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E Author of the following 
Letters was ſo great a Lover 
74 2 private and retired Life, 
and /o averſe to Pageantry and 
Sher, that there remains but 
little to entertain the Reader with, con- 


cerning his Name, or Perſon. © 


He was of Switzerland, and ſe d ſome 
Time in the late King of France's Ar 
mies. He afterwards quitted all publick 


Buſineſs, on a Principle of Conſcience, and 


was bantſh'd for. cenſuring the Abuſes in 
Religious Ceremonies with which he could 
not comply; and now leads a ſolitary and 
Az = Theſe 
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4 The ſame Principle that induced Bim 1 
2 the.. Care of 1 of worldly , Hai 
Wis red him. to burn all the-Cypies -bs 


; 1 ſome eſcap d; ply ery 8 
ters happening to be publiſh d in Holland, 
not long ſince, and it being 'advertis'd at 


5 ill. be ey in the next Blace, 70 l 


and elegant, 5 Zudement ſolid, bis: io E | 
Joning ſirong an perſuaſive, aud his Er- 
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Theſe. dee ters. have undergone. as. many 
Vici fitudes of Fortune as their Author. 
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id find: But, notwithſtanding: bis Di- 
of the. 


the ſame Time, that others.. would ſoon 
be t rinted, and.. there being ſeveral. C0tn- 


terſeit Letters handed 4 under the 
Author's Name, his Friends made Uſe of 


that Opportunity to 'colet? the ꝛubale, ana 
10 prevail, with him,  dfter.. two Tears In 


portunity, to reviſe the Wark ; ſo that it ir 
now. as correct, eſpeciall ly. the Part rela- 


ws, to. the, l 4 t en it was « faſt 
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15 - the Author, and d Lettevs, it 
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- He. Tppeart,, toro the whole, 10 be: a = 


dition extent ive, Without 16 leafs Mixture 
Ly Pedantry, er AﬀeFation +. + » 1 
_ The Letters on te Euglihs profent ar 3 
toit h a:compleat Charatier ef our Nation: || 
ea hace, indeed, et. Hiuis of foe 
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Tue Trauſtators Preſate. 7» 
of our particular Fires . 
22 Author © bas” tak 65 nd. Vice: 
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2 75 a true Nea 4 of that Nation, either 
my eace. or in War: But 1 think it will 
be proper 10 obferve in bir Place, that 
7 he Tetters on the Pn refich- fafl Jar ſhore of 
_ thoſe on the Enelil tuhet ber this F. 
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was has been made on the War r of 
Jome of the moſt celebrated Authors"; and 
the Learned are well appris d bow much 
the Iliad 7s ſuperior to the Odyſſey in all 
the Beauties of the Compoſition. = 
*He has, likewiſe, given 'us, at the Con- 
cluſion, ſome neceſſary ag tac 4 for Tra. 
wellers, which ought to be hi ighh off cem 4 
in an Age when Trazels are hook Ain 
as one of the greateſt Accompiilments o 
our Nobility and Gentry. OO 
The Author of "theſe Letters ſeem u to 
be cut but for the Task he undertook. Be- 
ſides his great Abilities, of which I have 
taken Notice before, he was. poſſe Jed of ano 
ther Qualification, which ay be: ſaid to 
be a it were the very. iſe, or as the 
Logicians have it, the Forma informans 
of a Writer ; that is Feracity : He keeps 
cloſe to it on all Occaſions, and makes it 
_ rhe Scope of every Thing he writes. There i 
tog, likewiſe, another Advanta e on Ur 
Side; he was a Foreigner: People are 
Nldim diſengag d enough from Prepoſſe Non, 
10 ſee the Faults of their own Nation; ſor: 
which Reaſon that Task ought . ** = 
be reſerod for others. | 3 


| Having now enaeavour'd to ſhew | our 5 3 
thor on the bet Side, it will be Juſticr = 
r tale ſome Notice of his Defefis : But 
I muft-olſeroe, that the Genius of the French 


N and Manner of writing differ 
much 


fee him fall into theſe E 
be fie cenſures them in other Aut hort. 
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The Tranſlators Preface. 2 v1 
much from” the Engliſh; and this may, 


a. great. many Paſſages, which are cry d 


wy 
of 


S8 * 3 


up in French Authors, 2would make a ve- 


ry indiferent Figure in our Language. 
But, without enlarging. any more on bis 
Topick, the Author is ſometimes very: . 
ſcure and metaphyſical, and handles ſome 


Subjects with too much Delicacy, at leaſt 


for an Engliſh Tafie; and it is odd to 


Here it may not be improper to obſerve, 


that as ſome of theſe Letters were wrote 
above thirty Tears fance, the Reader muſt 


uot be ſurpris d at the Variation between 
the Cuſtoms and Ways of thoſe Times, (which 
the Author ſometimes takes Notice. of,) and 
thaſe in our Generations, nor at ſome Mi- 
Halbes which he may have fallen into, with 


regard to our Laws and Conſtitution ; for 


ſuch may well bappen to a Foreigner, not- 


withſtanding the moſt diligent Inquiries, 


A for the Tran/lation, it has been a Work 
of no ſmall Difficulty ; which I am perſua- 


dd will be readily .acknowledg'd by thoſe _ 


who are Skill d in the French. Compoſeti- 


ons of Wit ſeldom aſſume a foreign Dreſs with- 


out confiderable Loſs; . and. as the French 
Language bas a greater Store of Phraſes. and 
ſignificant Terms than any Living Langua- 
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ges whatever, and the bo agli fan few t9 PIE 1 
reſpond with them, it is not eaſy to eye _ 
what. a Task a Tyun/lator haf d under. 
Thave endeavonr , onall Oceoffons, 20 leg 
-cloſs.to the Auburn Senſe, that being the . 
Jential Part of every Ferfon : But See | 
Fare this may have, 1 flatter inyſelf it wont 
mur a tolerable Fipare in an e leſs Jerrile 
en Miricbr thaw the preſent. 2 
As for the Criticiſm on Boileau's Sixth 92. 7 
f 975 once thought of omitting it in this Edi. 
Zion, as turning chiefly on French Terms, and 
Conſequently. of little or no Uſe to an Engliſh 
Reader. But, mmwilling any Performance 
of this notable Gentleman's Hendl be loſt ro 
the Publick, T at length determin d to print 
_ The Original, Too zoith as intelligible a 
 "Perfin of it as I couſd make, for the Snyis- © 
 fabtion of the mere Engliſh Pur chaſer. Re 4 | 
Author's curious Criticiſm, as inay 
Juppes'd, loſes in the Engliſh A far g — . 
Dart of its native I — I ſhall not go 
about to interſere as 10 the Fuſftneſs of: 
T hat I leave'to others; and Jhall only fay, 
that our judicious Swiſs Bat made a good © 
Choice; for, in my Opinion, of all Boileai'y Þ 
"Works, this Satyr-of his is what would. N 
bear being 'criticis d upon. In the French | 
"this Letter is the laſt but one; and to avoid 
an unſeemly Mixture I have r Ir, 
; and: 1 nor les the whole. | 
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Engliſh Nation, &c. 
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Am reſolved, during my ftay in 


e tention of drawing ſuch a Portrait 


4 as may give you a juft Idea of the Nation. III 
inform you of all that comes to my Knowledge, 


but without travelling far to make Obſervations; 


my judgment, both of us may however be 
„ * ſomes | 


— 
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ſometimes miſtaken. In a word, Truth ſhall be 


my chief Aim in every thing I write, but I can- 


not take upon me to ſay that I ſhall always 


meet with her; and it would, in my Opinion, 


be Raſhneſs to promiſe it. The ways whereby 
the Engliſb are chiefly known in the World are the 
very fame that make them remarkable when we 


are with them, that is, by Proſperity, the Magni- 
ficence of the Great, and the Plenty gmong the 


common People. Tis eaſy to obſerve at the fame 
time the uſual Effects of Happineſs ; Corruption, 
and a kind of Pride, call 

| thoſe that ſuffer by it. Corruption is come to 


Inſolence among 


ſuch a heighth in England, that it appears bare- i 
faced. T have ſometimes heard People impate | 
it to King CHARLES II. who is reported toghave | 
given continual Examples of Fxceſs and De- 
bauchery ; but, in my Opinion, the Exgliſb don't 
ſtand in need of any extraordinary Precedent: 
to make them what they are: Generally ſpedk- 
ing, they have little Education, a great deal of 
Money to laviſh, and all poſſible Incentives to 
Vice; ſo that we may well expect to find a 
great number of diſſolute People among them. 
It muſt likewiſe be obſerv'd that England is a 
Country of Liberty, every one lives there as he 


wiſhes; which, no doubt, is the Source of the 


many extraordinary Characters among them, 


Heroes in Evil as well as in Good. It likewiſe Ml 


gives them a Freedom of Thoughts and Senti- 


ments, which does not a little contribute to their 
__ good Senſe, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, from moſt other Nations. 


Their Pride, (or, if I dare make uſe of the 
uſual Term) their Inſolence, is neither fo extra- 
vagant nor general as People imagine. Their 
little Regard for the Grandees, with their Un- 

woillingneſs 
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concerhing the Engliſh, &c. 3 
willingneſs to yield them any Superiority, as is 


| uſaal in other Countries, may by ſome be impusz* 


ted to Pride; but it never exerts itſelf more 
than in ſuch things as tend to Liberty, and 
in their violent manner of enjoying ſome Pleas 


ſures. I have not remark d any Inſolence among 


them to Strangers, at leaſt in the common Af⸗ 
fairs of Life; ſo that I cannot ſee any Reaſon for 


_ diſtinguiſhing them from other Nations, on that 


Score; and generally ſpeaking, their Ways are far 


from being either ſo harſh or diſagreeable to us as 


moſt People imagine. They do not trouble them- 
ſelves much about us, when they don't know us; 
and when they do, they make us ſenſible ſome- 
times that they love themſelves beſt : That 1s enough: 
They are ſtrongly prepoſſeſs' d in Favour of their 


© own Nation; this influences all their Diſcourſe and 
Ways, and affords matter of Complaint to Strans 
gers: And perhaps the Folly of the greateſt 
Part of the World may be imputed to the ſame 


Error; but in regard People ſtand in need of ons 


| - another's Aſſiſtance, it is generally conceal'd for 


the Benefit of the Society. The Engliſb are no way 
bridled by any Conſideration of that Kind; being 
rich enough to live within themſelves, and ſepa- 


rated by Sea from the reſt of the World, they 


are above Reſtraint, wherein the French ought to 
be diſpenſed with on ſome Occaſions, ſince the 
Erelif never practiſe it on any. Beſides their 
great Wealth and Contempt of Strangers, I think 


the Bravery of the Men, and Beauty of the 


Woman, may be added to the ordinary Character 
of the Nation : I will give you my Opinion on 
that Head. Their Bravery is univerſally eſta- 


bliſh'd with good Reaſon : They give convincing; 
- Proofs of it in deſpiſing Death; yet few of them 
hunt after War in foreign Countries, for the ſams 


B 2 Reaſon 


„ 


Reaſon, perhaps, that few go to Court: It is becauſe 
they have Wealth and good Senſe. They neither 
go to War, nor much eſteem thoſe who do. The * 
Title of Captain is very inſignificant among them z 
every idle Fellow, who is a Stranger, provided he 
has a Sword on, they honour him with that Title, 
as in France every trifling Fellow, who wears the 
Cloak and little Band, bears the Title of Abbé. 
Their Bravery is no leſs conſpicuous in Duels ; 

but ſuch Kind of Combats are not much heard of; 

yet when they happen, the Parties behave them 
ſelves well. In my Opinion, true Courage (the 
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alter the great Men as they are after the Court; 


| Want of which has introduced thefe new Ways 
8 | among Men) is to be found here; that is, Reſo: 
11:8 Jution to purſue Reaſon againſt Cuſtom, in ordern 
| | to any good Action: Here are great Numbers of 
wa |. ſuch brave Men, as you will obſerve by ſeveral 
1118 Paſſages with which I ſhall have an Opportunity 
= | | of acquainting you on this Head, TY, 
| ql The common People are as little ſolicitous 


38 

1+ Wy it would ſeem as if they were neither fear*d nor 
1:18 admir'd, as in other Countries. On the con- 
| | 'F trary, one may obſerve a Spirit of Liberty which 
Ba | hi countenapced by the Government: And if al! 
Wh | I have heard of be true, it is in England that a 

1,.8 Man 1s Maſter of his own, without the Oppreſlions 
11:8 of the Great, or ever knowing them, if he thinks 
„ fit; They are only conſider'd in Proportion to the 

4 Good they do; if they do much, as it often hap- 


pens, then they become truly great Lords, by 
their numerous Levies, the Complaiſance and 


r omg. 
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$i! Eſteem of the People, and are like little Kings, 
1 Li in their Country Houſes, If they do but little 
Cit! | Good, they are left to themſelves, to enjoy their 
118 Pcerogatives in Sadneſs, and their Condition is 4 
| | B14 pretty near what cne of them has * 
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concerning the Engliſh, Gc. 5 


it to be, on a certain Occaſion. © We ean't 


* (fays he) be arreſted for Debt, for which Rea- 
* fon we can have no Credit; in lien of an Oath, 
ve are obliged to ſwear only on our Honour, 
but then few believes us; there's a Law to 
* prevent People from ſpeaking 111 of us, but 
% we, as well as others, are 1ometimes baſtina- 
doed in the Streets.” He might have added, 
that their Birth gives them Seats in Parliament, 
but that their Houſe does not rule all: You know 
Metis the lower that has the greateſt Share in the 
Determination of all important Affairs. Give 
me leave to ſay ſomething of it. 35 

3 Tis partly by the Care of the Houſe of Com- 
I mons, that England has preſerv'd her Liberty 


under a Kingly Government, which no doubt is 


ſufficient to gain them the greateſt Eſteem, nor 


his it well poſſible to conceive too high an Idea of 


that Houſe ; tis however eaſy in other Reſpects 
to fall into an Error on this Topick. In a Coun- 
try of good Senſe one might well expect to find 
great many Men of Abilities, in a Meeting of 

our or five hundred, choſe from among all the 
Meeſt; but it happens otherwiſe, to judge of them 
t leaſt by their Deliberations and long Debates 
pon ſmall Affairs. Thus it happens here, as it 


ommonly does in numerous Aſſemblies, ſome 


f the moſt undErſtanding, or the boldeſt, ſet u 

or Chiefs, and lead the reſt; There's likewiſe 
ound among the laſt, ſome that are tired with 
Meing led, and fo reſolve to go alone, and even 
Menture to make Speeches; tis then we are to 
rypect Miracles. In the Year 1693, one of thefe 
iſe Senators concluded his Harangue with ſay- 


8 ng, that he hoped, before the end of the Year, 


ſee the King of France prefent himſelf at the 
3 B 3 3 
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„ 
in the World: By this Order of Nobility I would 
tries. They are a rich People, whoſe Birth no 


Punctilio, ſo that they may follow any kind of 


bauchery and Hunting are their uſual Employ- 


them; and it is pleaſant to ſee how fat and 


Bar of the Houſe, and beg for Peace from the | 
Parliament on his Knees. 3 

In other Reſpects the (a) Nobles that compoſe 
the lower Houſe, ſeem to be the happieſt People 


have that called Gentry underſtood, but the title 
of Noble does not entirely ſquare with them, ac- i 
cording to the common Idea, nor their way of 
living, with that of the Nobility in other Coun- 


way ſubjects them to any Nicety, or troubleſome 


2 


Buſineſs, in caſe of Need: That indeed makes 
them Mechanicks, but on the other hand, De- 
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ments, where they behave themſelves as much 7 
like Gentlemen as on other Occaſions, As for 
the Exerciſes of riding the great Horſe, dancing, 


and fencing, they quite negle& them; as well as 


8 
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Characters of Nations. Z 

Let us now go on to the Clergy. I. 1 
Tiis ſurprizing to obſerve at firſt View the Air 
of Health and Proſperity of the greateſt Part of 


fair theſe Parſons are. They are charged 
with being ſomewhat lazy, and their uſua! 
Flumpneſs makes it ſuſpected that there's ſome | 
Truth in it, It is common to ſee them in 
| „N Ze 
1. The French divide their Nobility into high and low, the firſt 1 
gerees with the En gli Peers, and the other with the Gentry, | 


concerning the Engliſh, Go. 7 
Toffee-Houſes, and even in Taverns, with Pipes 
In their Mouths. This would, no doubt, at firſt 
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1poſe Five ſome Offence to a Stranger; but as tis the 
eople Fuſtom of the Country, and none thinking it 
ould andalous, there's no more notice taken of them 
title n thoſe. Places than of others. There's one thing 
„ aC- which they have in common with the Clergy of 
other Nations, that their Sermons are more re- 
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h no of their Diſcourſes, which renders them pre- 
ſome I ferable to ours, they read them in lieu of repeat- 
ing by heart; or to ſpeak more properly, in 

pronouncing they caſt their Eyes from Time to 
3% Time on their Notes to help them out; and I am 
ploy- /M perſuaded their way would not diſpleaſe you; it 
not only prevents the violent Action of a De- 
s for claimer, the counterfeit Paſſions, and outragious 
Geſticulations, which are no way agreeable to 
the Dignity of Religion, but what is no leſs im- 


other portant, it enables them to give force to their 
obles. FF Sermons, without loſing any thing in getting 


niefly them by heart; fo that one does not hear any 
idle Stories, hardly worth writing, and which 
could not be read without an 111 Grace. It would 
ſeem as if they deſign'd to reform Mankind in 
"Xx good Farneſt, and their Sermons, by powerful 
"IF reaſoning, tend to make Men ſociable and vir- 


2X tuous; but tho' they ſhould fail of Succeſs, they 
art of give no Occaſion, at leaſt, by long and inſipid 
and Harangues, to ſome to laugh at the Preacher, 
arged and to others to laugh at Religion. „ 
uſual I have ſometimes conſjder'd the Difference be- 


tween the Exgliſb Preachers and others, the French 
m in for Example; the firſt goes into the Pulpit with 

an Air of Modeſty and Fear, and one might ſay 
he is afraid of looking on the Audience; the 
Lone of his Voice is * his Reaſoning _ 


ſpected than their Perſons. Beſides the Shortneſs - . 
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and natural, and abounds with good Senſe. The 
other, on the contrary, ſeems to be mounting a 
18 Throne, and in getting up, one may perceive 
. him to ſwell with Eccleſiaſtick Pride; he begins 
{ with turning his Head. on all Sides, and looking 
Ra arrogantly on his Hearers, as if he would inſpire 
i them with Reſpect for his Perſon, his Diſcourſe 
| | is long and tireſome, full of Fancies and Flowers 
of Rhetorick, he lays about him furiouſly, and 
cries out like a Man unprovided with good Rea- 
ſons to perſuade, or Dignity to give Weight to 
what hc advances; m 55 

I muſt not forget to tell you, that the Engli/ 
ml | have been very ſucceſsful in promoting the Sci- 
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"| ences, and that they have a great number of 
1 good Writers on moſt Subjects. But this is no 
i" | way ſurprizing, they are ſenſible of their own 
IE | Freedom, and live at their Eaſe, they love to 
We |. make ule of their Reaſon, and neglect any Po- 


a 


liteneſs or Behaviour in Diſcourſe that renders 
Wit little or mean. In a word, their Language 
is rich and perſpicuous, ſcarcely admitting any 
thing that is trifling. Be it as it will, they pre- 
tend to have had the Start of other Nations in 
the Advancement of Learning, for a whole Cen- 
tury at leaſt. This is a Pretenſion ſo like to 
diſturb Parnaſſus, and to ſtir up Diſputes in the 
angry Commonwealth of the Learned, that while 
J am fpeaking, methinks I hear the Charge 
founded, and the Literati running to Arms. The 
Englifh pretend likewiſe to more Wit, or Wit of 
a better Allay than the reſt of the World ; which 
may be true ſo far, that there are ſome of them 
that think with more Force, and have more bold 
Thoughts than the Men of Wit in other Nations. 
But in my Opinion they are neither delicate nor 
natural, and I am perſuaded you'll find their 
+” 6: ts Works | 


2 
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Concerning the Engliſn, G o. ©9. 

9 Works over-charg'd with Thoughts. But I ſhall 
have Occaſion hereafter to examine this Affair 
more particularly. Now for the Merchants. 

8 They ſeem to me to differ from other Mer- 
chants in many Things; they are neither in fo 
much haſte as the French to grow rich, nor fo 
niggardly as the Dutch to ſave ; their Houſes are 
20 richly furniſhed, and their Tables well ſerved; 
none can out-do a Merchant in good eating, if 
he makes it his Buſineſs, and tis, no doubt, this 
2X ſumptuous way of living that obliges them to 
oF ſell their Goods at dear Rates, for being ac- 
cuſtom'd to great Expences, they deſpiſe ſmall 
Gain. There's ſomething very ſingular in their 
Character, and*which, in my Opinion, diſtin- 
guiſnes them ſtill more from other Merchants; 
no ſooner do they acquire Wealth, but they quit 
Traffick, and turn Country Gentlemen; ſo that 
ſome of them know when to ſtop, and to enjoy 
the Fruits of their Labour. There muſt be a 
great Number of ſuch Gentlemen, for a Book 
has been lately printed, in which the Author, 
8 who is a Merchant, charges them with weaken- 
ing Trade. | os ; 
Ihe Ergl;þ Mechanicks have acquired a great 
deal of Reputation in the World, and in many 
Things not without Reaſon; for they excel in 
Clock and Cabinet Work, making Saddles, and 

all Sorts of Tools, and in ſeveral other Things, 
which I can't call to mind at this Time. There 
are likewiſe ſome in which they have got a Name, 
without any Foundation: Their ſmall Pieces of 
Steel Work are little worth, tho' they ſet a high 
Value on them, and ſell them at a dear Rate; 
the Temper is indeed good, but as for the Work- 
manſhip, tis ill placed, and ill finiſned; and 
generally ſpeaking, they are out-done by the 
E e | French 
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French in every kind of Toy Work, which is in- 
deed rather curious than uſeful, and their beſt 
Maſters come from Paris. The ſmall Experience 
of the People of this Country in Things of this 


Kind, muſt be attributed to their Diſlike of 


Trifles, and their too great Eaſineſs in paying Y 


roundly for every thing they buy; the greate 


Part of them judge only of a Work by the Price, 3 


and you may well think that the Workman, be- 
ing at no great Pains to pleaſe them, and in the 
way of growing rich at his Eaſe, is not over di- 
ligent in minding his Trade, and conſequently | 


will never excel in it. f N 

I know the Engliſh Peaſants but by one way: 
They are commonly on Horſeback, in Riding- 
Coats, and Pluſh Breeches, booted and ſpurred | 
and always galloping. None but the Carters let | 
their Horſes go at their own pace, being oblig d 
to trudge on heavily by the Cart's ſide. "Tis ! 
pretended that the Engliſb Peaſants are neither ſo 


_ clowniſh nor ignorant as thoſe of other Countries. 


The People in general are well cloathed, which 


is a certain Proof of their living at Eaſe ; for in 


England the Belly always takes place of the Back. 
As for the common People, there's no great oc- } 


caſion of giving a particular Account of them; 


they ſeem to me to be jumbled in moſt things 
with the whole Nation; generally ſpeaking, they 


| Have the ſame Pleaſures with the Nobles, the | 
_ Clergy, and the Merchants, the ſame Virtues, ! 


and the fame Vices. And tho' few of them have 


the Advantage of Education, they are however 


to be valned as well as the others, for their good 
natural Parts. They are ſeldom oppreſs'd by 
the Grandees, who are ſo inconſiderable in their 
Eyes, that, as I told you before, they regard 
them no further than they do Good. "_ I 


in- Wave told you every thing that offer d for this 


3 
* * 
8 1 


beſt Mime concerning the Men, give me leave to ſay 
nce mething of the Women. | PE. 
this MW Iown to you that the Beauty of Engliſh Wo- 
> of men does not touch me much: They have all 
fas air Hair and beautiful fair Faces, but without 
iteſt any Sprightlineſs, I ſee here a hundred hand- 


rice, ſome Women, but not ten of the Number agree- 
be- able; yet there are ſome of another Opinion, 
the and think them rather agreeable than handſome z 
r di- what pleaſes me moſt is their Modeſty, and a 
ntly gentle Baſhfulneſs, that makes them eaſily 
3 bluſh, and caſt down their Eyes every Minute : 
ay: They are for the moſt part finely ſhaped, which 
ing- is their greateſt Charm; they have a noble Air, 


rred " and are tall, and ſlender, and they wear fine 


s let Cloaths, which is no ſmall Advantage. I have 
lig d ſeen ſome that thought their Shoulders and Hips 
"Lis were of the ſinalleſt occaſion'd in a great mea- 
er fo ſure by their ſtrait way of drefling, but they be- 
Ties. gin to amend that Fault. They have ftill a 
hich much greater in not taking Care of their Teeth, 
T in which is the more neceſſary, becauſe, according 
ack. to the way of the Country, they eat much Fleſh, 
t oc- and little Bread, which is another bad Cuſtom, 
em; and muſt be attended with ill Conſequences. 
ings The want of this Niceneſs is a great Injury to 
they Erxgliſß Women, who in other reſpe&s not only 
the appear to be nice, but are really ſo. They de- 
tues, light in covering their Faces with Patches, which 
have they don't want, and ſerve only to make People 
ever think they have more of a Coquet Humour than 
good is true. There are even ſome of their elderly 
i by Women that will not part with them; I have | 
their ſeen Patches on an old Woman's Face thro? her 
gard | Spectacles. As for their Humour, they are ta- 
W 


| Ken to be gentle, frank, and eaſy; at firſt re- 
e | > {erv'd, 
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ſerv'd, but ſoon proving familiar, even to a de- 
; 


gree of playing the Fool; haſty in Anger, but, 
in other reſpect, lazy and accuſtom'd to Idleneſs. } 
Among the common People, the Huſbands ſel- 

dom make their Wives work: As to the Women 
of Quality, they don't trouble themſelves much 
about it, except thoſe near the Queen's Perſon, 
who I believe 1s one of the beſt Workwomen in 
the Kingdom, and 'tis probable ſhe may bring 


working into Faſhion, From their Idleneſs pro- 8 
ceeds their Uneaſineſs, their Curioſity to know & 
things to come, their Fondneſs of Fortune-telling, 


and their Credulity. This Character made the 
Famous Earl of Rocheſter think of a merry Pro- 
ject; he was not only the moſt debauched, but 
likewiſe the wittieſt Man of his time, and the 


| beſt acquainted with Women: Having leiſure on 
his Hands, during the Interval of a ſmall Diſ- 


grace at Court, he ſets up a Stage, in the Diſguiſe 1 
of a Mountebank, and gave himſelf out for a 
great Aſtrologer, boaſting that he had infallible i 


Secrets for beautifying the Face, His Deſign ſuc- 


ceeded, according to Expectation; the fine Wo- 
men run to him in Crowds; and *tis reported 
that he communicated his Secrets to ſome, and 
taught them the way of enjoying the preſent 
Time, without troubling themſelves much about. 
that to come, | ö 5 

I now return to give a general Character of 


the £Englzh; but I will not warrant any Refle- 


ctions of that kind, further than I find them true 
by my own Experience of the People. They 


ſeem for the moſt Part to have great Virtues or 


great Faults, and very often both; A great Share 
of good Senſe, but ſomewhat whimſical: Their 
Hearts are great, and their Unevenneſs of Tem- 
per flings them ſometimes a top of other * 
5 „ an 


Concerning the Engliſh, Go. 13 
and ſometimes under. They have a HAPPY Way 
of conceiving Things, but its Fire reſembles that 
of their Coals, having more Force than Bight- 
ness. They ſpeak little, but whatever they ſay 
has weight. They make Reflections, and know 
the Value of Things ſo much the better, in that 
they ſee with their own Eyes, and have Courage 
enough to judge for themſelves. They are ſatiſ- 
fed with their Condition, tho it be but indiffe- 
rent, nor do they take much Pains to make it 
better. Few Engliſhmen go a Fortune-hunting, 
and perhaps it may be ſaid, to their Honour, 
that not one of thoſe few ever ſucceeds. They 
enjoy what they have, and live according to 
their Inclinations, which ſometimes are none of 
the beſt. As to other Things, they are mode- 
rate enough in their Expences, that they may 
appear leſs happy than they really are, and for 
that Reaſon would have their Happineſs, in 


many Things, depend on themſelves. They are 


not much troubled about the Opinions which 


people may have of them, nor do they take 


much Notice of what others do. They thwart 
Cuſtom boldly, tho' never ſo well eſtabliſn'd, 
ven either Reaſon or Inclination prompt them 
to it. Moſt of them negle& the ways of plea- 
ſing, but they cultivate their Reaſon, and dare 
AY way, uſe of it, as well in the Eſſentials of Life, 
Jas in other Things. Tis uſual with them to quit 
Employments, and to prefer a. private and ob- 
cure Life to Honours and Pomp. As they en- 
oy Life better than in other Countries, ſo are 
rey ſooner ſurfeited, and leſs troubled in part- 
ing with it. Now I have given you an Idea of 
an Exgliſpman of Merit, or an Engliſhman without 
8 ations: A Mixture of Lazineſs and good Senſe 


Ncompleats his Character, 2 OH 
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himſelf unhappy when he 1s engaged in Things 4 


in this Country. I ſhall have an Opportunity A 
hereafter to give you many Hints of their Lazi- 


all Men they are the leaſt reaſonable. _—_ 2 


furious in Anger, to a Degree of beating their 


every Engliſhman is firmly reſolved to have one 


There's in this Country a great Number of Fana- i 


" ZE ERE 

There are however ſome Inſtances wherein it 
would ſeem as if Idleneſs ruled him abſolutely. % 
He hates Difficulties and working, and thinks 


of that Kind; he is diſheartened at ſuch as are 
tedious, and reſolves immediately to cut what he 
finds troubleſome to unravel. He is credulous in 
what does not much concern him, and to ſave 
the Trouble of examining, eaſily believes every i 
thing that is reported, which I believe is the 
Reaſon that we hear fo much talk of Apparitions 


neſs, and ſome of their good Senſe. But when 


they lay Reaſon aſide, (which happens ſome- 
times) they run quite away from it, and then of 8 


are violent in their Deſires, impatient in ill 
Fortune, and little capable of finding a Remedy; * 


Faces with their Fiſts, which they do ſometimes # 
on trifling Occaſions, and on greater, proceed to 
more violent Reſolutions. In a Word, the Eng- ij 
liſßß keep no mean either in Good or Evil. J 

In Matters of Religion one would ſay that 


after his own way, or none at all, and that their 


Country, to diſtinguiſh it from all others, is 


without Hypocrites. But allowing that ſhould 8 


not be altogether true, it muſt at the ſame Time 


be acknowledged, that profeſs'd Libertines are 


not more numerous here than in other Countries, 


which is no way diſhonourable to the Nation, 
ſince the very ſame People that would be Hypo- 
crites elſewhere, are Libertines here, and tis 
eaſy to decide which is the worſt of the two. 


ticks, 2 


bk 
MM 


1 concerning the Engliſh, &c. 15 
+ 40 b ticks, or People ſo call'd. This proves more 
ely. Wand more that the Engliſp can make reſolutions 
* Jo the Purpoſe : Some of thoſe People broach ex- 
ings ravagant Opinions in Religion. There are at 
are Ihe ſame Time a great many others, whoſe Piety 
t he s ſolid and rational. This appears by the great 
s in Number of devout Books, which no doubt are 
Gave compoſed by People of Virtue: The Purity and 
rery 8 Soundneſs of the Moral which they contain, are 
the Wconvincing Proofs that they are the Productions 
ions of the Religious - Beſides, tho' ſome of thoſe 
nity Books are univerſally applauded, yet the Authors 
az. conceal themſelves, which is altogether incon- 
hen 5 


Y iſtent with the Views of the Learned. 5 
me- . The Engliſb ſupport their Greatneſs withou 


n of peing intoxicated by it. I believe no one ever 


beard any of them cry out, A Man of my Qua- 


1 
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iy! 4 Perſon of my Rank! Wealth ſits very 
ir ble Shew of their great Expences. No Engliſh- 


ay upon them; they never make an unſeaſon- 
_ ran ever tired me with talking of his Coach 
d to Mend Equipage. They always keep good Tables; 
Eng tis the firſt Thing they ſettle, and the laſt they 

etrench. Next follows a Miſtreſs, who is main- 
tain'd at a great Expence. But if I have not 
one aid enough already to ſatisfy you that Avarice 
their not the Vice of the Exgliſp, and that they ra- 
„ is ther fall into the oppoſite, let the Phyſicians, 
ould he Lawyers, and the Aſtrologers be thrown into 
me Ihe Bargain; theſe are all in great Eſteem with 
- are hem, and thrive apace. Add to this, the Folly 
tries, f, Faſhions, ſtately Tombs, and Pomp at Fune- 
tion, als, which coſt great Sums. Here are likewiſe 
ypo- as Iam informed) Men and Women that are 
T tis ured to mourn, and in my Opinion their Calling 
two. much more neceſſary in. this Country than 
ana. mong the Ancients; for ſince the Engliſh are 
ticks, | ſeldom 
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muſt be ſome Shew of it for Ceremony ſake, 
they ought to be allow'd the Benefit of counter: } 
feiting. I am inform'd they are ſomewhat hard 
extraordinary Paſſion, and then they often fal! 


wiſe made Part of their Character, and ſome 


times prudent, There's ſtill another Proof that | 


is the Baſis of their ancient Character. And in 


C . 
ſeldom touch'd with real Grief, and that there 


hearted, except when they are moved by ſome | 


into the oppoſite Extream. 
The changeable Humour of the Nation 1s like- 


pretend to impute it to the Climate. But in my 
own Opinion they would not appear more unſtea- i 
dy than other People, were it not that they take leſs i 
Pains to bridle their Thoughts, and dare let the 
World ſee what they really are; that is Idleneſs 
and Courage. And if it be objected that they 
change their Conduct with Regard to their Prin- 
ces, it may be perhaps becauſe their Princes, 
weary of living within juſt Bounds, alter their 
Meaſures, which obliges the People to alter 
theirs, in their Turn, and this may be ſome- 


the Engliſh are not ſo changeable as is imagined, 
tis becauſe Advice has no Effect upon them, af- 
ter they take a Reſolution, which they often 
do rafhly, and execute in the ſame Manner. 
This appears by the great Number of People 
that kill themſelves, and of unequal Mar- 
riages. | : _ 
This haſty way of reſolving agrees fo well 
with the Character of the Nation, that one may 
fee Girls make Vows to marry the firſt Man they 
meet in the Streets, which they ſeldom fail of 
performing. *Tis eaſy to diſcover in all theſe 
Things ſome little Remains of Fierceneſs, which 
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my Opinion they retain ſomething from the dif- 
ferent Nations thaticonquer'd them. They 1 2 


3 concerning the Englith, G60. 17 
re the Saxons, love hunting like the Danes, the 
Norman, left them Chicanrie and falſe Witneſſes, 
d the Romans their Inclination for bloody 
ard MHhews and Contempt of Death; if you would 
dme Mot rather conſider the two laſt as the natural 
fall fects of their Conſtitutions. Some of their 
F haracters ſeem to be inconſiſtent; they are 
haritable, and they are cruel; they are lazy, 
Ind yet walk faſt; ſometimes they deſpiſe Strans 
ers too much, and ſometimes admire them too 
uch: One would believe that they are all 
Fither Libertines or Devotees; and yet they are 
lways ready to quarrel for ſome frivolous Ceres 
nony in Worſhip, which does not agree with 
ither of them. You may find many other 
Fontradictions among them, which ought no 
Fay to mo you ; it proves them to be the 
ame People I have deſcribed, Adieu, Sir, you 
now I am yours. . 
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the People, and the rare Invention of their 
Poets, to ſurpaſs the Ancients and Moderns too ; 


- 6 T TIS bs. 


Still employ myſelf, Sir, in giving 

Wil you my Thoughts of the 2755 7 
and ſo much the more willingly, be- 
cauſe you aſſure me that my laſt Let- i 
ter gave you ſome Satisfaction: This 
will give you an Account of their Diverſions, at 
leaft that of the Theatre, which is the moſt con- 
fiderable. Cf 

The Engliſh pretend to excel in it; they find 
Matter enough in the different ways of living of 


thus ſome of them explain themſelves on this 


Rants of Wit and Obſceneſs, than with fine 
Paſſages that might be agreeable and uſeful. But 
tis from Moliere they would carry the Prize, 
and tis he they abuſe. To vindicate him how- 
ever in ſome Manner, and to give you at the 
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concerning the Engliſh; Go. tg 


ſame Time an Idea of the Ergliþ Stage, Til ſay 
"IT Gmething here of their Comedies; and if 1 
ſhould employ a whole Letter on the Subject, 
vou muſt remember that Comedy is a privileged 


"IT Trifle, and that even grave People have in all 
Times not only amuſed themſelves, but likewiſe 
diſcourſed of it, with as much Seriouſneſs as if it 
were an Affair of Moment. . | 
Comedy has had its higheſt Period in England, 


as well as in France: Ben. Johnſon, that lived in 
the Beginning of this Century, is the Poet that 
carried it fartheſt. Let it be him that the Engliſh 
would prefer to Moliere, I agree to it, ſince they 
IT muſt prefer themſelves to the reſt of the World 


on every Subject; we are however obliged. to 
them for making choice of fo great a Man to 
carry away the Prize. But if 1 might be diſ⸗- 


XX penſed with from ſubmitting to the Deciſion of 
theſe Gentlemen, and durſt give miy Opinion in 
the Controverſy, without running too great a 


Riſque, I would ſay that Ben. Fohnſon, tho un- 


doubtedly a great Poet in ſome Reſpects, is yet 
inferiour to Moliere in many Things. In my 


Opinion he had leſs Wit, and was leſs natural 
he was a Stranger to every Kind of Gallantry, 
he brought a great Number of Mechanicks on 


the Stage; and among all his Plays there are but 
"T8 three or four very good: He makes a Man hide 


himſelf under a great Tortoiſe Shel, and te paſs 


1 for the Creature. hb ) Whereas the Sack with 


which they -reproach Moliere is ſeen only in a 


Farce, and has nothing in it improbable. In a 
Word, he had not Courage enough to attack the 
Faults of his Country; and it may be well faid 
of him, that he did much good to Comedy, but 


G nons 


Y Vide Moliere's Scapins 


% 
none to the Engliſh. There's one Thing however 
to be offer'd in his Favour; that Moliere had 
more proper Materials for the Stage. The Cha- 8 
racters in France are general, and comprehend 
an entire Order or Rank of People; but in 
England, where every one lives according to his 
Fancy, the Poet can hardly find any thing but 
particular Characters, which are very numerous, 
and can never produce any great Effect. After 
all, it muſt be acknowledged that Ben. Fohnſon 
was a very judicious Poet, and that he diſtin- 
guiſhes and ſupports his Characters to Admira- 
tion, and that his good Plays are excellent in 
their Kind. But let us drop their good Poets, 
tis not thoſe they ſet up againſt Moliere; J am 
to defend him — 4 againſt the Poets of our own | 
Days, that dare pretend to excel him; and to 
effect it, I need do no more than let you know 
what the Enxgliſb Stage is at this Time. 
Here are great Numbers of new Plays, which 
three or four Authors take Care to furniſh, one 
after another. The Third Time of acting is for 
the Author's Benefit, and it would ſeem as if this 
alone had more Influence on the Play, than 
either the Variety of their ways of living, or 
the ſingular Invention of the Poet. From this 
proceeds his extraordinary Care to pleaſe the 
Crowd, and to find ſo many idle Stories that the 
very Footmen part with their Money to hear 
them; this he performs with ſo much Succeſs, 
that I dare venture to ſay, it may be alledg'd as 
a Reaſon, among others, that Comedy is one 
of the Sources of Corruption in London *Tis 
there the Women learn not to be frighted at an 
Intrigue, but on the contrary to carry it on ſuc- 
ceſsfully : *Tis there that young People are made | 
familiar with Vice, which is always repreſefited 
| Bo: | | | 238 
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Inas a Thing indifferent, and never as Vice. They 
game, ſwear, and drink, debauch Women, and 
eight; and the honeſt Man of the Play, as 
"Fell as others, without any Diſtinction, does all 
this; or to ſpeak more properly, the Play has 
vo honeſt Man diſtinguiſhed from others by that 
Character, and there can be no more ſaid in his 
Favour than that he is more genteelly wicked 
than the reſt. I know very well that Comedy is 
picture of Life, and that all theſe Things may 
be repreſented in it; but' tis no leſs true that paint- 
ing of Manners has this Advantage, that it may 
either approve or reject a Thing after the ſame 
way tis repreſented ; and that every Poet that is 
ignorant of this, or that neglects it, has no great 
kill, or at leaſt no great Eſteem for Virtue. 
Lis true we often ſee Folly turn'd into Ridicule 
In the Engliſh Comedies; but the Poet, for the 
moſt Part, goes a hunting for it into other Coun- 
tries, and he that is expos'd is a Frenchman, or 
an Engliſhman very fond of French Manners, If 
they attack any of their own Faults, they are 
uch as are ſo very ſingular and extravagant, 
that they are known no where but on the Stage; 
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J that the Exgliſb Comedy is of no Benefit. Now 


Wet us ſee whether there be any thing in't to 
leaſe, and if it be true that the Engliſb Wit, 
nd Exgliſb Genius, as their Authors call it, has 


o much to Heart, and handle it as if it were an 
ffair of Importance? *tis becauſe the Engl:fþ 
ew a great deal of Preſumption on this Head, 
und that oftentimes produces Seriouſneſs, even 
n Iriiles. Beſides, the Subject pleaſes me, be- 
auſe tis not important; and tho' I ſhould per- 
ade you that they n in their s . 


} Wu 
I Ws. 
1 


PO execaſion of Aolieres Miſer, which was tranſlated ff 


22 TE - 
ſo much as they imagine, III do them no great 
Harm. 3 ¾ ̃ BY 
Nothing (if I miſtake not) contributes more to 
promote the Diverſion of the Stage, than to imitate 
Nature with ſo much Juſtneſs, as that Art may no 
way be diſcover'd, that the Poet be forgot, that 
the Audience be wholly taken up with the Perſons (| 
of the Play, and that they relate to them the very 
Things they ſay and do. The Englifh Comedies 
have nothing of this Perfection; the Poet is al- 
ways heard above the Actor. If you have ever | 
been at Puppet Shews, imagine to yourſelf a | 
bungling Manager, that can't proportion his 
Voice for any Time to thoſe little Figures, but | 
lets himſelf be heard in his natural Tone, by 
Which the whole Trick is diſcover'd, and ſo the 
Enchantment vaniſhes. The Conduct of the 
Engliſh Poet is of a Piece with this; he unde- 
ceives the Audience every Moment, by his far | 
fetch'd Thoughts, and obliges them, againſt their 
Will, to perceive that he aſſiſts in the Perfor- | 
mance. The Engliſh however value themſelves 
much for this Luxuriancy of Invention; the 
lay that a French Poet would ſpread over a whole 
Play, the Thoughts that are hardly ſuſficient for 
one Ack of theirs, and they have Reaſon to fay | 
ſo; and perhaps the French have Reaſon on their 
Side too. There's no doubt but the Engliſh excel 
in Things that don't require Diſcretion or Ma- 
nagement; the Diſcourſes, for Example, and 
their bold and happy Thoughts, of which I be- 
lieye they have a greater Number than any other 
People. But the Over-fruitfulneſs of Invention 
is not the only Reaſon that their Comedies fail 
of pleaſing ; there are other Faults, no leſs con- 
fiderable. I can tell you of ſome of them on Ml 
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Concerning the Engliſh, Go. 23 
Sy one of their famous Poets, and I am now 
Poing to amuſe you with it, for a Minute. Here 


« The Foundation of this Play I took from 
no one of Moliere's call'd L Avare ; but that ha- 
hat ving too few Perſons, and too little Action for 
ns an Engliſh Theatre, I added to both ſo much, 
ry that I may call more than half of this Play 
ies my own ; and I think I may ſay without Va- 
al- nity, that Moliere's Part of it has not ſuffer'd 
ver in my Hands; nor did I ever know a French 
a Comedy made uſe of by the worſt of our 
his Poets, that was not better'd by em. Tis not 
but . Barrenneſs of Wit or Invention that makes us 
by g borrow from the French, but Lazineſs; and 
the | this was the Occaſion of my making uſe of 
the BR U Avare, &c.” Theſe new Perſons he 
de- ſpeaks of act a Kind of a Farce; to make a 
far WM young Man drunk, cheat him of his Money, 
er and then marry him to a Whore. This 1s half 
or- of the Play which the Author claims with ſo 
ves much e and which, I believe, no one 
e will ever jumble with the other. I never thought 
ole before this Time, that the Unity of the Subject 
for was look'd upon as a Fault in a Play, and that 
ay its Beauty conſiſted in a great Number of Per- 
er ſons. But I ſubmit it to the Judgment of the 
cel Learned. OR 1 
la- The Prologue has the ſame Deſign, and pretty 
ind near the ſame Force with the Preface. Here's a 
her un _ 9 8 : | 
ion French Plays, in which true Wit's as rarely 
fail „% ß Ss 8 
on- * As Mines of Silver are in Engliſb Ground; 
on A fooliſh Marquiſs, or his knaviſh Man, 
ted Or ſome poor Pudden Fool's the beſt they e 


SS 


„ 1 
Will any one ever believe that a Tranſlator 


could make a Reflection of this Kind, or that a 
Play of Moliere's would give any room for it? 
There could be no more ſaid of any inſipid 
French Comedy of theſe Times. But perhaps 


ou are impatient to ſee ſomething of this true 
Engliſh Wit, The Author, foreſeeing that theſe 
great Preparations would have a ſuitable Effect 
on the Reader, has endeavour'd to pleaſe him; 
he begins with a Scene entirely of his own Con- 


trivance, and ſince we are fo far advanced on the 


Bub ject, I here preſent you with a Tranſlation 
of it, r Ne 3 


Ar 
Enter Rant, Hazard, and Theodore. > 
e Rant. What a Devil makes thee in ſo muſty 


* a Humour? Thou art as dull and dumpiſh as 


* @ Fellow, that had been drunk over Night with * 
Ale, and had done nothing but drank Coffee, 
te talk'd Politicks, and read Gaxettes all this 
% Mor nin 8: : 5 1 
Hax. Haſt thou loſt thy Money or thy 
* Rant. Nay faith, Hazard, if he has loſt his 
Money, I am ſure he has loſt his Wench, in 
* ſpite of the noble Virtue of Conſtan y. 
Hax. Come, Theodore, a lucky Hand or 
_ © two at the Groom-Porter's will get thee as 
5 good a Miſtreſs as any about the Town. | 3 
Kant. No, pox ont! they are kept ſo high 2 


* 


e: by fooliſh elder Brothers, that poor younger 
FgBrothers mult deſpair of em. 3 4 

«© Haz. No, Rant, thou art miſtaken; the el- 
der Brothers are ſo kind to keep 'em for the 
: Ys | 1 55 £ : - younger, 9 
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concerning the Engliſh, &c. 25 
younger, that cannot do't for themſelves ; 
they are civil to the one for Love, and the 


other for Money. 5 N 
KFEKeant. I am not of your Opinion; there was 
never ſo much ready Money, and ſo little 


Love ſtirring, as at this time. 


0 


| © Haz. Faith then we (that have but ſhallow 
| Purſes) muſt three or four club for one; ſhe'll 


ſerve us all, conſidering how we drink. Come, 
Theodore, be not melancholy ; if thou haſt loſt 
thy Miſtreſs, I'll club with thee for another. 


FF < Theod. So, Gentlemen, this Dialogue runs 


off very ſmartly ; you had rehearſed it before: 
But I find you have the Effects of laſt Night's 


2 Debauch upon you, and are hot-headed this 
Morning, what elſe ſhould make you think 
me Melancholy? es 
Rant. Come, faith, thou art. | 
= < Theod. I muſt confeſs, Gentlemen, I am 


. 


not in fo briſk a Humour as to leap over Joint- 
tools, or come over a Stick for the King, or 


any of thoſe pretty Frolicks ; but I have no 


is Trouble, unleſs you will create me one. 


Ex. I am fo far from that, that I'll tell 
"3 thee News that will rejoice the Heart of thee, 


if thou wert as dumpiſh as a young Spark that 
is newly denied to be truſted with a white Pe- 


riwig. 


T beod. Prythee, what's that? 
Rant. That which I am ſure you'll bite at. 


0 og . "A 
= © ax. There is the moſt delicate, charming 


W Creature, come to lie over-againft us, in Bow- 


ftreet ! Oh *tis a melting Girl! ſhe looks as if 


me would diffolve like an Anchovy in Claret. 
FE © Kant. She would reliſh better (when a Man 
has the hot fit upon him) than Small-beer in 
= @ Fever, = RE 


Haz, 
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„ Similies; but who the Devil is this incompa- | 


25 eleven and twelve. 


over fond of tranſlating, I cannot follow him any 
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and Compariſons in abundance. Theſe laſt pleaſe 


luche but are made to ſpeak by Compariſons. 


thing in his Hands; which is a modeſt way of 
inſinuating that he gain d by the Bargain. : 


© Haz. Than Small-beer, a pox on't! ſhe 8 
would be more welcome to thee than a Re- "i 
* prieve would, if thou wert juſt now trolling : 

out Hopkins and Sternhold upon a Ladder. 1 
_ © 'Theod. You are mighty witty, and full of i 
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* rable Lady? * 
* Rant. Pox on't! thou art as tefly as an old 
& lean Judge faſting, upon the Bench, 
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But this is not half the Scene. True Wit coſts 
this Author ſo little, that he fills whole Pages 
with it, without any trouble. As for my Part, 
I find him ſomewhat too prolix, and not being 


further. There's the turn of the Engliſh Comedy 3 
of our Times. The Thoughts are generally bet- 
ter, but there's always ſwearing, idle Stories, 


them more than any thing elſe: There's ſuch a a 
Profuſion of them in this Play, that there's no- 
thing in't even to (c) Brin D' Avoine and la Mer- 


Maitre Jaques has ſome : As for Eli ſe, the Houſe- 
Maid, ſhe has no leſs than half a dozen one after 
another. By reading this you muſt know enough ? 
of their Compariſons, and I am perſuaded it will 
be ſome Pleaſure to you to hear no more of them. ? 
But I muſt ſhew you ſome of the Alterations ' 
that made the Author ſay, Moliere had loſt no- 
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(c) Brin D'Avoine, la Merluche, Maitre] aques, and Eliſe 4 
ave Perſons in Moliere's Avare, | 5 En 


wen the Miſer's Son is inform'd, that his 


Re- ther was going to marry his Miſtreſs, he com- 
ing ins of being ill. In Moliere, the Father ſends 

in to the Kitchen to drink a large Glaſs of freſh 
of Mater. We in France think this is agreeable to 
pa- e Character of a Miſer, and that the whole 


aſſage is extraordinary: But it is not ſo here 
dr Water does not reliſh much with the Engliſh, 
It even in Comedy; and their Poet, who is 
uch more delicate than Moliere, inſtead of an 
ſipid Glaſs of Water, ingeniouſly makes uſe of 
3&8 Glaſs of Brandy. N 
== When Froſine applauds the Frugality of Ma- 
acine, and would perſuade Harpagon that ſhe 1s 
Portion enough of herſelf, Harpagon replies, that 
ach things are not ſolid, and that he would be 
lad to touch ſomething. In the French, Pro- 
ie anſwers: Ah! you ſhall touch enough, and 
tterwards is in haſte to tell him, that there's a 
ertain Country where his Miſtreſs has an Eſtate, 
hat he will be Maſter of. But an Engliſb Poet 
an't part with this Buſineſs of touching fo ſoon; 
bey that go a great way for an idle Story, take 
are not to neglect one they find ready to their 
lands. Now you ſhall ſee what Moliere has 
gained by this Gentleman. Froſme anſwers: 
ouch! bow ? Ton Hall certainly touch her, and you 
all touch every where, and as much as you pleaſe, 
e eis a pretty Creature to touch, there's a touch for 
o. By theſe two Alterations you may judge 
f the reſt. | + 
. There are a thouſand little ways of pleaſing 
8 {pers'd thro' Moliere's Plays, which are inſipid 
o people without a Genius; tis theſe ways that 
make Moliere what he is. Were not afraid that 
the Buſineſs would carry us too far, I could eaſi- 
ly let you ſee that the Engliſh Author has drop'd 
| | _— A 
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the Play, it will {till fall ſhort in Exgliſb of what ul 


ſeems they mean by it, a certain Fruitfulneſs of 


into Ridicule, and making Vice agreeable. If! 


"0 


a great many of them in his Tranſlation, whe- 
ther thro' Diſdain, or want of Taſte, or that for 
co Reaſons he would not have the People re- 


ſh them, and tho' there were _ elſe in 


tis in the Original. The Truth on't is, moſt of 


the Engliſh Poets don't know how to make an ml 


agreeable uſe of a Trifle : They heap Thoughts A 
upon Thoughts, and generally without either nl 
Choice, or Delicacy; and they over-look, for i 


able Manner. > 5 
But to prove in good Earneſt, that the Engliſh | 


all their own; and tho' we ſhould give it up to 
them, they would {till fall ſhort of what they ml 
think themſelves to be. This Humour is much 
the ſame thing as jeſting with the French, and 
exactly what we call (d) Einfall. But not to loſe al 
any time about the ſignification of the Word, it 


Imagination, which for the moſt part tends to 
overthrow the Ideas of Things, turning Virtue "ll 


am not much miſtaken, tis the Property of a Ml 
good Play, to correct as well as to pleaſe; and I 
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(a) The Author was a Swiſs, as is obſerved before in the i 
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concerning the Engliſh, Go. 29 
Pall always look upon both together to be the 


ud ief end of Comedy, and where-ever I find it in 
r icem, I expect to ſee the People more prudent, 
re 308 leaſt in ſome reſpects, and more polite. I 
= Inſider the Stage as ſomething that takes away 
ut adicule, and it gives me ſome Pain to ſee Co- 
of Mey diffuſe it. Moliere was the Scourge of Ri- 
—_ e in his Country; that is his great Enco- 
— ium, and all the World knows how much 
ter ace is obliged to him on that account. If 

land had had its Moliere, in the room of all 
not eſe Poets with their Humour, perhaps ſhe might 
an cured of ſome great Ridicule ; for Example, 
a e little Care they take to conceal their Con- 


Wmpt of the reſt of the World; to take it away 
Wtirely is, I believe, above the reach of Come- 
but as to their ways of ſhewing it, I am 
rſuaded if a ſkilful Poet would undertake the 
eck, a great many well-bred People among 
em would not be reproach'd on that account, 
a they would at the fame time be made ſenſi- 
, that their Nation has its Faults as well as. 
ers. Let me now ſay a Word of their Trage- 
, and 1'1! have done. | 5 
lf the Eugliſb could reſolve to be more natural 
their Fragedies, and to ſtudy the Language 
Nature more than they do, they would, no 


oa 6 


oſe Mubt, excel all Europe. England is a Country 
ut at affords a large Scene of Paſſions, and Cata- 
; of ophes, and Shakeſpear, one of their beſt an- 
to nt Poets, has put a great part of their Hiſto- 
tue into his Tragedies. Beſides, the Genius of 
i I IF Nation inclines to Seriouſneſs; their Lan- 
f 2 se is bold and conciſe, and ſuch as is neceſ- 
did expreſs the Paſſions. This is the Reaſon 


It their Tragedies excel in a great Number of 
e Paſſages; but they have the ſame Faults, if 
e e 


not more, in my Opinion, than their Comedies. 
The Heroes of Antiquity are diſguis'd, as they wal 
are in France; We ſee Hanibal with a full 
bottom Wig powder'd, under his Helmet, Rib- 
bons on his Coat of Mail, and holding his Sword 
with a fringed Glove. The Plays, as well as the 
Perſons, are a Mixture of the Comic and the 
Serious; the moſt melancholy Events and the! 
merrieſt Farce follow one another by turns; 
which, in my Opinion, is not only ill contriv'd,! 
but entirely inconſiſtent with the end of Tra. 
edy. In ſhort, moſt of the Executions repre/ 
ented in the Play, are done on the Stage, which 
is ſometimes cover'd with dead Bodies. I am 
told, Oedipus appears with his Eyes burſt. 1! 
have ſeen them pinch a Man on a Croſs for hall! 
an hour. In my Opinion, Poets that have: 
=_ Genius, and know how to work the Pal 
ions, ought not to have recourſe to Pincers 
And they can have no Pretence to excuſe them 
{elves on account of the People's Taſte for Shew: ml 
of that kind, ſince they have been labouring for ml 
Ages to improve it; and ſurely the leaſt goo! ll 
they could do to the Engliſh, was to fit thei! 


Guſt for the Stage. 1 

There's another Thing leſs excuſable in thei: 
Tragedies, and that is their conſtant Attacks on 
the French Authors, that do them no other II 
than to excel them. The chief of their Tragici 
Poets of our Time treats Corneille much after th?“ 
ſame Manner as Shadwell does Moliere, that is 
by plundering and making Prefaces to abuſe him. 
But I will not enter into a particular Examina 
tion of this Subject, nor do I think there's 2 7 
Occaſion for it; the Character I have given a- 
ready is ſufficient : And theſe Gentlemen, that 

| | ewe 


6 


concerning the Engliſh, &c. 31 


ies, ive their Heroes ſuch ſublime Sentiments, have 
hey ut low ones themſelves; and in their Plays, 
full here they make Strangers ſpeak, the Language 
dib. far different from that of their Prefaces, where 
ord ey ſpeak themſelves; and it may be faid, that 
the Nis their Cuftom to laugh at Honeſty and Vir- 
the ue, and that they thi neither has any proper 
the tation but the Stage 
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are near as good as thoſe at Paris, the Decorations 
the Purpoſe. The ſame Thing may be ſaid of 


and agreeable in theſe Airs, and in my Opinion 


ple than others. | 


carry a Taſte altogether peculiar ; They are 


LerrTer III 


5 are ſtill, Sir, on the Subject of the 
Fan Engliſh Recreations, and you ſhould 
have known before this Time what 1 
had to ſay on that Head, if poor in- 
jured Moliere had not met me upon 
the Road. | | > 
The Eygliþh have their Opera's too, but they 
don't make any great Noiſe about them, nor 
will I ſay much on the Subject. The Muſick 
ſeems to me to be but indifferent, the Machines 


are fine, but above all, that made of Sattin is 
extraordinary magnificent, They don't dance 
as well as the French; but, on the other Hand, 
they dance leſs frequently, and perhaps more to 


their ſinging; they ſing only the Airs, and re- 
hearſe the reſt. There's ſomething uncommon 


is more ſuitable to the Taſte of melancholy Peo- 


They have ſet Concerts of Muſick for certain 
Days of the Week, which People go to hear for 

Money, and in my Judgment it exceeds that of 
their Opera's; perhaps tis becauſe the Muſicians ® 
are not ſtreighten'd in the Compoſitions by the 
Poet. The People of Quality of both Sexes ne- 
ver fail to be at theſe Concerts, whither they 
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arm'd with the Noiſe of Trumpets and Kettle- "26M 
rums; at leaſt the Muſicians juſtify themſelves 
that Account for uſing ſuch noiſy Inſtruments 
"258 cloſe Places. I was often pleaſed at theſe Meet- 
gs, to obſerve the Confuſion among the Men, 
ho ſeem'd aſtoniſh'd to find themfelves in a 
lace where they could neither game nor drink, 
Ind there being none but modeſt Women, they 
Nurſt take no Liberties, nor could they find any 


ald 2A ubject for Diſcourſe, The Women, on the other 
it I Tand, were highly pleaſed with gaining Reſpect, 


he Thing in the World they like beſt) and look- 
g on one another. This Kind of Behaviour has 
is Advantage, that it gives People an Oppor- 
nity of hearing the Muſick without Noiſe. 
The young Men of Quality have Meetings of 


ck Heir own, much after the ſame Manner, with- 
nes ut Mirth or much polite or regular Converſa- 
Ns ion. They are generally at Chocolate-Houſes, 
13 Which are ſomething more eſteem'd than the 
ce offee-Houſes. The People that the Engliſh call 
nd, aus, are a Kind of a Copy of your French 
to Marquis, but not quite ſo impertinent, for they 
of on't take ſo much Pains to be heard, as to be 


re- zen, Tis not likely they can thrive much in a 

on Country of good Senſe, where whimſical Poſtures : 
on r Ways, or an odd faſhion'd Suit of Cloaths, are 

eo- ut little minded, or eſteem'd; and where a 

: Man that is nothing but Out-ſide, and that has 

ain o other Employment but himſelf, runs the 

tor que of paſſing for a Fool, rather than a pretty 

ins The ordinary Amuſements of the Engliſh are, 

he ine, Women, and Dice, or, in a Word, De- 

ne- auchery. They are not nice at leaſt in the two 


rſt, which they join together, without either 
Delicacy or Agreeableneſs : One may ſay, that 
FS 5 D they 
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1 London. Tis incredible to think what a Num- 


ſeen in their Company; they are common in 


given them by the Publick. | 
: -and are particular in this, that they always wa 


LETTER Wm MM 
muſt drink after the ſame Manner, and they are bk 


& 


them. Theſe Debauches continue a long Time, ⁵ 


and are ſometimes carry d very far; ſome have 


been ſo extravagant as to ſwear they would kill 
the firſt Man they met in the Streets, and they AY 
were as good as their words. Two young Men were 


hang d for it; but meeting none in the Street, it 
being two in the Morning, they call d at a Houſe, q 


* 7 the Man that came to open the” T: 2 | 


L have ſeen a Man of Quality that had a Pardon 7 
for a Murder of the fame Kind. But their Di- 
verſions would be dangerous tho they were not 


ſo extravagant as theſe. The Women of Plex: 
ſure they paſs their Time with are often ſo much 
injur'd, that without making any Vows, they 
kill the firſt Man they meet, when he is mad 
enough to deal with them. Tis alledg'd that 
Canary and Roſa- ſolis, which they drink in 
great Quantities, is the Reaſon that ſome Diſtem -. 
pers are ſo frequent, and fo hard to be cur'd, in 


ber of thoſe Creatures are in that City, and that 
the Men ſhould be ſo little aſham'd of being 


every Reſpect. Theſe frequent Exceſſes contri- 
bute, no doubt, to make the Exgliſb melancholy 7 
and paſſionate, as we ſee they are: But I don't 


pretend to carry this Point further than it ought 
to be. If many of them are what I have painted 


them, there are a great many others of a con- 
trary Diſpoſition, and no doubt deſerve the Eu- 
comium of Civil and Sober Gentlemen, which is 


The Engl E 


take much Pleaſure in walkin 0 2M 
k 9 


concerning the Engliſh, &c. 55 
a, nor can a Man preſerve his Health in Fug- 
„ „ without ſtirring much; the Air is _ | 
eck, and a moderate Exerciſe will not be ſufh- 
ent. But 1 believe few of them take any No- 
Nee of this, however the Cuſtom of walking faſt 
Day well be imputed to it. Walking is like- 
File 2 great Diverſion among the Ladies, and 
eeir Manner of doing it is one way of knowing 
Weir Character; deſiring only to be ſeen, they 
alk together, for the moſt part, without 
"peaking : They are always dreſs d, and always 
if, they go forward conſtantly, and nothing 
nn amuſe or put them out of their way: I 
oubt they would not ſtoop to take up a Flower 
rom under their Feet: I never ſaw any of them lie 
n the Graſs, nor ſhew the leaft Inclination to 
ig. They are ſtrangers to walking in the cool 
f the Evening; and it may be ſaid, that they 
Wave no Pleaſure but in being ſeen; and that 
hey would not find any even in a fine day, 
"WF cre it not that it ſets off their Finery to more 
Advantage, and that they are in hopes of meets 
Ing thoſe they would ſhew themſelves to: But 
Whether this is more peculiar to Ergli/þ Women 
han Women in general, may be a Queſtion, 
WY ct notwithſtanding all their Care to be ſeen, 
Whey are ſeldom Coquets z nor have they any ri- 
iculous Affectations or bol Their Air 


3 d Ways. 
ſo modeſt (laying aſide their great Number of 
Patches) that a Man is ſometimes under a Temp- 
Wation of telling a Woman that ſhe is handſome, 
o have the Pleaſure of letting her know it. 
They take the Air in Coaches in a ſinall Cir- 
le, or Ring, made in an open Field, and raid: 
The Coaches roll gently about, ſome on one ſide, 
and ſome on another, which at a little diftance 
looks like a pleaſant Riding-houſe z but near 
EE” 1 , Dy hand 


hand one may ſee clearly, that they come there 
only to ſee and be ſeen. But this Amuſement 
does not begin even in the hotteſt Part of tge 
Summer, till the day is fpent, when walking is 
Pleaſant ; then every one goes away, as having al 
nothing more to do. Add to this the Comedy 
and Concerts of Muſick, of which I have given 
you an Account already, and where they go to 
de ſeen by Candle-light, and you have exactly nll 
the outward Manner of living of the London 
Dames. : TED SE x ©. Ws 
I have been curious to know whether they had 
any better Amuſements than publick Shews or 
Walking, in which I inform'd myſelf by Engliſb- 
men of my Acquaintance. If you had been in 
my Place, you would, no doubt, have addreſsd WM 
ourſelf to the Engliſh Ladies themſelves, to 
' So the Truth. Your brown People are moſt 
eſteem'd in England, the fair are too common. 
What I have diſcover'd on this Subject is, that 
the Women eaſily fall in Love, that they are not 
at much Pains to conceal it, and that they are 
capable of taking violent Reſolutions in Favour of 
a Lover; ſoft and gentle nevertheleſs, without Ni- 
cety, or Art, eaſy in Converſation, and little inju- 
red bythe Tenderneſs of the Men, who beftow but a a 
very ſmall Part of their Time upon them. In 
Effect, moſt of them prefer Wine and Gaming 
to Women, in which they are the more blame- 
able, becauſe the Women are much better than 
the Wine in England. But when the Men are 
enamour'd, tis with great Paſſion, Love with 
them is not a Weakneſs to be aſhamed of; tis an 
Affair of Seriouſneſs and Importance; and the 
Deſign very often is either to ſucceed, or to part 
„ with Realtor Take it! Sr To 
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__ concerning the Engliſh, Ge. | 37 
But generally when they go after the fair La- 


es, they take but little Pains. to let them un- 


rſtand that they will not be indebted to them 
their Favours. They are lazy even in Love; 
ad never look farther than at eaſy Pleaſures. 
good Fortune with them is that which is got 
1 ithout Trouble. London is, no doubt, the City 
the World, where your lazy Deboſhees are 
eſt accommodated with the Means of pleaſing 
hemſelves. But in caſe it were not ſo, the Eng- 


7 don't ſeem to be cut out for any other kind 
f Gallantry : They know no Mean between an 
Intire Familiarity, and a profound Silence; but 


ieir good Senſe will not ſuffer the laſt to be over 


| Y Wroubleſome to them. I have ſeen, among Peo- 
Nile of Quality, Pipes and Tobacco carry'd to the 


able after an Entertainment, the Women re- 
re, and the Men ſee them go away quietly, as 
Whey were filling their Pipes. 5 


4 There's yet a much greater Fault, which the 


ngliſh Women have Reaſon to complain of, and 
hat is, that moſt of the Huſbands keep Miſtreſles, 
Some have carry'd them home, and made them 
Fat at the ſame Table with their Wives, and yet 
o Miſchief happen'd. - I believe, if they had a 
Mind they would make them lie in the ſame 
Wed, and I don't know whether there have not 
een ſome that thought of it. After this, the 
igliſß may, no doubt, boaſt to have the beſt 
Wives in the World. And moſt Men will envy 
hem as much on that account, as for their Beau- 
. There's another thing very extraordinary, 
Ind which is no ſmall Proof of the Engliſh Wo- 
wen's Goodneſs, that theſe Miſtreſſes ſuffer but 
Pittle in their Reputation: They have been ſeen 
oven in Company with the Wives, and if there's 
any Diſtinction, tis that they are handſomer for 


the moſt part, better dreſs'd, and leſs ſtarch d. 
In other Places, this alone might be ſufficient to 
make the Wives ſhun them; but here all Occa. * 
ſions of Jealouſy put together, produce nothing; 
which is ſo extraordinary, conſidering Women! 
Temper, that if you won't believe me on my 
Word, I can't take it ill. I believe, indeed, that i 
- tis thro' pure Goodneſs, that the married Wo 8 
men ſuffer theſe Miſtreſſes; yet *tis not impoſ 
ſible but there may be ſome other View, ant 
that the marry'd Women are unwilling to uſe 
the others with Severity, leſt by fo doing, they 
might happen to make an ill Precedent, which 8 
would afterwards turn upon themſelves, for tho 
the ſtrong Inclination of the Engliſh is for eaſy 
Gallantries, there are, however, ſome of ano 
ther Sort, and Intrigues are common enough in 
London, Every thing ſeems to lead the Inhab» ml 
tants to it: Impunity, the Greatneſs of th? 
Town, eaſy Huſbands, lazy Wives, their great nl 
Inclination to read Things that are amourous, al 
or idle Stories, and nothing elſe. Such as R. 
chefter's Works, which are contemptible for their 
Indecency, but otherwiſe ingenious. I have had 
them twice, and loſt them as often in Houſes 
where ſome Women happen'd to be my &llov | 
Lodgers. To this may be added, licentious Co- 
medy, and the little Converſation between the 
Men and the Women. Epi N 
The common People have a great many Di- 
verſions, which may ſerve to let them know * 
* themſelves. Some have the Appearance of Fierce 
neſs: As that of throwing at Cocks at ſome Di- 
- ſtance, merge pcm is, to ſee either 
© Men or Beaſts fighting, where there's always 
Blood ſhed, There's her very doch ene Eo 
and inſplent; this is Foot-ball, where theytake i 


cConcorniug the Engliſh, Go. 39 
Woreat deal of Pleaſure in breaking Windows, 
at to d Coach Glaſſes if they meet any or when 
res any publick Rejoicings, they make a 
ung; ne, and toſs People, paſſing by, to and again. 
nen! any of theſe Diverſions are Proof of their hap- 
My a Condition, ſince even ſome of the Grandees 
rtake of them. You may ſee Blue Garters 
ifs the Time at Bowls with Tradeſmen, without 
iy Diſtinction, which ſhews not only that 
and reatneſs among the Engliſh is no hindrance to 


uſe muſements, but likewiſe that it does not con- 
hey tt in the Contempt of the Populace, or keeping 
hich hem at a diſtance, as tis in other Nations; and 
tho rat they don't think their Grandeur expos'd, 
al) Mnce the Dignity of Man, which is much greater, 
uh not expos'd by ordinary Recreations. Like- 


in vice in their Dances, which require a great Num- 
er of People, Jam told, that in the Country, 
hen there's not Company enough, they make 


eat ſe of their Servants without any difficulty to 
us, nake up the Set. There's nothing more requir'd 
Ro In theſe Dances, than to place the Parties in Or- 
- er, after different ways, and that they follow 
ad 


dne after another: This gives an Opportunity to 
Waſhful young People to be ſoon acquainted, 
nd that, perhaps, was the End of inventing 


The Pleaſures of the Table, in tllis happy Nation, 
may be put in the ſame Rank with the ordinary, 
every one is accuſtom'd to good eating. It con- 
its chiefly in à variety of Puddings, Golden- 
ippixs, which is an excellent kind of Apples, 


lelicious green Oyſters, and Roaſt-Beef, which is 
er the favourite Diſh as well at the King's Table as 


| Wy at a Tradeſman's ; tis common to ſee one of 


e theſe Pieces weigh from twenty to thirty Pound, 
e 


and from thirty to forty: And this may be fad 
_ . 1 to 


0 
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r 
4 K. 
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to be (as it were) the Emblem of the Proſperity 

| and Blienty of the te 5 4 -, 

The Diverſion of taking the Air on the Thames, 

and Scolding, muſt not be ay  *Tis common 
among all ſorts of People, Men and Women, 
Beople of Quality as well as others. The Water- i 
men, who muſt have a Share of the Sport, boaſt nl 
of the ſeyeral Advantages they had obtain'd that 
way, among others, how they put K. Charles II. 
out of Countenance, by calling him Chimney | 
Sweeper. That Prince took much Pleaſure in 

making himſelf familiar with all the World, 
which is the chief Reaſon that his Memory is ſtill | 
o dear to the People; his Countenance was 

black, and having procur'd a Tax to be laid on 
Chimneys, it gave ſome Diſguſt. Goin f 
Day by Water, and being engag'd in a Scolding- 
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match, ſome Water-men hit upon that, Which 
ſtopp'd his Mouth immediately. This gave them 
a great deal of Pleaſure, and made ſome amends i 
for the Tax. You muſt know, by the way, that nl 
no Abuſe is ſo common, or outragious in their 
Eyes, as that of French Dog; one may hear 
them ſay it both by Land and Water, and to all 
ſorts of Strangers as well as the French, and I 
am perſuaded they think to aggravate the Title. 
of Dog, by coupling it with the Word French, ſoa 
much do they hate and deſpiſe our Nation; 
while ſome of theſe Frenchmen, on the other 
Hand, may perhaps find in that very thing ſome 
Reparation for the Abuſe, as valuing themſelves 
_ at @ high Rate, and looking on the French Name 
to be glorious; Thus Nations are poſſeſs'd with MK 
Selfxlove, which is often as ridiculous as that of i 
2 People. Let us now return to the Eug- il 
0 Recreations, particularly ſuch as give room 
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7 concern ing the En gliſh, c. 41 
Fx reproach them with having ſtill ſome Re» 
Hains of their ancient Fiercenels. wm” 
Some of theſe Diverſions are owing to the in- 


mes, 

non te Courage of the Animals of the Country, 
en, that of Cock-fighting. Their Dogs are, I 
ter- elieve, the boldeſt in the World, and (if the 


aſt erm may be uſed) the leaſt bragging. They 
either bark nor bite; they fight to Death with- - 
ut any Noiſe, One may ſee ſome of theſe 
Wreatures dragging along a broken Leg, and re- 
EMurning to the Charge. I am aſſur d that one of 
hem, in King Charles II's time, kill'd a Lion, 
nd that it has been proved by Experience, that 
Mach as are of a true breed will ſuffer their Legs 
Mo be cut off, one after another, without letting 
Wo their hold, If I durſt, I would readily ſay, 


g hat there's a ſtrong Reſemblance in many things 
ch between the Engliſh and their Dogs. Both are 
m ſlent, head-ſtrong, lazy, unfit for Fatigue, no 
ds ay quarrelſome, intrepid, eager in fight, in- 
at enſible of blows, and incapable of parting. 
ir There are however ſome that pretend to find this 
r difference, that out of Ergland the Dogs are vi- 
1 cious, but the Men more tractable. 
I Cock: fighting is diverting enough, the Anger, 
and Eagerneſs of theſe little Creatures, and the 


triumphant Crowing of a Cock when he ſtruts 
baughtily on the Body of his Enemy, has ſome- 
thing int ſingular and pleaſant. What renders 
| theſe Shews leſs agreeable is, the great Number 
of Wagerers, who appear as angry as the Cocks 
W themſelves, and make ſuch a Noiſe, that one 
would believe every Minute they were going to 
fight; but Combats among the Men are another 

kind of Diverſion, where the Spectators are more 
peaceable. 5 4. e 

== = The 


Ll 


42 LETTER III. 

The Aſſailants begin with running againſt 
each other, Heads foremoſt, like Rams, and af. 
terwards come to Boxing. By the Laws of the 
Play (as they call it) a Man is not to ſtrike his 
Adverſary on the Ground, but muſt give him 
time to riſe; and the Standers-by take care to 
ſee theſe Laws ſtrictly obſerved. They never 
part till one of them calls for Quarter, which 
they don't do till they are quite diſabled. Theſe 
Combats are in great eſteem among the Engliſh, i 
and very diverting not only to the Men but to 
the Women likewiſe. One may ſee Mothers 
bring their Sons, and married Women encourage 
their Huſbands to engage: And Perſons of Qua- 
lity lay aſide their Swords, Wigs, and Neck- 
cloaths to box, when they are inſulted by mean 
People, againſt whom they muſt not draw their 
Swords. For if a Man ſhould happen to do fo 
againſt any Perſon whatever, he would run the 
Riſque of being knock'd down by the Mob, 
which 1s the Reaſon that there are no Bullies in 
London. And ſuch as are pleaſed with Conflicts 
of this Kind, may eaſily indulge their Taſte by 
turning Prize-fighters. There are now and then 
ſome of them in this City; but none ſince my 
coming, or at leaſt I have not ſeen any. 

I believe the Execution of Criminals may be 
put in the fame Rank with their ferce Diver- 
ſions: This returns every fix Weeks regularly 
with the Seſſions. The Criminals paſs thro' the 
City in Carts, dreſs d in their beſt Cloaths, with 
white Gloves, and Noſe-gays, if it be the Sea- 
ſon. Thoſe that die merrily, or that don't at 
leaſt ſhew any great Fear of Death, are ſaid to 
die like Gentlemen; and to merit this Encomi- 
um, moſt of them die like Beaffs, without any 
Concern, or like Fools, for having no other _— 

= | than 


han to divert the Crowd. One of theſe Wretches, 


af. Peing come to the Place of Execution, defir'd to 
the peak to ſome of his Neighbours that he happen'd 
his a ſee in the Throng. They came to him, and 
Im hen he told them, that he was unwilling to die 
to ithout aſking their Forgiveneſs for a great In- 
er 


Pury he had done them. They anſwer d, that 
they forgave him heartily, but that they could 


ſe not imagine what it could be. The Thief 

65, ſeem'd to be in much haſte to tell it, and | 
to Fat laſt own'd that he had to do with their Wives, 

rs which had troubled him very much. Another 

e lately made the Cart ſtop before a Tavern Door, 
and aſk'd the Man of the Houſe whether he had 


- not loſt a ſilver Ewer : The Man told him he 
NN had been robb'd of one very lately. Make us 
r drink, then ſaid the Thief, and I'll tell you 
d where tis. The Tavern-man being tranſported 
> with the News, made a great deal of haſte to 


treat him, and he treats his Companions; and 
before the Cart mov'd away, he told the Tavern- 
man very calmly, twas I took away your Ewer, 
| and you ſhall have it again when I come back. 
They have been obſerv'd to put their white 
Gloves into their Pockets on the Way, left the 
| ſhould be injur'd by the Rain, and made unfit 
to appear at Tyburn. Something of this Kind 
happens at moſt Executions, and four or five 
| Thieves are generally honour'd with Elogies. 
| Tho! there's ſomething very melancholy in this, 
pet a Man can't well forbear laughing to ſee 
| - theſe Rogues ſet themſelves off for Heroes, by 
an Affectation of deſpiſing Death  « 
= There's not the leaſt Appearance of any Al- 
deration in the Faces of ſome of them, which is 
= @# much ftronger Proof of their being under no 
_ Concern, than all theſe Bravadoes, One can't 


*** L 
obſerve either Fear or Paleneſs; nor could theſe ⁵⁸ä 
| Malefactors be diſtinguiſh'd from others, were it 
= |. not for their Finery, and the Ropes about their 


1 Necks. I have been ſometimes conſidering what 
f might be the Source of this Inſenſibility, which 
| appears to me very extraordinary; but I could 
„ never account for it. I believe, indeed, that the il 
| j | frequent Executions, the great Numbers that ſuf- 4 q 
fer together, and the Applauſes of the Crowd, 8 
I => may contribute ſomething to it. The Rrandy : 
WE which they ſwallow before their ſetting out, 
11 helps to ſtun them; but all this would have no 
| W448 Effect on any other People, ſo that the Engliſh 
14/208 muſt be influenced by ſome ſtronger Reaſons to 
i be deduced from their Conſtitutions. Iam aſ- 
n ſur'd that *tis uſual to ſee their Parents or Friends 
1 pull them by the Feet while they are hanging, 
„ in order to put a ſpeedy End to their Pain, which 
1 is very extraordinary. . 
1140 You muſt know, the Exgliſb die by their own 
43% hands with as much indifference as by another's ; _ 
il *Fis common to hear People talk of Men and 
1 Women, that make away with themſelves, as 
"i they call it, and generally for Reaſons that 
«4 1h would appear to us but as Trifles: The Men, 
1 perhaps, for the Cruelty or Inconftancy of their 
1 Miſtreſſes; and the Women for the Ind ifferency 
Wi of the Men. Laſt Year, in the ſpace of fifteen 
7 Days, three Girls hang'd themſelves for ſome 
1 Uneaſineſs in their Amours; and the People that 
WE | told me of it, did not ſeem to be fo much con- 
1 cern'd at the thing, as that two of them ſhould 
„ do it for the ſake of Iriſomen, whom they deſpiſe 
„ very much, and look upon as People incapable 
JUN of Love. Not long ſince, a young Man, and an 
1 only Son, drew a Piſtol out of his Pocket, and 
wh ſhot himſelf thro! the Head in his Father's Pre- 
ff [ = . 3 ſence, 
th 


"mm concerning the Engliſh, Go. 45 
nce, becauſe he refus d him Money: A Man 
figure did ſomething of the ſame Kind to vex 
s Wife : He comply'd with every thing ſhe de- 
Banded upon Marriage, but being afterwards 
MT ffatisfy'd with her, and knowing her to be ve- 
covetous, he told her he would play her a 
Trick, and this Trick was to go and hang him- 
if; thinking by that, to have her Eſtate (which 
as conſiderable) forfeited to the King, as 18 
pſual on like Occaſions. Hanging, it ſeems, 
iras formerly much in Faſhion, but now cutting 
f Throats is more modiſh. : RE. 
An extraordinary thing of this kind happen'd 
very lately, and tho' it be melancholy enough, 
yet it made the whole Town laugh. A French- 
nan that liv'd a long time in England, and thought 
the was Engliſh in every Article, reſolv'd to kill 
himſelf in a Fit of Chagrin. He made choice, as 
ou may well imagine, of the modiſh way of 
Dying, and proceeded fo far as to give himfelf a 
cut with a Razor; but being frighten'd to ſee his 
own Blood, and ſuddenly changing his Reſolu- 
tion, he had Recourſe to the Surgeons, but they 
could not ſave him; and ſo he died in their 
Hands, to the great Joy of the Engliſh, who 
made themſelves very merry with it: They go 
roundly to work on ſuch Occaſions, and never 
retreat. To the Proofs I have already given on 
this Subject, which may perhaps be too many, 
I muſt add two more, which ſeem to be un- 
common. 1 
An old Lord, not long ſince, endeavour'd to 
cut his own Throat, but wanting Strength to do 
it to the purpoſe, his Servants happen'd to come 
into the Room in the mean time unexpectedly, 
and being in Hopes of ſaving him, they run to 


0, 


— 


the Surgeon's, but the old Man being fix'd in. 


kis 


46 LETTER W. _— 
his Reſolution, thruſt two of his Fingers into the 
Wound, widen'd it, and then died. The fame 
Week, if I am not miſtaken, an Officer belong- 
ing to the Tower, being much concern'd for his 
Wife's running away with her Gallant, flung : 
himſelf from a Balcony into the Street, by 
which his Legs were broke. He was carried im- 
mediately to be dreſs'd ; but before it could be 
done, he took a Knife out of his Pocket and 
kill'd himſelf. Theſe People ſeem to contradic 
an Obſervation that is made, as if thoſe who re- 
ſolve to fall by their own Hands, are however 
capable of being ſurpriz'd, and even willing to 
live, when they are under an Apprehenſion of 
dying after any other Mode, than that they 
made choice of. The Author of that Reflection, 
who knew Men very well, did not know the 
Engliſh, for tis certain they will die ſome way 
or another, when they have taken a Reſolution, 
as they often do on ſmall Occafions. Tis diffi- 
cult to know the Source of this Singularity, if it 
be not what I have already hinted to you in their 
Character: They are violent in Paſlion, (that is) 
they are reſolved to ſucceed ; proud withal, and 
incapable of bearing ill Fortune, or mending it ; 
and, in a Word, too melancholy for any Buſi- 
neſs but their Chagrin; and tho they are leſs 
influenced by Cuſtom than other Nations, yet 
they ſuffer very much by it on this Occaſion : So 
many Examples of voluntary Death before their 
Eyes, ſeem to encourage them, as the Roman 
| Matron did her Huſband, faying, O ! Pate, 
| there's xo Pain in it. Tis, no doubt, very un- 
happy that ſuch Madneſs ſhould get in among 
them, and be look'd upon as a piece of Prudence 
eren by good People. He was weary of Life, be 
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concerning the Engliſh, Gc. 47 


Zo ont of it, ſays one of them, when he was 
told that his _ Son had jump'd into the Thames - 
and was drown'd. 


They part with Life general 
y much after the ſame Manner, calmly, and 
ith a good Grace. Tis true, indeed, they take 


wa 
„ 


care to enjoy it firſt, by ſnunning Buſineſs, and 
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4 every Thing that is troubleſome. This is the 


Engliſh Art of Living, which is — more 
important than a Man's retiring handſomely 


Now I have ſaid enough of Murder, in a Let- 


ter that treats of Diverſions, the ſmall Remnant 
of Fierceneſs which is {till in the Nation lead 
me to it. I would not have you any way of- 
fended at this Word; it inſinuates, no doubt, 
& ſomething very odious to Strangers, but at the 

| fame time it produces a great many good Effects 


among the Engliſh, Tis to this Fierceneſs, 


== 


have nothing to lo 


| which can bear nothing, and is jealous of a 
thing, that they owe their chief Happineſs, 
| their Liberty. Tis by this that the People, tho 


divided and plunged in Proſperity, and Idleneſs, 


recover in a Minute all their Strength and for- 


get their Diſputes, to oppoſe unanimouſly every 
thing that tends to ſubdue them. In other Coun- 
tries, they that engage in dangerous Enterprizes 

e; but here thoſe that engage 
in ſuch Deſigns are the People that have the 
greateſt Eſtates, that can't live without them, 
and that would ſoon hang themſelves ſhould they 
loſe them any other way than by a Plot. One 
may venture to ſay, that a Nation ought to have 


ſome Portion of this 1 and fierce Temper 
Wo , 8 


to preſerve them from Slavery, as an honeſt 


Man ought to be ſomething of a Miſanthrope. 
In all other Countries, when a Man is diſgraced 
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at Court, he is ſo with all others; his Friends 
abandon him, and is unhappy in every re- 


ſpect. Here *tis quite otherwiſe: A Man is 


complimented on leaving the Court as one 


recovered from Sickneſs, and may expect to 


have more Friends than before. Reaſon alone 


cannot have ſo much Influence upon Men, 
there muſt be ſomething of this Temper to 
ſupport it. Tis this chiefly that renders the 


Engliſh ſo unfit for Court: As they have in 
-all Times been fond of Liberty, they can't bear 
Conſtraint. They are not given to talking, but 


when they ſpeak, tis not ſo much to tlatter 


a great Man as to tell the Truth. Sometimes 


they happen to do it bluntly, and on Occa- 
ſions where it ought to be done; and their 
Liberty, or Courage, in this Reſpect, is one 


.of thoſe Things that gain them Honour, and 


ſhould induce others to imitate them; but ſince 


few can do that with a good Grace, it were 


at. leaſt to be wiſh'd, that ſome. of theſe Eng- 


Tiſh were diſpers'd through the World, to tell 


Men ſuch Truths as none elſe dare venture to do. 
And next to. that kind of Courage which 1s ne- 
ceſſary for great Deſigns, this may claim the 


firſt Rank. The Engliſh have but little de- 
1 on the Court, or even on the Pub- 


lick in their way of living, nor will they be 
. Slaves to Cuſtom. They indulge their Incli- 
nations, and pleaſe themſelves with wiſhing for 


things that are extraordinary, - They have Courage 
enough to thwart common Opinion, and the 
Crowd, and even paſs for Fools, when tis 
neceſſary, which is a great Step to become 


truly reaſonable; while we ſee extravagant 


Follies, in the mean time, become ours: 
| > 


Concerning the Engliſh, &c 45 
and hereditary, among Nations more civiliz d 
and uniform, through the care People take to 
reſemble one another, and their Apprehen- 
ſion of deviating in the leaſt from their Neigh- 
bours. Adieu, | 


Kr, 


I am heartily yours. 


„„ DDT ANW. 


EETT ET IV 
Have ſpoke to you of the Engliſh as 
a People that, for the moſt part, 
have a greater Share of good Senſe, 
than is generally obſerv'd among 

other Nations. You deſire to know 
the Reaſon of ſuch a Superiority, 
and how I dare ſtill find Fault with them after 
acknowledging it. I muſt endeavour to gratif) 
you on that Head, tho' I ſhould. be accuſed of 
ſaying more than is proper in a Relation of Travels, 
or for one in my Condition. 
Good Senſe 1s given to all Nations; tis the 
Eſſence of Man; but all Men don't maintain or 
cultivate it with equal Care; which, in one 
Senſe, is the Thing that diſtinguiſhes Nations. 
Different Governments, Wants, and Advantages, 
have induced them to ſubſtitute different Things 
in the room of good Senſe. In France, where 
every one endeavours to pleaſe, and the Govern- 
ment is ſuch, that few can bear up without court- 
ing the Grandees, in lieu of good Senſe they 
have a kind of Behaviour and an ill turn of Con- 
verſation they call Wit; which are very oppoſite 
to it, ſince they conſiſt, for the moſt part, in 
the Knack of ſetting off Trifles to advantage, 
which good Senſe deſpiſes; ſo that a Man would 
be . to ſay, there's leſs of it in France, 
generally ſpeaking, than any where elſe. The 
Dutch, that inhabit a barren Country, where People 
T 5 are 
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Concerning the Engliſh, Ge. ir 
are obliged to live by Induſtry, and the Govern- 
ment is an Enemy to Grandeur and Pagean- 
try, have introduced Commerce and Frugality, 
which, no doubt, make the Underſtanding hea- 
vy; but in the main are no way oppoſite to 
right Reaſon, and it muſt be acknowledged 
that there's as much of it in Holland as 
any where elſe. The Ttalians that live in 
a delightful Country, have for their Share 
made choice of Pleaſure, and the Art of 
indulging Senſe; wherein they have ſo well 
ſucceeded, that they are wholly given up to 
it, which is as much as to ſay, that, generally 
ſpeaking; there's not much Reaſon to be ex- 
pected among them. The Germans, who have 
been famous in all Times for Accompliſhments 
of Body, turn their 'Thoughts chiefly that way, 
by applying themſelves to Exerciſes and Dreſ- 
ſing, and think the Improvement of the Mind 
conſiſts in ſtudying the Languages and Scien- 
ces, ſuch as are taught in the Schools; by 
which their Reaſon is too much confin'd and 
prevented from exerting its Faculties. Theſe, 
or any other Things once introduc'd in a Na- 


tion, and become, as it were, ſacred thro Cu- 


ſtom, poſſeſs, fill, and fire the Mind, ſupplant 
Reaſon, and exclude it. Let us now ſee uche 
ther the good Senſe of the Englifþ is embar- 
raſs d with ſuch Obſtacles or not. 
Their Government is mild; they enjoy Li- 
berty, which elevates the Mind, and are not 
[neceſſitated through any urgent or particular 
Conſideration, to ſubmit to mean or low Conceſſi- 
ons that corrupt it. They live at their eaſe, 
and the Country and the Sea furniſh them with 
every thing they want in abundance; fo that 
they have no Occaſion for over much CEconomy, 
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or to make it their chief Care. Tho the Coun- 
try abounds with things neceſſary for Life, 


it does not, however, produce ſuch deli- 


cious things as may give the People an 
Occaſion of refining much upon Pleaſure, and 


giving themſelves wholly up to it. They 


have no great Opinion of Finery or Dreſſing, 


which they leave to the Women, or of the 
Exerciſes, or generally of any thing that 
ſerves only to ſet off the Body; whether tis 


becauſe they are not over handſome, or that 
they ſhun whatever requires much Care, or 


puts them under any Conſtraint, They have 
too good an Opinion of themſelves, to imitate 
other People; and, in a word, they are ſuch 


great Enemies to every kind of Slavery, (which 
is of more Conſequence than all the reft) that 
they depend but very little upon Cuſtom. You 
muſt conclude from all this, that there ought 
to be fewer conceited Opinions in England than 


elſewhere, and conſequently more good Senſe. 
But ſince every Nation has ſome certain Por- 
tion, or Meaſure of Folly, which they can't get 
rid of, it comes to paſs that in a Country free 
from Cuſtom or general Folly, there's at the 
ſame time a great number of particular Errors, 


which muſt vary the Deſcription of the Man- 


ners of the People, and give frequent Occaſions 
for Cenſure. The ſame thing happens here; 
but I have one thing to add, tis this, that 
whatever I may ſay, is only intended to re- 
gard Nations in general, and that far from de- 


nying Reaſon is to be found among them, I am 
erſuaded there's none without a greater num- 


ber of Men of Merit, that appears to the World. 
Let us now return to the Eng 


they give of their good Senſe, 


liſh,- and the Proofs 


Concerning the Engliſh, G. 33 
1 believe I have told you that ſome of them 
ſhun publick Employments, to which they prefer 


the Repoſe and Pleaſures of a retired Life. This 


Singularity ſeems to me to be of Importance, 
and is a Proof of their good Senſe, among ma- 
ny others, and I dwell upon it the more wil 
lingly in regard *tis not only uncommon, but 
it may hikewiſe be a neceſſary Inſtruction to 
us. Here are great numbers of thoſe People 
that decline publick Buſineſs, and tho' they 
don't do much good to their Party by ſuch a 
Conduct, they do them, however, a great deal 
of Honour; if it be true that there's more Me- 
rit in living without Buſineſs, than in being 
concerned in it; but they may even. do them 
ſome good, and perhaps all that is poſſible. A 
few Men of Merit are not ſufficient to change 
the Courſe of Affairs; by Men of Merit, I mean 
thoſe that underſtand the whole Extent of their 
Duty, and perform it with Exactneſs. They 
ſee the Impoiſibility of redreſſing things, and 
that it might not be ſaid, they labour in vain, 
they chooſe to live as private People, or if 
they happen to be in Employment, and ſee 
their Endeavours turn to no Account, they re- 
tire from publick Buſineſs, to avoid being idle 
Spectators of their Country's Ruin, at a Jun- 


ture when the Redreſs is expected at their 


Hands. And ſince by this Method they are 
not capable of doing any Service to their Party, 
what can they do better, than to chooſe for their 
Lot, the Employment of doing good in ſome 
Village? A Man ſerves his Country by giving 
extenſive Marks of Probity and Tranquillity of 


4 | Mind; but the greateſt good he can do 1s. to 


give the Publick an Example of Diſintereſted- 
8 nas, © ws. 
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eſpecially in a Country where People are fo 
accuſtom'd to Employments, that they think 
themſelves unhappy and diſhonour'd. without 
them; tho' this pretended Neceſſity of coming 
to Preferment is the Source of Corruption — 
Miſery; nothing but Examples of a Conduct 
2 "A to this, can undeceive People of an 
Error ſo eftabliſh'd and general, and let them 
ſee, that tis in every one's Power to continue in 
the State he is in, and conſequently that a Man 
is under no Neceſſity of being corrupted to come 
at publick Employments, nor excuſable for ne- 
glecting any thing that ought to be done by 
thoſe that enjoy them. But ſince Example is 
to little Purpoſe, when thoſe that ſupport the 
Character of a private Man with Dignity, are not 
yet able to encourage any one to follow them, 
the beſt thing perhaps that a Man can- do in 
theſe melancholy Times, is to think of nothing 
but himſelf: A Man of Integrity and Steadinefs 


meets with Croſſes on all ſides in the Affairs 


of Life, and with Difficulties not to be over- 
come, and ſooner or later Occaſions happen, 
when a Retreat is the only Courſe that re- 
mains; things of this kind fall out here com- 
monly, I muſt let you know the Reſolution 
of an Engliſhman in an Affair of this Nature, 
and how far he has Courage to follow his Reaſon, 
The King uſed all his Endeavours to hinder 
the Triennial Bill from paſſing, and got as ma- 
ny as he could on his fide. The Queen took 
much pains the ſame way. Among others ſhe 
ſpoke to my Lord Bellemont, who was her Trea- 
frer, and got others to ſpeak to him to op- 
ſe the Bill. But my Lord looking on a Trien- 
bil Parliament, as a thing neceſſary to the 
Velfare of the Kingdom, had the Courage io. 
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concerning the Engliſh, Go. 575 
ſuſe the Queen; upon which ſne told him, that 
ſince he would not be of her Party, he ought not 
at leaſt to join her Enemies, and deſir d that 
he would not go to the Houſe that Day: This 
was a way of Compromiſe which few Princes 
propoſe, and which I believe no Courtier ever 
refuſed before; but among the Exgliſb the honeft 
M, an prevails over the Courtier. He would not 
comply with this neither, but goes to the 
Houſe, ſpeaks for the Bill, and contributed not 
a little to get it pafs d. Here is a greater In- 
ſtance of Virtue than is uſual at Courts; the 
| Queen was in a great Rage, and thinking her- 
ſelf rather affronted by him as one of her Ser- 
vants, than thwarted as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, loſt no time in making him repent it. 
She ſent to tell him that ſhe did not pretend 
to make a Man rich by her Favours, that de- 
clares himſelf againſt the King's Intereſt, and 
ſo took away his Employment. Upon this he 
took a Reſolution agreeable for a Man of Senſe 
and Courage: He retrenches his Equipage, and 
laid aſide every thing he could be without; 
his Son, for whom he kept a Governour, is 
ſent to the Univerſity; and my Lord, who 
Was always uſed to a Coach, goes a Foot. In 
a word, without either Concern or Complaints, 
he leads a Life from that time conformable to 
the ſmall Income that remain d. There hap- 
pen'd on this occaſion an Affair much to the 
Honour of the Engliſh, and is a Proof of their 
| Independancy on the Court, as well as of their 
Regard for a good Action. A great number of 
| thoſe that were obliged by their Employments 
to be of Prince George's Party, and conſequently 
do be cautious, went immediately to viſit Lord 
HBellemont, they complimented him on what had 
e EI 


56 . 
paſs d, and offer d him their Purſes : Their Ap» 
plauſes made much more Noiſe than the Morti- 
fication which the Queen intended for him. 
There's ſtill one Circumſtance wanting to ſet off 
this Engliſb man's Greatneſs of Soul in its higheſt 
Luſtre, and to ſave the Queen's Goodneſs: This 
is it exactly. The Queen, (whoſe Behaviour 
in this Affair was no more than the Reſult of her 
firſt Heat) thinking that ſhe had dane enough 
to mortify a Man of Merit, and, no doubt, re- 
penting of it, offer'd him a Penſion, that he 
might live at leaſt like a Man of Quality; but 
he ſupports the ſame Character to the End, and 
ſo refus'd the Penſion, telling the Queen, that 
fince he was not to ſerve her any more, he 
ought not to accept of any Reward. If true 
_ Greatneſs (as there's no room to doubt it) con- 
liſts in being wiſe and ſteady, my Lord Belle- 
ont is truly Great. *Tis in this Country, that 
theſe great Men are to be found, which is, in my 
Opinion, the moſt curious, Thing in England, 
and what beſt deſerves the Attention of Travel- 
lers. It were to be wiſhed, that they would 
turn it a little more that way, and acquaint us 
with all the particulars that come to their Know- 
ledge on Subjects of this kind: Theſe familiar 
Examples would be very uſeful, and more, per- 
haps, than all thoſe glittering Actions which Hi- 
ſtory 1s ſtor'd with, and which are often vicious, 
and unworthy of our Imitation; by this Method 
we ſhould at laſt be enabled to comprehend that 
all that is told us of Virtue is not mere Chimera, 
that tis not impoſſible to renounce Ambition 
and Avarice, and that that is the ſhorteſt and 
eaſieſt way to Happineſs. But in Exglaud there 
_ are Ceremonies, Buildings, and old ruin'd Houſes 
With Inſcriptions ; fo that there's but little Ap- 
TER © _ ä 
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concerning the Engliſh, &c. 57 
pearance that Travellers will give us a Deſcrip- 
tion of Engliſhmen, or if ever they do, it will, no 
doubt, be of another Sort of Heroes than thoſe T 
have been ſpeaking ok. 
When People ſhew as much good Senſe in their 
Actions, as thoſe of this Country, tis eaſy to 
uſher it into Converſation : Accordingly we find 
à great deal of it in theirs. They handle a Trifle 
without dwelling upon it, or putting themſelves 
into a Paſſion. Good Senſe is what they eſteem 
moſt, and ſeldom talk of a Man for having Wit, 
or being without it. They ſpeak of Things as 
they apprehend them, without any Fear of 
claſhing with conceited Opinions, tho* common, 
which, for that Reaſon, muſt be of leſs weight 
among them than others; ſo that their Conver- 
{ation is always agreeable by new Thoughts, and 
often judicious when they conſider Things on 
the right Side. We find they have juſt Ideas of 
many Things, wherein other Nations are miſta- 
ken. You would be much pleas'd to hear them 
make frequent uſe of the Word Plain as ſome- 
thing Praiſe-worthy, and that of Cunning as a 
2 that is baſe. They never take the Title 
of a ſimple or innocent Man in an ill Senſe, 
whatever Tone they pronounce it with; tis ſo 

far from it, that they can't praiſe their Nation 
more than in ſaying, they are a good-natur'd 
People, and pretend that there's neither the 
Name nor the Thing in other Countries. Ano- 
ther Proof of their good Senſe in Converſation is, 
the Silence with which they intermix it; and 1 
believe it would not be difficult to juſtify even 
their How d'ye do, which they repeat at Times, 
and which the French laugh at, and attribute to 
| the Want of Wit to ſupport Converſation. - The 
0 #5/þ have very well obſerv'd, that when Io 
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ple talk only for talking ſake, there muſt be a 


great _ idle things ſaid, and that Converſa- 
tion ſhould be a Commerce of Sentiments, an 


not of Words; and ſince, for that Reaſon, there 


may not be always Matter enough for Diſcourſe, 
they keep Silence for a long time; and then they 
have a Cuſtom of breaking it off with a How 
d've do ? which they make uſe of at Times, and 
is a Piece of Civility, ſignifying, that they are 
attentive on thoſe they are in Company with, 
tho' they have nothing to ſpeak to them about. 


But the tireſome frothy Diſcourſe of the greateſt 


Part of thoſe that laugh at them, who would 
paſs for the Witty and Agreeable in Company, 


juſtifies the filent Temper of the Ergliſh much 


better than all that can be ſaid for it. 


Their Writings are better known than their 


Converſation, and are celebrated for their good 


Senſe, which is often found even in their Dedi- 
cations; for I muſt tell you, by the by, that the 
Engliſh dedicate Books as well as other People; 
but they know how to do it without praiſing, 
and to praiſe without cringing. There's a great 
deal of good Reaſoning, but few Citations in 
their Works; and is as much as to ſay, that they 

deſpiſe Authorities, and that among their ſeveral 
Kinds of Liberty, they value that of Reaſon at . 
a high rate, and are pleas'd to have it valued. 
As for Thefts, I am aſſur'd they have fewer of 
them than others, if you except the Stage, that 


is to ſay, the Bagatelle. Every where elſe they 
deſpiſe this Kind of Robbing, and 'tis more like- 


ly that they are the People that are robb'd ; the 
ſame good Senſe by which they excel others in 


the Sciences, demonſtrates to them likewiſe their 


Uncertainty and Vanity, of which, perhaps, 
they are more ſenſible than others, and have, 
# To ©: prot 
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cC̃snrerning the Engliſh, &c. 59 
at the ſame time, the moſt Courage and Ho- 
neſty to acknowledge it 

is Matter of Concern to a Man to ſee People 
with ſo many good Qualities, ſo little communi- 
cative and ſo harſh to Strangers that court them. 

As this is one of the great Faults they are re- 

proach'd with, it ought to be examin'd a little. 

All that can be ſaid againſt them on this Account 

may be reduced to this; that they don't compli- 

ment us much, or that they are ſlow in doing it: 

As for inſulting us, I believe none charges them 

with it, except it may be ſome of the Story- 

Mongers that have never ſeen the Country they 

give a Deſcription of, or that exaſperate every 

thing in order to make themſelves appear more 
conſiderable. I ſay then, that the Englih do no 
more in this reſpe&, than what we ſee reaſona- 
ble People do every Day: They are generally 
reſerv'd at firſt, and open their Minds in Pro- 
portion to their Knowledge of the People they 
deal with. On the other Hand, we reap the 
ſame Advantage by them, which is common 
among reſerv'd People, and ſufficiently recom- 
pences thoſe that covet their Company, viz. 
that we may depend more on their Friendſhip, - 
once gain'd, than upon that of your eaſy, fawn- 
ing People, that condeſcend immediately to 
every thing, and even obviate thoſe that don't 
deſire their Company. It muſt likewiſe be ob- 
ſerv'd, that tis the French that complain moſt of 

this Behaviour, without conſidering this is a 

Country, where the People are cool, and re- 

ſerv'd, and conſequently ought not to mind ſuch 

forward and officious Pretences of Friendſhip, 
with which they are not acquainted. When Eng- 
land is cenſur'd on this Account, tis always b 
People that judge of it with Regard to. France, 
FA Es and 
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60 LETTER W. 
and that come from thence for the moſt part. 
But I think they don't exclaim ſo much, 
when they come into this Country by the 
Way of Holland. In a Word, if People pretend 
that the Eugliſß have ſtill ſomething worſe than 
this Coolneſs, or Indifferency, that is, their 
Contempt of Strangers, it ought to be conſider- 
ed, that moſt of them ſtay in the Country to 
make their Fortunes, and court the Hugliſb for 
that Reaſon. And therefore, ſhould they think 
meanly of us, or deſpiſe us, I don't ſee they are 
much in the wrong; for they themſelves are 
content with what they have, and never travel 
hut for Pleaſure, as People ought to do that have 
already made their Fortunes. And in my Judg- 
ment, the Fault we have moſt Reaſon to reproach: 
the Engliſh with, is their extravagant Opinion of 
their Nation and Country : *Tis certain they 
can't hear either found Fault with on any Ac- 
count; in this Reſpect they are far leſs reaſona- 
ble than the French, of whom a great many 
well-bred People, not only acknowledge what 1s 
blameable in the Nation, but even prove it by 
the Writings which they publiſh to corre& it. 
This Self-Love of the Engliſh is, of all things, 
the moſt troubleſome to Strangers, who deſire to 
be acquainted with them: It hinders People from 
converſing freely on all Subjects, and informing 
them of the Manners, and Character of the Na- 
TTW 
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OO that I am about writing to you 
concerning the Laws and Policy of 
yl the Engliſh, don't expect an exact 
Enquiry, which is difficult in Things 
bf that Nature; I can only inform 
you of ſome ſingular and uncommon Paſſages, 
that have ſurpriz'd me, and which, in my Opi- 
nion, well deſerve your Attention. Nor would 
I have you think that there's nothing commend- 
able in either, becauſe my Remarks tend to 
their Diſadvantage. Both are, no doubt, good 
in ſome Reſpects, as well as in other Countries; 
but tis only the ill Part in all Governments that 
is taken Notice of, becauſe we ſuffer by it: The 
Good, which only prevents our Suffering, is not 
ſo eaſily obſerv d. ; ; . 


* 


The Engliþ Government is excellent in many 
Things, and in nothing more than in ſupporting 
Liberty; which is, at the ſame Time, permit- 

ted to degenerate on ſeveral Occaſions into Li- 
centiouſneſs, and that to ſuch a height, that I 
don't know whether it be for the Advantage of 
the Engliſpb to maintain it. The People, that 
Proſperity has render'd forward enough to at- 
tempt any thing, have been permitted, from 
Time to Time, to ſlip into exorbitant Privileges, 
which they now look upon as their own: For 
tho! the Laws in Being are not ſufficient to keep 
them within Bounds, yet ſhould any Alterations 
„„ N happen 


* 


happen to be made, to make them more effectual, 


the People would immediately regard them as 


ſo many Attacks on their Privileges. Let us 


now ſee what they are, and how much every 


thing ſeems to favour them. One of the Ways 


tending to that End is, never to aid the Law, 


but to keep ſtrictly to the Letter, which is done 


ſometimes after a childiſh Manner: For Exam 


ple, 'Tis againſt Law to have two Wives: but 
to avoid it, a Man has no more to do, than to 


marry three. Not long ſince the Thing was 


prov d, or at leaſt thought to be ſo by moſt Peo- 
ple, and I believe they would have ſtill conti- 
nued in the ſame Opinion, had not a raſh un- 
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thinking Fellow ſpoil'd all by carrying things | 


too far. As he travelled thro*' the Countries, he 
marry'd all the pretty Girls that came in his 
Way. But the Lawyers have ſince bethought 

themſelves, that a Man cannot marry three, 


without firſt marrying two, and ſo the Engliſh 


have loſt their Privilege. I am aſſur'd that a 
Man can't be arreſted, if he finds any room for 
chicaning about the Spelling of his Name; he 
has no more to do, than to tell the Catch-poles 
that the Writ is not againſt him, and they muſt 
acquieſce. Every one, as you may well ima- 


gine, is ready enough to take Advantage of theſe 


Quibbles, to play with the Laws, and ſo get rid 
, 8 arr 
In caſe of a Crime not puniſhable by any 
known or poſitive Laws, the 3 chooſe rather 
to acquit the Criminal, than to have Recourſe to 


* 


general Laws that might be rigorous, Suppoſe 


a Man would be reveng'd on another, or inſult 
him, he need only take Care that the Crime be 

not ſpecified in the Defence or Anſwer, ani then 
he is ſafe. Some Years paſt, a Man happen'd to 


cut 
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cut off his Adverſary's Noſe; but it had no other 
Conſequence, than making a Law againſt the 
Offence. *Tis true, there was one 1n Force at 
that Time againſt Maiming ; but the Man al- 
ledg'd in his Juſtification, that a Perſon without 
a Noſe was not maim'd, but disfigured ; and ſo 
eſcap'd by that Diſtinction. \ This gave Occaſion 


\ 


to make an expreſs Law againſt Disfiguring, 


which comprehends all Parts. of the Body, and 
puts them out of Danger. What a Jeſt 1s this 
in ſo ſerious an Affair, and among ſuch grave 
People! Vo» | 
But let us examine a little what ill People 
have to fear, or the Good to hope for from the 

Laws. Let. us begin with the Thieves, who are 
ſo conſiderable a Body, that the Government 
ought, in good Earneſt, to think of ſome. Expe- 
dient to deſtroy them. But this is not thought 
of: *Tis ſo far from it, that they are treated in 


ſuch a Manner, as to make them ſomewhat eaſy, 


and not to repent altogether of chooſing ſuch a 
kind of Life. Here IIl acquaint you with the 
Things that ſeem to be done on purpoſe to en- 
courage them. If one gets into a Houſe, or 


other Building, without breaking open or for- 


cing any thing, he is acquitted for a ſmall Fine, 
or {ome other trifling Puniſhment, let the Theft 
be never ſo conſiderable. If he goes to work 
awkwardly, and has the Misfortune to be taken, 
and condemn'd, People do all they can to com- 
fort him, and make his Condition eaſy : He 

keeps all the Money he ſtole, and if you aſk the 
Reaſon. of ſuch an extraordinary Cuſtom, they 


tell you, the unhappy Creature's Life Jy for 


all, and that People's Money can't be diſtinguiſh- 
ed d as to be able to return every Man his own. 

At his rate they have Money enough to ſoften 
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to find themſelves Fathers all of a ſudden, and 
to have Children they did not think of. I 


oe TUET TS Ry. V. es 
the Thoughts of Death; they eat, drink, and 
divert themſelves ſometimes in getting a Year's 
time for the Women under Condemnation, that 
happen to be lock'd up with them. Here, as 
well as in other Countries, they don't execute 
Women with Child, or ſuch as give themſelves 
out to be in that Condition, as all may eaſily 


be in this Place; for there's nothing to hinder 
the Sparks that keep them Company from be- 


ing in a good Humour, and doing them Ser- 


vice; or in caſe theſe Gentlemen ſhou'd ha 


pen to fail, the Jaylor or his People are gal- 


lant enough to prolong their Days. There's 


generally all ſorts of Debauchery and Wicked- 
neſs in the Priſons, and every thing looks 


among thoſe that are condemn'd, as if there 


was nothing more to fear, or that an approach- 


ing and inevitable Death was a Motive to Plea- || 


ſure and Corruption. Thus an Engliſhman will 


ſay, Liberty follows us every where, and we 


find a way to enjoy it even to the End of 


dur Lives. Sb re I nal | 
The Women of Pleaſure are treated with as 
much Gentleneſs as the Thieves, there's a pro- 


digious number of them, they follow their Trades 


openly, and ſpoil two thirds of the young Men 
with Impurity. If one of them finds herſelf 


impregnated, ſne may pitch on who ſhe will 


for a Father, and make him a Preſent of a 


Child. If they are aſk'd any Queſtions about the 
Matter in their Lying-in, tis after fuch a Man- 


ner, that any one might be perſuaded there 


was no harm in it, or that there could be a 
Jun&ure when a Lie ſhould be troubleſome to 
a Crack. The Men are oftentimes ſurprized 


know 
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know a French Gentleman that was not a lit- 
tle perplex'd. about one of theſe Preſents : The 
Girl that carry'd it to him was very ugly; he 
was very vain, and would much rather be ſu- 
ſpected of any thing elſe, than an Intrigue with 
ch a homely Piece. He would by no Means 
accept of the Baby, and ſo gave Security, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, to prevent going to Pri- 
fon, and in the mean time took a great deal 
of Pains to juſtify himſelf There was one 
merry Circumſtance in the Affair, if the Peo- 
ple of the Country may be believed, the Gen- 
tleman, it ſeems, carry'd Tſimonies enough 
about him to prove his Innocence in a Minute, 
and fo as never to be under the like Appre- 
henſions for the Time to come; an Engliſhman, 
no doubt, would ſooner die than get off in 
ſuch a Manner. But the Girl's Death, which 
happen'd in the mean time, put an End to 
his Fears; ſhe own'd, as ſhe was dying, that 
what ſhe did was only for Intrigue fake, and 
to ſee how he would get rid of it. 
The marry'd Women of Gallantry have as 
little Reaſon to complain of the Laws, as the 
Ladies I have been talking of: There's one 
as much to their Advantage as they can wiſh, 
which decides. a grand Point in their Favour, 


a Huſband is obliged ter father all the Chil- _ 


dren his Wife is deliver'd of, while he is in the 
Kingdom, tho' he can prove that he had not 
{een her for Years. The Women have many 
other conſiderable Privileges tending the ſame 
Way; they can't be found guilty of the Buſi- 
neſs. without the cleareſt - Proofs, and pretty 
near ſuch as Madam Pernelle inſiſts updn in 
-Moliere, which is impoſſible for the Huſbands 
to produce, they muſt be conſtantly . 


e 


hind their Wives, and ſee. all with their own 
Eyes, for no other Proof will do. The firſt 
Duke of England prov'd his Misfortune clear 
enough, at leaſt ſo as to ſatisfy the Publick, 
but yet he could not get a Divorce from his 
Wife. All the Satisfaction he had, was to make 
the Gallant (who was a rich Tavern Man's Song 
pay a conſiderable Sum of Money in an Action 
of Scandalum Magnatum, 'which puniſhes an 
Diſreſpect to the Noblemen. So that in this 
Country *tis as great a Fault, and there's juſt 
as much Danger in debauching a Lord's Wife, 
as to ſpeak ill of him. OD 
Tis true, indeed, that this Toleration does not 
ſhelter the Women from all Dangers; for there 
are ſome Huſbands that have Recourſe to other 
Expedients, when the Laws won't help them: 
I'll inform you of what an Engliſhman told me 
on the Subject. A certain Woman finding her 
End draw near, bethought herſelf of aſking her 
Huſband's Pardon for à great Injury ſhe had 
done him, and with which ſhe would acquaint 
him, in caſe he promis d to forgive her. He 
readily comply'd, and then ſhe own'd an Af 
fair of Gallantry; the Huſband aſſur'd her that 
he would not reſent it, adding withal, that he 
had done her ſome Wrong, for which he aſk'd 
Pardon, this ſhe did willingly, being no leſs 
ſurprized, than tranſported wath her Huſband's 
extraordinary Goodneſs. Upon this he own'd | 
to her that he was well appriz'd of her Con- 
duct, which had made him poiſon her. Here's 
an Inſtance of the cool Blood, and Conſtancy 
of an Englihman that has taken a Reſolution. 
It is well that People who are ſo ſteady don't 
do it often in all Things, eſpecially in a.Coun- 
try where the Laws are ſo eaſy. But to put 
„„ EL, an 
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an End to the Proofs I have given of their ex- 
traordinary Gentleneſs, let us go on to the 

falſe Witneſſes. += 
If theſe Wretches are not entirely above the 
Fear of Puniſhment, it may be ſaid at leaſt, 
that tis ſo light, and that there's ſo little Pro- 
portion between the Riſque they run, if they 
are found guilty, and their Proſpe& of Gain in 
caſe of Succeſs, that a Man ought not to be 
* at their Numbers. In the Lear 1692 
& Fellow forged a Writing, and counterfeited 

the Hands of ſeven of the chief Lords of the 
Kingdom, who engag'd themſelves by it, to fa- 
vour King Fames's intended Invaſion, and to 
LI | ſeize the Queen. He found a way of conveying 
the Paper ſecretly into the Biſhop of Rocheſter s 
5 Hlouſe, who was one of the ſeven. He inform'd 
_ againſt the Biſhop, upon which he was taken 


5 up, and all his Papers ſeiz d, except this that 
0 was forg'd, which as Fortune would have it, 
the Meſſengers could not find, and this was 
t the only Thing that ſav'd the Lords. Tho I 
- ſhould ſay no more of this villainous Attempt 
a which is ſcarce credible, I am perſuaded you 
t have heard enough to aſtoniſh: you, 5 
8 when you conſider that it was undertaken wit 

d no other View than. to get Money. But the 
's Story does not end here, there's a great deal 
E remaining untold, which is more incredible than 
d what you have heard. The Roguery is all found 
4 out; and the Rogue, who was worth nothing, 
s and conſequently without Friends, is left to 
* the Severity of the Laws, but meets with no 
Ne other Puruſhment than the Pillory, that is, to 
t be expos d for ſome Hours to the People's _ 
A ter, and the Dirt which is thrown at him. Had 


he ſuccatfled in this, or any other Deſign of 
„ „ the 
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the ſame Kind, he might well hope for à ve- 
ry great Reward ; if he miſcarries there's nothing 
more than the Pillory ; when a Man once loſes 
his. good Name by Things of this Nature, and 
fuch a Puniſhment, he goes to work again with 
out any Heſitation, and may undertake any 
Wickedneſs. How childiſh is all this! will you 
ſay, or rather, what little Care do they take 
3n England to ſecure People's Honour and Lives! 
or have the Engliſh no more good Senfe than 
what every one makes uſe of for himſelf, or 
his own private Affairs? . 
If, on one hand, the Government is negligent 
in finding out proper Ways to keep wicked 
People within Bounds, it takes but little Care, 
on the other, to relieve the unfortunate; and 
it may be affirm'd that the firſt don't ſuffer 
ſo much by the utmoſt Severity of the Laws, 
as the other by their negle&; if it be true 
that hanging is a leſs Puniſhment than ſtarving 
with Hunger, which is often the hard Fate of 
ſome Priſoners for Debt : They muſt maintain 
themſelves, for the Creditors are not obliged 
to contribute any thing towards it, and the 
King allows them (as they call it) nothing but 
Drink, that is to ſay, Water. People are often 
arreſted for Trifles, a few Shillings, perhaps, 
which are much more difhcult to be got in a 
Priſon than out of it, and after ſome Time, they 
have not Money enough for Subſiſtayce, much 
leſs to pay Debts with. Some. have been re- 
duced to live on the Rats and Mice they have 
catched; others ill uſed by the Jaylors in ma- 
ny Reſpects, and afterwards poiſowd. Theſe 
Wretches have publiſh'd a whole Volume of 
their Sufferings, and were in ſuch Haſte to ap- 
prize the World of them, that they! wiſh'd the 
; 1 5 | whole 
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here you have the Beginnin 


exclaiming againſt ſuch Crue s tb 
is not only uncommon, but aſtoniſhing. The 
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whole Book might be contain'd in the Title, 
which is too long to be quoted at large; but 
and End of it: 
© The Cries of the Oppreſs d: Or a True and 
% Melancholy Account of the unparalell'd Suf- 
e ferings of the poor Priſoners for Debt in moſt 
& of the Priſons in England with other 
* barbarous Cruelties not to be found in an 
*fHiſtory or Nation whatever. The whole made 
& out from the cleareſt Proofs.” The Book was 
printed in 1691, and addreſsd to the Parlia- 


ment; but I have not heard that it has yet 


produced any Effet. 3 
ITis difficult to proceed ay further. without 
ty as this, which 


Policy of the Engliſh, in not remedying every 
Kind of Inconveniency, as much as they 


might, is not unlike that of other Nations; 


for to keep Men in-Order, and make them 
live neighbourly together, muſt be a difficult 
and imperfect Work in all Countries; but to 


ſee Thouſands ſuffer. miſerably in the com- 
mon Priſons, and many die for Hunger, 
and the Government not vouchſafe to apply 


any Remedy, is what could not be well ex- 
pected among theſe good Natur d and wealthy 
People, (many of whom are often choak'd with 
their own Fat) and in a Country where the 
Prince's Care is ſo extenſive and condeſoending, 
as to order the very Ducks and Fiſh in Ponds 
to be well ſupply'd, and that by printed De- 
elarations poſted up in ſeveral Places. But the 


great Cruelty of the Engliſh conſiſts rather in 


tolerating the Evil than in doing it. Tis cer- 
tain they abhor all cruel Things; Duels, Aſ- 
ſaſſinations, and generally all Sorts of Violence 


are very uncommon in this Country, and I 
don't remember te have heard any thing of 
poy ſoning, except the two Inſtances I have men- 
tion'd; for generally ſpeaking, an Engliſhman 
vents his Rage u imſelf. . 
Their aboliſhing of Tortures (which are a 
Shame to Chriſtianity) is no {mall Proof of their 
Averſion to Cruelty, They are look'd upon here 
with Horror, and never put in Practice even to 
diſcover the Accomplices in a Plot; while other 
Nations that regard the Engli/þ as Savages, and va- 
lue themſelves very much for extraordinary Po- 
liteneſs, ſtill retain this barbarous Cuſtom, and 
carry it ſo far, that the moſt frightful Tortures 
are in the Rank of common Formalities in 
criminal Proceedings. I'll acquaint you here, 
in a few Words, with the Method which the 
Engliſh obſerve in Things of this Nature; it 
ſeems to me to be ſingular, and I think it pre- 
ferable to any thing of the Kind in other 
Countries. 85 ö 
No Man is puniſh'd with Death without be- 
ing found guilty by two Courts of Juſtice; 
the firſt conſiſts of above twelve (e) Judges, but 
twelve at leaſt muſt agree in Opinion, the 
other conſiſts of that Number, and no more, 
they muſt all live in the Neighbourhood of 
the Party accuſed, and be of the ſame Rank, 
as near as poſſible; after they are ſworn, they 
continue together, without eating or drinking, 
till they are agreed in their Verdict: If you 
obſerve well, you'll find that all the Circum- 
ſtances in the whole Proceeding are to the Pur- 
poſe, and well grounded: *Tis to them we are 
wndebted for an extraordinary Affair that on | 


O The Author means the Grand and Petty varies. _ 
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pen'd ſome Years ago: A Man was accuſed of 
Murder, and the Evidence was ſo clear, that 
eleven of the Jury were for finding him guil- 
ty without any Heſitation z the twelfth would 
not agree, but continued obſtinate in ſpite of 
all the Arguments offer'd by the Judge to con- 
vince him: At laſt, the other Jury-men, being 
preſs'd by Hunger, came over to his Opinion, 


and fo the Priſoner was acquitted. The Judge, | 


being ſurpriz'd at the Man's Proceeding, aſł d 
him the Reaſon of it in private; he complyd 
with the Requeſt, having firſt bound the Judge 
to Secreſy. The Man that acted this extraor- 
dinary Part proved to be the Murderer, but 
he would neither violate his Oath, nor conſent 
to a ſecond Murder. When one conſiders the 
Conciſeneſs and Brevity of this Method, and 
reflects at the ſame Time on the abominable 
'Tediouſneſs in Civil Cauſes, which are ſpun out 
to as great a Length in this Country, as any 

other, tis difficult to comprehend how Years 
ſhould not be ſufficient to put an End to one 
trifling Suit, among People that require no more 
than a Morning to determine between Life 
and Death; and that the ſame People who are 
ſo fond of Liberty in other Things, can ſub- 
mit tamely to the ſhameful Tyranny of Law- 
Tricks, and of thoſe whoſe Profeſſion tis to im- 
prove them. : : „ 
Tis ſurprizing to ſee People ſometimes con- 
demn'd for nal Matters, and others eafily ac- 
quitted at the ſame time that ſeem to be much 
more guilty ; the Reaſon is, becauſe they don't 
determine any thing but on the cleareſt Proofs, 
without any Regard to Probability. Here Ma- 
lefactors may ſometimes eſcape the Puniſhments 
they deſerve; but tis rare to ſee an innocent 
Tt T+. Man 
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Man ſuffer : Tho' theſe Criminal Proceedings 
are very moving, yet we ſee them often at- 
tended with ſuch gay and airy Circumſtances, 
(no way agreeable to ſo melancholy a Subject) 
that the printed Accounts of them are in the 
Opinion of many People one of the moſt di- 
verting Things a Man can read in London. 
Among other Particulars, there's an Account of 
the Preparations made by ſome of the Males 
factors for Death; and always that others would 
not liſten to the Ordinary's Admonitions, or 
that they were inſenſible, and reſolv'd to pre- 
pare themſelves for Death after their own Man- 
ner, . which 1s a Thing no way ſurprizing to 
the People here, nor perhaps to you neither, 
after all I have told you already in their Cha- 
racter: The Ordinary endeavours, on his Part, 
to perſuade the Reader, that the Unhappineſs 
of the Criminals muſt be imputed to their ne- 
glect of the Sabbath, which is look d upon here 
not only as the heighth of Impiety, but likewiſe 
the Way to it. So that in this Country, as 
well as in others, the People always make 
choice of ſome eaſy Duty of Religion, and ap- 
ply themſelves to it zealouſly, as if it were 
1omething more eſſential than ordinary, and ſo 
3t may be truly ſaid, that among the Preachers 
the People make the greateſt Number. 
Theſe Executions, with the Farces that at- 
tend them, have made me think, with Aſtoniſn- 
ment, of the Obſtinacy of the Engliſh, for not 
making ſome Change in their Laws. For it 
appears very plain, that theſe People that have 
Jo little Fear of Death, are ſenſibly touch'd with 
the Apprehenſions of any other Kind of Puniſh- 
ment; and there's no room to doubt, but one 


Example of condemning a Thief to 1 
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Labour that was to continue for a conſidera- 
ble Time, would have more Influence than all 
theſe frequent Executions, which are ſcarcely 
look'd upon to be infamous, and conſequently 
can never produce any great Effect. Something 
happen'd not long ſince, as it were on Pur- 
poſe to convince them of this Truth; a Thief 
was found guilty of ſtealing ſome ſmall Mat- 
ter, and ſent to the Work-houſe. He was no 
ſooner come out of it, but he return'd to the 
old Trade, and is taken again. They deſign'd 
to ſend him once more to Work, but he would 
not bear to think of it, and chooſing rather 
to die, he own'd that he had ſtole a Silver 
Baſon from a Goldſmith, which he proved, and ſo 
got himſelf fairly hang'd for it. This Contempt 
of Death, and Fear of Labour point out very 
clearly the way to free the Country of Thieves; 
and there are a great many Reaſons to pre- 
fer this Kind of Puniſhment to the other, ſince 
all reaſonable People agree, that there's no Pro- 
portion between the Crime and the Puniſhment, 
between Thieving and Death. Tis true other 
Nations agree with the Engliſß in this reſpect, 
but theſe ſhew an unaccountable Indolence (not 
to be met with any where elſe in my Opinion) 
in their neglect of ſuch Expedients, as would 
ſoon put an End to the Practice. You wou'd, 
perhaps, think that they look upon theſe Exe- 
cutions as ſo many publick Shews due to the 
People, and that a Stock of Thieves muſt be 
kept up and improv'd for that End. 
There are many other Reaſons to prove that 
the Laws of this Country are far from being 
rigorous; but if any of them happen to be 
more ſevere than ordinary, they are but faintly 
executed. I believe there has been enough ſaid 
3 9155 2; to 


to ſatisfy you, that a Man ought not to be 
ſurprized to hear the People value their Laws ve- 
xy much, and think them the beſt in the World. 


is much more ſurprizing, that People of ſuch 
good Senſe, ſhould not make uſe of it on theſe, 
as well as on other Occaſions, by accommodating 
their Laws and Cuſtoms to their Neceſſities : 
But I believe it will be eaſy to find the Rea- 
ſon partly in the Form of their Government: It 
feems the great Buſineſs of Parliament is to 
watch the King, and his to watch the Parlia» 
ment; ſo that the People, which both of them 
endeavour to manage, enjoy, in the mean time, 
all the Licentiouſneſs they can wiſh for. Be- 
ſides, tis certain, that ſuch free and wealthy 
People as the Engliſh, can't be fo eaſily brought 
to fellow any Party, as others; being too much 
accuſtom'd to gratify their own Humour in 
abeying. I could readily add a third Reaſon,. 
that the ſame ſound Underſtanding which ren- 
ders a Man truly great, unhappily inclines him 
rather to ſhun publick Affairs than to redreſs 
them. z TL 


I embrace you, SIR, Cc. 
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LETTER VI. 


H AT you deſir'd of me, Sir, in your 


laſt, puts me in Mind of an Affair 
that happen d here not long ſince. 
A Muſician fat down to ſing to 
—} ſome of his Friends. After he had 
entertain d them with ſome of his beſt Airs, one 
of the Company defir'd him to ſing a Ballad then 
in Vogue. The Muſician being provok'd at ſuch 
Uſage, gave him a terrible look, and went away, 
without ſinging any more. I will not take up- 
on me to maintain that the Letters I write to 
you were fine Airs; but tis certain that the De- 
ſcription of London, which you defire, is no 
more than a kind of a Ballad, in Compariſon of 
the People that live in it, and that you muſt 
think me very good, if I continue ſinging after 
ſuch an Affront. I don't, however, approve of 
the Muſician's ill Humour : And ſince you are 
for Ballads, I am reſolv'd you ſhall have them. 


London is ſituated in a Plain along the Thames. po 


which 1s here in the Form of a Half-moon; the 
Plain is ſomewhat ſhelving, ſo that the Situation 
is very agreeable. And tho” tis at this Time the 
greateſt City in Europe, the People are ſtill adding 
to it; and great Numbers coming from all Sides 
to ſettle in it, it was thought neceſſary to build 
whole Streets. VTV | 
The Streets are wide and ſtrait, eſpecially 
thoſe that have been built ſince the great e- 
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which are about half the City. They want no- 


thing but to be better paved. Tis ſurprizing, 
that in ſuch a wealthy City (where People never 
retrench any thing for being ſuperfluous) they 


ſhould negle& what is really neceſſary, and be 


ſaving in a thing that might keep them from the 
Dirt and the Duſt, © ; 
The Houſes are built with Bricks, and made 


very convenient, the ſmalleſt Corners are uſeful 


for ſomething or other. The Ground is very 
dear, ſo that People make the moſt of it. They 


take it. commonly for a certain time, forty or 
fifty Years perhaps, and calculate Things with 
ſo much Exactneſs, that the Buildings ſeldom 


ſtand much longer. But they are ſometimes out 
in their Computations; and 'tis common to ſee 
ſome. of theſe 'daring Accomptants cruſh'd to 


pieces by Houſes that drop before the End of 
the Term. Their way of Building is both agree- 


able and expeditious. A Man in this Place has 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing his Houſe built in leſs 
time, than is allow'd in other Countries for lay- 


ing the Foundation. Let us now go on to the 


chief Places of this great City. I am ſenſible I 


promiſe too much, and that Prints would be | 


more proper than a Letter; but tis that you de- 
_ fire, and not Prints, and my Deſign is to pleaſe 
ou. 2 5 

Whitehall is ſituated between the. Thames. and 
the Park, and is a great old Houſe, very ugly, 
but very convenient. It has nothing like a Pa- 
lace. but the Bangquetting-bouſe z the reſt is a 
heap of ill built Houſes, which were not intend- 
ed to join. This is the ordinary, Reſidence of 
the Kings of England. But the preſent King 
lives at Kenſington, in a ſmall Houſe which he 
bought of a private Perſon, the Smoak —_— 
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Air of London not agreeing with his Conſtitution. 
Tis about a Mile and an half from it, and has 
nothing extraordinary either for Building or Gar- 
dening. 5 „ 
St. Fames's is another Royal Palace; tis old, 
and very irregular, but convenient and large. 
There's nothing elſe to make it agreeable, but 
the Proſpect of the Park, which is near it. Let 
us get into it, to refreſh ourſelves a little after 
the Fatigue of deſcribing the three Royal Palaces. 
The Park is a large Extent of Ground with 
Walks ſet with Trees all round, which are very 
agreeable. There's a Canal in the middle edg'd 
with Trees, where one may ſee the Ducks ſwim- 
ming; the reſt is Meadow, and Paſture for Deer 
and Cows. Its great Beauty conſiſts in bring- 
Ing (as it were) the Country into the City. I 
am inform'd, King Charles II. intended to have 
added more Ornaments to it, and that he had ſent 
for a ſkillful Perſon from Paris for that Purpoſe, 
the ſame that deſign'd the Scheme for adorning 
the Juilleries. After he had taken a narrow 
View of the Place, he found that its native Beau- 
ty, Country Air, and Deſerts, had ſomething 
greater in them, than any thing he could con- 
trive, and perſuaded the King to let it alone, So 
the Park remains in the ſame State, that is, a 
fine Country-like Place, and is the more agreea- 
ble, in my Opinion, becauſe it has neither Art 
nor Regularity. This is the Place where People 
go to get rid of the Dirt, Confuſion, and Noiſe of 
this great City, and where the Ladies in fine 
Weather diſplay all their Ornaments. They 
make a fine Appearance, as I have told you be- 
fore, and their Splendour is the more ſurprizing, 
becauſe we imagine tis in the Country we ſee 
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There's another Royal Palace to be deſcribed, 
which is called Somerſet-houſe. *Tis no ſmall 
Concern to me that I cannot gratify you in this, 
and to find myſelf obliged to ſend you an imper- 
fect Account of London for Want of fo impor- 
tant an Article. The Truth on't is, I did not 
foreſee that any one would ſet me to this Taſk, 
and beſides, not being over curious to ſee Build- 
iüngs, I unhappily negleQed this. But, if you 
pleaſe, IN ſay ſomething of the Thames, which 


runs juſt by xt. Ty - 
Next to the Park, I ſee nothing more agreea- 
ble or commodious than the River. I ſay no- 
thing of its Breadth or Depth, which, with the 
Advantage of the Tides, render it capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt Ships of War, and tis to this 
that the Wealth and Greatneſs of the City is 
owing. What pleaſes me beſides is, the Gentle- 
neſs of its Stream, and a thouſand little Boats 
that cover it, and paſs from one End of the City 
to the other when People have Buſineſs, or for 
Pleaſure when they have none. On theſe Occa- 
ſions there are ſometimes great Numbers of 
Hautboys and Violins, which render the Amuſe- 
ments on the Water extremely delightful. - - 7 
There's a private Houſe more ſtately than all 
IT have mention'd, and is properly what Travel- : 
lers call a Thing worth ſeeing; this is my Lord 
Montague s. The Engliſh are modeſt enough, ⁵⁶ 
when they go no further than to ſay, tis the ll 
fineſt Houſe in London; if they dont imagine 
that that comprehends every Fg The Houſe + | 
wants nothing but Furniture and People : You 
would think tis a Prince's Palace that does not ⁵⁶ 
There are ſeveral Squares in London, fome of i 
them are very fine, and ſurrounded with Or = 
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ſadoes and Rails, but they are generally far ſhort 


of what they might be made. They are not 


much adorn'd, and few People ſtop to amuſe 
themſelves about them, which would be very 
proper for this great City, and would ſhew the 


Number, Wealth, and leiſure Time of the In- 
habitants. I believe, indeed, that the Park 


makes People neglect theſe Places, and that ey 
are not ſpacious enough for thoſe that walk faſt. 
I am likewiſe of Opinion, that the great Num- 


ber of Coffee-houſes, where People ſee one ano- 


ther conveniently, is one Reaſon that theſe 
Squares are ſo little frequented, But whatever 
tis, be ſure to remember this as a thing very 


remarkable, that there are a great many Places 


in London called Squares, where People may 


walk, and where few do. 


—4 8 


The Tower of London well deſerves a 1 


Letter; and generally 2 „it takes up a 
e Pock 


great deal of room in the et-Books of the 
Gentlemen that travel. Tis the Citadel of the 


City; the Arſenal, the Priſon for People of Qua- 


lity, and the Mint. I don't remember all, and 
"tis poſſible I may have forgot half its Titles. 
There they ſhew Crowns and Sceptres, Axes, 


and Clubs, Lions, Leopards, and other terrible 
Things. The Governor of a young Gentleman, 


not long ſince, examin'd all very carefully, and 
was of Opinion, that the Thing which deſerv'd 


8 chiefly to be taken Notice of, was the Axe that 
cut off the Head of a Queen of England ; he 
mae the young Gentleman under his Care, take 


off his Glove, and hold the Axe in his Hand, 


that he might boaſt of it on Occaſion. 


If you have any Friend that is curious, and 


| that. intends. to travel into England, you may 
give him an important Piece of Advice; that is, 


that 


g 


T 
that he need not be in much haſte, for St. Pꝛul's 
Church is not yet finiſh'd ; People are conſtant- 
ly at work upon it, and tis in a very forward 
Condition. Tis only waiting five or fix Years, 
at moſt, to have the Pleaſure of ſeeing it com- 
pleatly finiſn d; tis one of the largeſt Churches 
in Europe, and is capable of putting a ſtop to all 

the Corruption of London, provided the Efficacy 
of the Sermons is anſwerable to the largeneſs of 
the Building. S 

That of Veſtminſter is very curious for its An- 
tiquity, the Tombs, and Epitaphs of the illu- 
ſtrious People that are interr'd in it, and alſo for 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel; but above all, for 
its being the Place appointed for the Coronation 
of the Kings of England. If a Man has not the 

Happineſs to ſee this rare Ceremony, he may, 
however, get ſome intelligent Perſon, as he 
views the Church, to ſhew him the Manner of 
performing the whole, and then form an Idea of 
it with the Satisfaction of imagining himſelf to 
have been on the Spot. 2 

The ſtately Building call'd the Royal Exchange, 
is another Ornament of the City, and might 
furniſh Matter enough for a Deſcription, which, 
no doubt, would become one of the Ornaments 
of my Letter, could I perſuade myſelf to under- 
take it; but ſeveral Obſtacles ſtand in the way, 
and eſpecially the Apprehenſion I am under left 

I ſhould not perform ſo great a Taſk with the 

Exactneſs which is ſo neceſſary and agreeable in 
the Deſcription of Buildings. I'll tell you no 

more of it than this, that the Merchants meet : 

there every Day at a certain Hour, and that I 

have had ſometimes the Pleaſure to ſee from its 

Top, the World in Epitome, and laugh'd to ſee 

Men, for a little Gain, ſtir abgut like a W 
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has been fo very great, 
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Ants, and hear them humming like a Swarm of 
Bees. | | 


The Monument ſtands near the Royal Exchanxes 


I muſt tell you what it 1s, for then I ſhall have 
the better Opportunity of giving you an Account 
of an Inſcription, being an eſſential Thing to a 
Relation of Travels; it gives them an Air of Li- 
terature and Importance which they have not 
without it, and makes them immortal, if any 


Thing can. The Monument 1s a Column of the 
Dorick Order, chamber'd and hollow, tis rais'd_ 


near the Place where the Fire begun. This be» 


ing the higheſt Building about London, People 
go to the Top for a Proſpect, and 'tis the firſt - 


Place viſited by curious Travellers. There's a 


long Inſcription at the Bottom, by which the 
Papiſts are charg'd in bitter Terms with being 


the Incendiaries. King Fames order'd it to be 


_ eraſed; afterwards the Engliſh had it cut deeper 


than it was. And fince they are a People ſub- 
Jett to Revolutions, tis not improbable but they 
may be obliged to make uſe even of the Foun» 


dation, if they are ſo very obſtinate about their 


Inſcription: EO 
- *Tis no ſmall Concern to me, now I have en- 


ter'd on ſo curious an Affair, that I can't go any 
further, and entertain you with the Plan of ſome 


Building, the Deſcription of a Tomb, Blazoning 


of a Coat of Arms, an Account of ſome Bas R- 


liefs, a Diſſertation on ſome Medal, or, in a 
Word, that I can't reſtore ſome Inſcription half 
worn out, which would raiſe me even to the Sub- 
lime. In the room of all this, Sir, I preſent 
you with an humble and ſincere Acknowledg- 
ment of my Want of Capacity for Things of 
that Kind. I muſt even confeſs, my Negligence 
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as not to ſee the Cere- 
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mony of giving Judgment againſt a Lord, which 
| pens ſince my coming to London, and that I 
did not go to the Horſe-Races, which 1s one of 
the greateſt Diverſions in England. Dare I tell 
it? I have even neglected to ſee the King in his 
| Robes, and the famous Univerſities of Oxford 
_ Cambridge. Let me tell you what I have 
een. a. 
There's a prodigious Number of Coffee-houſes 
in London, the Outſides have nothing remarka- 
ble, or worth deſcribing ; fo that I'll ſpeak only 
of their Cuſtoms, which deſerve ſome Notice, 
becauſe moſt of the Men reſort to them to paſs 
away the Time. Theſe Coffee-houſes are the 
conſtant Rendezvous for Men of Buſineſs as well 
as the idle People, ſo that a Man is ſooner aſk'd 
about his Coffee-houſe than his Lodging. Be- 
ſides Coffee, there are many other Liquors which 
People can't well reliſn at firſt. They ſmoak, 
game, and read the Gaxettes, and 1 | 
make them too. Here they treat of Matters of 
State, the Intereſts of Princes, and the Honour 
of Huſbands, &c. In a Word, tis here the Eng- 
lifh diſcourſe freely of every Thing, and where 
they may be known in a little Time; their Cha- 
racter, likewiſe, may be partly diſcover d, even 
by People that are Strangers to the Language. 
It appears coolly in their Diſcourſes, and Atten- 
tion to what they hear; you don't ſee them in- 
terrupt one another, nor ſeveral ſpeaking at the 
ſame Time. They repreſent theſe Coffee-houſes 
as the moſt agreeable Things in London, and 
they are, in my Opinion, very proper Places to 
find People that a Man has Buſineſs with, -or to 
paſs away the Time a little more agreeably, 
perhaps, than he can do at Home; but in other 
freſpects they are loathſome, full of . 
„ uard- 
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Guard-Room, and as much crowded. I believe 
tis theſe Coffee-houſes that furniſh the Inhabi- 

tants of this great City with Slander, for there 
one hears exact Accounts of every thing done in 

Ton, as if it were but a Village. 1 

The Shops are handſome and large, and there's 
no room to fear the dangerous Civility of the 
People of Paris, that would engage a Man to buy 

more than he has a Mind to do; nor the cold 
and blunt Behaviour of the Dutch Merchant, that 
is always for ary. Charges; you are neither 
ſooth'd nor ſower'd by the Merchants in London. 
They ſeldom aſk too much : Strangers buy as 
cheap as others. Tis true, the Englih pay ſo 
roundly for every thing, that the Merchants can 
do no more than uſe us as if we were Englih ; 
but we are oblig'd to them for not diſtinguiſhing 
us in the odious Manner they do on other Occa- 
| fions, which is more provoking than the Loſs of 
the Money they ſharp us of. 
That you may think me an exa& Writer, you 
ſhall have an Article on the Taverns, and 'tis- 
ſurprizing that we Travellers ſhould ſay fo little 


of them, ſince they are, perha > the Things we 8 
are beſt acquainted with. Every Thing 1s e!2 , 
ceſſively dear in them, but ſo far all are treated 1 
alike. Fiſh Entertainments are much better 
here than in Paris; but there's no Compariſon in 
other Things, eſpecially the Attendance; and it 
muſt be owned that a Tavern 1s the proper Place 
for Haſte and Forwardneſs. I had like to have 
forgot ſomething very particular and important, 
the Tavern Signs are extraordinary big, and 
magnificent; I have ſeen ſome in Villages that 
were worth pretty near as much as the Taverns. 


themſelves, Bos. : 
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There are great Numbers of Hackney Coaches 
in London, they are pretty cheap, and ready at 
a Moment's Warning; all the Croſs-ways, and 
Corners of Streets are crowded with them. The 
Coachmen keep in their Boxes, but watch Peo- 
ple narrowly as they paſs by, and run towards 
a Man on the leaſt Signal: This, in my Opi- 
nion, 1s one of the Advantages which Loxdon 
has of Paris. And without this een moe : 


People wou'd paſs their Time but very indi e. 


rently in this Place, for it rains continually in 
Winter; and the Streets being ill pav'd, are 
ſcarce fit for walking. Sometimes a thick Fog 
mixed with an offenſive and unwholeſome Smoak, 
covers the Town; ſo that in London a Man is 
employ'd either. to keep himſelf out of the 
Dirt, or fhut up in a Coach, to prevent being 
blacken'd or poiſon'd with the Smoak. Beſides 
this, the Streets are very ill ſerv'd with Lights 
nin the Night-time; tis true, for ſome time they 
have made uſe of Lamps, but there's not a 
ſufficient Number of them; and beſides, they 
are made after ſuch a Faſhion, that a Man is ra- 
ther dazzled than lighted from the only Side which 
caſts a Light. . 
The Winter Dirt is follow'd by intolerable 
heaps of Summer Duſt; it ſpreads every where, 
and ſometimes makes very fine Houſes unfit for 
_"Habitation. Then People retire to the Country, 
and you wou'd ſay that the Engliſh muſt have 
Duſt to make them go. This may, perhaps, 
. perſuade you, that the Country here is not agree- 
able, or- that the Engliſh have no great Inclina- 
tion for it ; but this 1s not altogether true, and 
before I finiſh my Letter, I muſt ſay ſomething 
of it. And now I hope your Curioſity is entire- 
ly gratify'd, after all IJ have told you about the 
5 1 
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City of London, and that you'll put it in the 
Number of thoſe you know, and myſelf among 
the complaiſant People, that can't refuſe their 
Friends any thing, and that find nothing impoſ- 


ſible, when they are reſolv'd to pleaſe them. 


The Country is moſtly plain, but not uniform, 
which makes flat Countries very diſagreeable. 
There are Hills here and there, ſo that you have 
always a Proſpect. You may ſee Rivulets wind- 
ing; and Woods of ſeveral forts, Parks, and fine 


Houſes. But what is more agreeable than all the 


reſt, 1s the Verdure, which 1s more lively and 
durable than in other Countries, but they pay 


pretty dear for it, ſince the moiſt Air by which 


"tis nouriſh'd, ſoon puts an End to their fine 
Weather, fo that they have nothing but Leaves, 
when other People have Fruit : 'Theirs have but 
little taſte, except the Golden Pippins, which I 
believe I have ſaid ſomething of already. Their 
Flowers have little ſmell ; their Game is inſipid; 
and I don't know that there's good Water any 
where; and they have no Wine, which is a 
greater Mortification to them than all the reſt : 
You know there are no Vineyards in England, 
and tho they bring Wine from other Countries, 


yet they have not the Pleaſure of eating Grapes, 


which is, in my Opinion, the great Inconveni- 


ency of Countries that have no Vineyards. 


The Engliſh value this Country I have been de- 
ſcribing, at a very high rate; they boaſt of it 
in an extraordinary Manner, and prefer it to all 
the Countries in the World, as they do them- 


38 {lves to all other Nations. I wiſh it were in my 


another long and frequent Viſits at 


Power to give you an Account of their Manner 
of Living; but I never durſt inform myſelf ſuf- 

ficiently about it. I am told, they make one 
Hunting 
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In 
Matches, and at Entertainments; the firſt con- 
ſiſts in running faſt, and the other in drinking 
hard; but I muſt not forget one Circumſtance 
among the reſt, that there are ſome Occaſions, 
where the People that value themſelves for do- 
ing every thing in order, get but half drunk 
with the Man of the Houſe, that they may after- 
wards compleat the Work thro' the good Will of 
the Servants. They have ſome other very par- 
ticular Ways which I take no Notice of here, 
becauſe I know them but by Report: I was ſa- 
tisfy'd with this uncertain Intelligence, leſt there 
might be ſome Myſteries in the way, which 
none can approach unpuniſh'd, 
am but juſt return'd from a ſhort Journey I 
took into the Country, but I have not ſeen any 
thing worth relating, except Sir Villiam Temple's 
Place of Retirement, and another Houſe that 1s 
not ſo ſolitary. I happen'd by chance to be in 
the Neighbourhood of that famous Negociator 
and Philoſopher, and in the Interim I recollect- 
ed ſomething I had read a few Days before in 
one of his Books: That England was exclaim'd 
againſt in the World, for no other Reaſon but 
becauſe Strangers that come to viſit her, had, 
generally ſpeaking, no other knowledge of her 
than what they got in their Inns, and by People 
worth nothing; and perhaps without Merit, 
Birth, or Fortune to give them an Opportunity 
of knowing People of Figure. I thought a Man 
that reproach'd Strangers after ſuch a Manner, 
could not excuſe himſelf from giving a good Re- 
ception to thoſe that went to viſit him, and be- 
ſides that, J had no Reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
any violent or boiſterous Diverſions. I went ac- 
cordingly, and was receiv'd with great Civility, 
but this, in my Opinion, is nothing to the 2 4 
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dom in general; for there are but few ſuch as 


Sir Villiam Temple in England, no more than in 
other Countries, and a few ſuch able Men as he, 
conclude nothing for their Country; for they 
poſſeſs all the good Qualities of the Nations they 
are acquainted with. I ſpoke to him about his 
Writings ; he aſk'd me whether I had read them 
in Engliſb or in French; and on my telling him 
it was in French, he complain'd of the Tranſla- 
tion, ſaying, that they bad barbarouſly murder d 
it. Here I ſaw the Model of an agreeable 
Place of Retirement : *Tis far enough from the 
City not to fear Viſits, the Air 1s wholeſome, 
the Land good, the Proſpe& bounded, but plea- 
ſant, a River runs by the Houſe, and makes the 
only Noiſe that is heard; the Houſe is ſmall, 
but convenient, and nicely furniſh'd ; the Gar- 
den proportion'd to the Houſe and cultivated by 
the Owner, himſelf free from Buſineſs, and, in 
all Appearance, without Deſigns, few Servants, 
| — 5 People of Senſe to keep him Company, 
which is one of the moſt agreeable Things in the 

Country, to the Man that is ſo happy as to have 
it. I obſerv'd, at the ſame time, the Effect of 
all this; Sir Villiam is healthful and briſk, and 


tho he is much troubled with the Gout, and ad- 


vanc'd in Years, yet he tired me with walking, 
and had it not been for ſome Rain that fell in 
the mean time, he would, I believe, have obli- 
ged me to call for Quarter. You may well ima- 
gine I did not ſee all this without ſighing ſeveral + 
times, and reflecting on the Reaſons that car- 
ried me to this Place, to diſturb People in their 
Retirement, „% en 5 

The good old Gentleman thought I was not 
recompenc'd enough for my Trouble, ſince I 
{aw nothing but his Houſe ; and tho' I aſſurd 
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him I was much more curious in Men than in 
Buildings, and that I was fatisfy'd with the 


Honour of ſeeing him, he would have me, by 


all Means, viſit the Duke of Somerſet's Country 


Houſe at Petſworth, before I return'd to London, 
he complimented me with. Horſes and Servants 


to conduct me, and fearing that the Duke might 


be gone to London, he made Lady Temple write 
to the Dutcheſs. The Duke receiv'd me very 
civilly. He lives retir'd in the Country for the 
moſt part, if a Man can call it a Retirement, 
where there are above a hundred Servants, a 
finer Palace than the King's, and as good a Ta- 
ble. I am of Opinion, a moderate Income is as 
eſſential to Retirement, as it is to the Happi- 


: neſs of Life, and that a Man of boundleſs Riches 


has too great a Taſk upon his Hands. I was 
conſtantly thinking, in this ſtately Palace, of 
Sir William Temple's ſolitary Houſe and little 
Garden, which made me dream of the Pleaſure 


of a private and quiet Life. I did not think of 


any thing elſe, and return'd to London with all 

the Expedition that could be, to prepare Things 

for my Departure. tl = EST 
Now, Sir, I take Leave of you, and will not 


think my long Travels into England to be in 
vain, if my Letters give you any Pleaſure, or if 


they hinder you now, that you are ſo near, from 


coming over, and doing that common and un- 


profitable Thing call'd a Tour into England. 


he ond 
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Se HE Pleaſure I have had in ſending 


and that which you ſay they have 


IA given you, puts me into the Hu- 


S 
d N 
N 


— 


Swiſs, to excuſe myſelf (were it neceſſary) from 
o bold an Undertaking : It will look as if I had 
exercis d my Parts and ſet them an Edge on ano- 


ther Nation, before I begun with the French. 


A 


Letters to you concerning England, 


E mour of writing to you about 
| WF France, and the French Nation. 
Here tis eaſy for me that am unpoliſh'd and a 
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As to the Objection of my venturing to cha- 
racterize Nations, without being frightemd at 


the private Characters of the Men that compoſe 
them, I am of Opinion tis not ſo bold an En- 


terprize as it ſeems to be at firſt. Men change 
and differ from one another, but the Difference 


does not alter the Character of the Nation; it 
only introduces ſome Diverſity. I muſt deſire 
you to obſerve, that when I ſpeak of the French 
Nation, I mean by it the greateſt Part of the 


People, and that I except Perſons of Merit out 
of it ; they are above the Character of their Na- 


tion, and muſt be treated of diſtinctly. I like- 
wiſe except ſuch other Perſons, as are diſtin- 


guiſh'd on Account of their Conſtitutions, or any 


other particular Circumſtances, for my Deſign 
is to ſpeak of the Multitude only, that is, the 


French Nat ion. 5 

The French are more forward in ſhewing their 
beſt Side, and anticipating People's Expectation 
than any other Nation: Tis by that way which 
firſt offers itſelf, that I muſt begin to make them 


known to you. They are eaſy of Acceſs, civil, 


obliging, and forward; they appear to be ſincere, 


open and very affectionate ; they love to pleaſe 


People, and to do it readily and with a good 
Grace, They ſeem to be cut out for Society in 


every reſpect; they love Mankind, and deſerve 
to be loved. But they are not, for the moſt part, 


content with the Sentiments of Friendſhip which 


they inſpire; they muſt be applauded and ad- 


mired, and particularly by us Strangers. The 

look upon us as if we were made for that End, 
and as it were to admire them before-hand; it 
muſt be own'd they are not altogether miſtaken, 


and that Strangers are, generally ſpeaking, what 


they ſuppoſe them to be. The Things the 


would 
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would have us admire in them above the reſt, 
are their Wit, their Sprightlineſs, Politeneſs, 
and Behaviour. They think a Man's greateſt 
Merit conſiſts in them, and pretend to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the reſt of the World on that ſcore 
and it muſt be allow'd, that the Character of the 
French, with reſpe& to their Vivacity, and the 
good Opinion they have of themſelves, is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from that of all other Nations. *Tis true, 


all have ſome Preſumption, and Self-love is ſo 
much diffus d among Men, that People in gene- 
ral, as well as private Perſons, have each their 


Share, and make themſelves ridiculous by the 
Advantage which they pretend to have of others. 
But it varies according to its Object; ſome value 
themſelves one way, and ſome another, and this 
is it that partly forms their different Characters. 


Vivacity, and the Pleaſure it gives the French, 


are the principal Things that ſhew theirs. 

But this Vivacity, which 1s their known Cha- 
racer, has the ſame Fate with ſuch as are equi- 
vocal or ambiguous, and depend only on Opi- 


nion; for if ſome are charmed with it, and 


think the French the firſt Nation in the World, 
there are others at the ſame time that have no 


Regard for it, but, on the contrary, think it diſ- 
' agreeable. They pretend that Men ought, for 


the moſt Part, to be cool and plain, according to 
their uſual way of walking, and that a ſpright- 
ly Nation, that ſpeaks nothing but Wit, deſerves 
to be admired much after the ſame Manner that 


= another Nation ſhould be, that never ftirr'd but 


when they danc'd. They maintain that good Senſe 
is the eſſential Quality of Man, and that tis it 
which unites Men, and that this ſprightly Wit, 
which they prefer to good Senſe, and the Senti- 
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ments of the Heart, may not be entirely what 
People imagine. They obſerve, that moſt of 
thoſe who acknowledge this Character of the 
French, admire them the leſs, and that the more 
they know them, the leſs they agree with them, 
and that they ſee-thro' the Varniſh, which at 
firſt 1s dazzling and pleaſant; and perhaps not 
without Reaſon. It may even be true that theſe 
fair Appearances, wha are nothing at Bottom, 
are the very Things which make People after- 
wards not only eſteem the French leſs than they 
deſerve, but even to hate and deſpiſe them: 
We are always very ready to hate thoſe that im- 
poſe upon us, and a little Hatred 1s ſufficient 
to hinder us from judging equitably. Be it as 
it will, and without any Prepoſſeſſion either for 
or againſt. the French, this muſt be own'd, that 
by a ſlender Knowledge of them, we eaſily dif- 
cover that their over-valuing Wit, Behaviour, 
and Outſide, makes them neglect what is ſolid, 
that they are fond of Trifles, and that, generally 
ſpeaking, they don't know the Value of Things. 
Tis even apparent, that by their Neglect of 
_ cultivating good Senſe, and valuing it enough, 
they are apt to miſtake it; for if it be not accom- 
pany'd with Expreſſions and Ways to ſet it off 
to Advantage, they are often ſo far deceiv'd as to 
take it for Stupidity. We have ſeen their Men 
of Wit perplex'd with the good Senſe and Cool- 
neſs of a Stranger, without knowing the Reaſon 
of their Perplexity. They muſt be much more 
embarraſs'd when a Man of known Merit does 
not ſhew much Wit; I believe thoſe that obſerve 
this Defect in him, whiſper it to their Friends as 
a Thing that ought to be kept ſecret. They are 
eager after Fame, and moſt of them look upon it 
as the ultimate End of Merit. This is 3 * 
Effeck 


concerning the French, Gr. 93 
Effe& of their ſmall Regard for good Senſe, and. 
their ſetting too high a Value on Vivacity, 


Wit, - and Outſide. Thus they ſeek after that 
Kind of Merit, more than any other, that 
makes the greateſt Noiſe; or they ſeek rather 


after Noiſe, which they look upon to be inſepa- 


rable from Merit. As for that which conſiſts in 
renouncing Chimeras and extravagant Deſigns, 


and leading a quiet and private Life, or that 


which is its own Reward and ſelf-ſufficient, they 

look upon them as fine Ideas to be found no 

where but in Books; and the Name of a Philoſo- 
her, or a Man that would reduce his Ideas to 


ractice, is with them a Kind of an Affront. 


Accordingly we find no Philoſophy in their Chara- 


cter; ſo they feed themſelves with Shew, and prefer 
the Pleaſure of the Outſide to what is real, if I 


may be allow'd to ſay ſo, without philoſophizing 
too much; and tis obſerv'd, that, on many Oc- 


caſions, they would have their Happineſs conſiſt 
in being thought happy. They are better pleas'd 


in being well cloath'd, than eating well; to be 
at great Expences, in order to be thought rich, 


even at the Hazard of confounding their Riches; 
to expoſe them to Danger, rather than preſerve 
or enjoy them with Moderation, without ap- 
pearing rich. Thoſe that are ſucceſsful in their 
Attempts upon Women, or would be thought ſo, 


and that have the envied Title of the Women's Fa- 
= vourites to encourage them the more, acknowledge 


that they would rather be look'd upon as Favou- 
rites with the Women, tho they were not ſo, than 
be really in their Favour, without being thought ſo. 


1 Theſe Gentlemen make a conſiderable Body in 


France, by their numbers; in which they reckon 
every Man that is well made; fo that by men- 
ed | | tioning 
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perhaps not ſo generally, People are ſtrangely 


tho the French are not ſo exact, nor capable of 
that they think there's ſome real good in them; 


Diſdain, which they look upon as the Conſe- 
quence of a well grounded Subordination, Theſe 


| Reſources but War, Marriage, and the Court. 


_ Poſlible. The French are very fond of Authority 


are often created to make them ſtill greater. 


more litigious People than any Nation in the ll 


LS oo 5 a 
noun them, I prove more than appear'd at 
In this Country, as well as in others, tho? 


intoxicated with the Thing call'd Quality; and 


bringing as many Proofs of their Nobility as the 
Germans, they are however ſo full of their Titles, 


the People believe it too, and bear with Eaſe the 


_ 
"8 


Gentlemen carry this Notion of their Quality fo 
far, that even in extream Poverty, to which 
great Numbers of them are reduc'd, they are ſo 
obſtinate, that they will not help themſelves } 
either by Work or Trade, and have no other 


In other Reſpects they look upon Idleneſs as their 
beſt Privilege, and the moſt eſſential Diſtinction 
between them and the Tradeſmen, with whom 
they would have nothing in common, were it 


and Command, which make another Diſtinction. 
They buy Employments very dear, . to pleaſe 
themſelves that Way; they never think of run- 
ning in Debt, or being ruin'd, provided they 
get above thoſe that were their Equals, and 
make a great Figure in the World. What can 
they do more? As the Taſte of the Nation 1s 

bent on theſe Employments, there muſt be con- 
ſequently a great Number of them, and ſome | 


_ 


But if the Officers of Juſtice are very numerous 
in France, thoſe that go to Law and are ruin'd by 
it, are numberleſs; the French have undoubtedly nl 
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concerning the French, Ge. 9 
World. When we conſider this double Folly, 
we can't well avoid calling to mind two ridicu- 


* lous Perſons in one of their Comedies; and one 

' is under ſome Temptation of making a more 
1 general Application of the Verſe which chara- 
f Cterizes them: 1 . 
5 One is always a Client, the other always a Fudge. 
> i The French don't think much of Liberty ; 
they are not ſatisfy'd to depend on the Prince in 
e every thing they ſuffer themſelves to be depriv'd 
O of, but ſubmit, even thro' Inclination, in that 
h wich is the moſt independant Thing that Men 
o are poſleſs'd of, and have the leaſt Power to give 
os away. A Word that falls from him, or is ſpoke 
er by chance, is magnified, and becomes the Subject 
rt. of a Deciſion, that ſets a Value on Men and 
ir Things. Whatever Share of Liberty the Prince 
on haas left them, they ſacrifice to Cuſtom, to which 
m they are Slaves. They make Cuſtom, the 
it Queen of the Country, the great Queen, no leſs 
ty © than their King, the great King. Tie ſo! Tis 
on. not /o! are their ſacred Reaſons to approve or 
aſe condemn any thing; and tis a bold Action in 
m-. France, that gives occaſion to any one to ſay, Is * 
ey it not Jo? if he has Courage enough to revolt 
nd any way againſt the Nation, by replying; Tis 
an fo, for I did it. There's however a French 
| is Liberty, and no doubt but you have often heard 
on- this Word, which they reſpect, and pronounce 
me With a loud Voice in foreign Countries. This 
ter. LIMA is No more than to have Courage to 
ous 8 4iſpenie with ſome of their Laws of Politeneſs, 
by and not to be more formal than is proper; for a 
dly Man to be fo daring as to lean in his Elbow 
the Chair, when he is weary with ſitting upright ; 
by id. 8 | . | es 


P 
to aſk for Meat and Drink at all Times, among 
ones Acquaintance; to ſay that the Wine is 
good, when tis not ſo; and to do other Things 
of like Importance. If there's any room for 
laughing to think the Liberty of a Nation ſhould 
conſiſt in this, there's undoubtedly much more 
Reaſon to laugh, to ſee Nations where *tis not. 
They are very exact here in all the trifling 
Duties of Life : People take a great deal of Care 
to inform themſelves about a Perſon's Health, 
after a ſmall fatigue, and tis a Point of Civility i 
to ſend him a Compliment upon it. An honeſt i 
Man is not more ſcrupulous in returning a Pledge if 
left in his Hands, than a French Man in return- 
ing a Viſit. To make and receive them is one 
of their chief Occupations, and they think their 
Time well employ'd that way; a Life which they 
paſs in Company 1s, in their Opinion, a Life 
_ agreeably ſpent, and in Order. Man, ſay they, 
is made for Society; and they are forming this 
Society all their Days, and will have it conſiſt of 
great or ſmall Companies, where they give one 
another an Opportunity of becoming Men. 
They almoſt think every Man an Owl, or a Phi- 
loſopher, that diſcovers any Inclination for Soli- 
tucdle, not being able to comprehend how tis poſ- 
{ible for any one not to be pleas'd with Conver- | 
ſation, where a great many polite and obliging | 
Things are ſaid. They are likewiſe very watch- 
ful for any Opportunity of employing a thou- Ml 
ſand little far-fetch'd Ways, that are become na- 
tural, as it were, by Cuſtom, and by which 
they pretend to-pleaſe. All this put together, 
makes up that magnificent Name which they 
call the Art of Living, and which they have 
Reaſon to call ſo, ſince they look upon it as the 
Oo tnt... 3091 - pat 
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concerning the French, So. 97 
great Concern of Life, and that they don't ſeem 
to live for any other End. ; 6 

People of this Complexion muſt neceſſarily 
value a Court Life at a high rate, and prefer it 


to any other; which is another Singularity in 


the Character of the French. They are Courtiers 
by Inclination, and, if I may ſay fo, by Birth: 
They are pleas'd with obeying, and command- 
ing; they admire Things eaſily, and a little 
Outſide is fufficient to. employ them: They 
think of nothing but to impoſe upon People, 
and to be thought happy, and they let others 
impoſe upon them, in their Turn, for they look 


upon themſelves to be happy, if they can paſs 


on the World as ſuch. Theſe noble Diſpoſitions 
are ſtil] ſtrengthen'd more and more by the 
Form of the Government, which is ſuch in 
France, that every thing depends on the Court, 
So that Inclination and Intereſt, which are two 


| powerful Motives, concur here to make great 


Numbers of People choofe this kind of Life, 
and ſucceed in it. If a great Man that is a Cour- 
tier happens to give the King any Offence, and 
that he orders him to retire, that is, to go and 
live on. his Eſtate, the very ſame Eſtate that he 
has taken the greateſt Pains to improve, and 


| adorn; yet he thinks himſelf an Exile: He lan- 


uiſhes from the Time he becomes his own Ma- 
er; Leiſure and Liberty make him unhappy. 
The Count de Buſi, who made himſelf famous by 


his Writings, is a Proof of this: Some pretty 
Stories maliciouſly wrote, were the Occaſion of 
| his Baniſhment from the Court; and tho' one 


might think that a Writer ſhou'd not fear Re- 


tirement, it did not, however, agree with him: 


he wou'd write no more than what tended to get 
him out of it. The LAS which he ſent to 
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the King are publiſh'd; oh! what Submiſſhons; 
what Efforts to be reſtored to Favour ! But when 
he found there was no Hopes of ſucceeding, he 
became inconſolable, and fell upon writing Mo- 
rals towards the End of his Days. He compos d 
a {mall Treatiſe of it, wherein, after demonſtra- 
ting, by ſeveral Examples, that great Men are 
generally unhappy, and that Providence makes 
uſe of all ſorts of Adverſity to make them ſenſi- 
ble of the Vanity of worldly Affairs, he puts 
himſelf at laſt in the ſame Rank, and writes the 
Hiſtory of his own Life: He derives his Gran- 


deur from the Poſts he had in the King's Armies, 
that is, from many Years Service, and looks up- 
on his Baniſhment from Court as his Unhappi- 


neſs, that is to ſay, many Years Liberty. There's 
a Frenchman for you made for Society, and to 
live with the Great, but ſo uneaſy that he can't 
live with himſelf; I deſire no other Proof of | 


the little Value of this Wit, Politeneſs, and Be- 
haviour that they make ſuch a Noiſe about: All 


theſe Things are neither uſeful nor agreeable, but 
in the Commerce of Life, on which they make ll 


us dependant ; and every Man that has no other 3 Y 
Qualities, which is the Caſe of moſt of thofe that i 
ſtudy them, is in a Manner loſt when he is alone: 


He is abandon'd by himſelf, as ſoon as he is NR 
abandon'd by others: e woes =_ 
But tis not only the Nobility that are attachd 


to the Court, and prefer this Way of Living to 
all others; but, generally, People of all Ranks 


in France have a ſtrong Paſſion to puſh their 
Fortunes, in which they ſucceed better than | 
others: They travel thro' all Nations with that 


Deſign, they find a Way of getting Acceſs to all 
Houſes, and putting themſelves into all Shapes. 


Even the mean People, that in other Countries 
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= think of nothing more than Subſiſtance, are here 
pPooſſeſsd with the Fancy of growing Great; and 
XZ ſome one has remark'd, merrily enough, that 
' X88 France furniſhes all Europe with Valets de Chambre 
and Cooks, being the Employments that make 


People's Fortunes. The Governors to young 


Men, Dancing-Maſters, Fencing-Maſters, En- 


gineers, are almoſt every where Frenchmen; and 
if People are wanted for any other Occupations, it 
is poſhble there may be found in all Parts of France 
ſuch as will be very ready to undertake them. 
There needs no more to know the French, than 
to examine the good and bad Qualities that are 
requiſite to rake a Fortune, that forms their 
Character: Firſt, I think there muſt be Com- 
plaiſance, Aſſurance, and Forwardneſs, and that 
there be nothing either above or below a Man. 
Theſe are, in effect, the Talents of the French, 
by which they get very much the Start of the 
Adventurers of other Nations, when they are 
Competitors. They are always buſy about ſmall 
Matters, that ſeem to them conſiderable ; they 
think themſelves very well employ'd, and are 
ſeldom undeceiv'd in one Trifle but by another. 
One may fay, without wronging the French Na- 
tion, that tis among them a Bagatelle is in its 
Kingdom, and that they do it more Honour 
than any where elſe. But on the other Hand, 
they may well boaſt of bringing it to Perfection 
in ſeveral things, and ſurpatling all the World 
in this reſpect. | 


ir I now return to that which forms the principal 


Character of the French, their brillant Wit, or 1 
mult rather tell you what Advantage they 
have by it, ſince they are no leſs diſtinguiſh'd 
by it from others than by Wit itſelf. When I 
obſerve to you that 'tis on that Account they 
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think themſelves the firſt Nation in the World, 


and made to be admired, you may think, per- 
haps, that tis becauſe they muſt have more Peo- 


ple of Wit than are to be met with elſewhere. 
But that, Sir, is not the Reaſon. The French 


are witty in general, the Nation ſhines with it, 


and their Wits have no other Advantage than to 
be the firſt among their Equals. You will ſay 


then you underſtand by this, that Nations have 


the Advantage of each other, and are diftinguiſh- 
ed by the more and the leſs. As the French have 
more Wit, and the Engliſh more good Senſe, with 
other Advantages : But you have not found it 
out yet. The French have not only more Wit 
than other People; but they have Wit, and 
others have none. As the Greeks diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves formerly from all other Nations, not 
according to the more and the leſs, but abſolutely 
without the Degrees of Compariſon, and look d 
upon all other People as Barbarians, ſo the French 
diſtinguiſh themfelves now from the reſt of the 
World: They are the Greeks of our Times, and 
other Nations ſerve them for Proverbs. If other 
Men happen to have any Wit, and that it cant 
be contradicted, then they ſay tis not impoſſible 


but there may be ſome in the World that reſem- 


ble the French. Their Title to Wit (as a Thing 
that is their Property) is ſo well eſtabliſhed 


among them, that I am perſuaded, a Frenchman, 


tho' ever ſo little conceited, and that has no 
great Opinion of himſelf, with Regard to his 
own Countrymen, will make no Heſitation, at 
the ſame time, to think he has more Wit than 
any Stranger, and that he need go no further, 
than not to mortify us unſeaſonably, by treat- 


ing a German as if it were in his own Power to 
become a Frenchman, They extend this Act of 


- Tultice 


concerning the French, &c. Tor 
Juſtice ſo far as even to allow we have good 
MF $Senſe, which they think may be found in. all 
"X Countries, and which they leave us as the Rem- 
nant or Dregs of Wit, but think it ſufficient to 
ſecure us from the Contempt of thoſe that have 
Wit. . You ſee, Sir, what tis that faves us from 
the Contempt of the French, even ſuch of them 
as are the Glory of the Nation, and vouchſafe to 
take fo much Notice of other Men, as to make 
2 Compariſons which gives them. a better Relifh 
| of the Prerogative they poſſeſs. But tho' they 

ſhould think themſelves above us in every thing, 
ſo far as even to deſpiſe us, which may ſome- 
times happen, it would be wrong in us to take 
it ill or to call them to an Account for a Superio- 
rity which is generally eſtabliſh'd among them, 
and which they have receiv'd from their Fathers. 


it; and *tis certain there are not many in a Con- 
dition to take the Advantage of ſuch Opportuni- 
ties as offer. Let us leave theſe Frenchmen in 
Poſſeſſion of their Character in its utmoſt Extent, 
let us make a Party, and laugh at Opinion with 
every thing it eſtabliſhes among Men. In Con- 
| ſequence of a Partition that gives Wit to ſome 
and leaves good Senſe to others, Men of Wit 
ought to be allow'd to raiſe themſelyes above 
diſcreet judicious People and to make à Jeſt of 
them, and theſe ſhould be hinder'd from finding 
Fault with it. On the other Hand, People of 
good Senſe ought to be permitted to make Uſe of 
it to examine the Manners and Ways of the 
others, and to ſet a Price upon them, I embracg 
You, Sir, &c, ts | & 
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Few of them find any Occaſions of renouncing 
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Ill, and I hope Things will happen accordingly, 
and am preparing to write to you with Pleaſure. 


been introduc'd thro' a Defe& of Friendſhip and 
Confidence. They have not that falſe and af- 


ag themſelves in continual Formalities ; they 
ma 


Caſions where they are neceſſary, they make 
them in few Words. We are not perplex'd about 
chuſing their Titles, and giving them magnificent 
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Am ſtill writing to you, Sir, about 
the French; and what I have not | 
RY RA accompliſh'd in my laſt Letter, | 9 
will in this: TIl tell you what Good i 
— can be ſaid of them, as well as the |} 


The French have match'd their Character very 
well, and form'd a convenient and regular Plan 
of Life in its Kind; that is, with Regard to So- 
ciety, to which their Inclinations lead them. 
They have not all theſe ſtarch'd Ways that are 
diſagreeable in Company, and no doubt have 


fected Gravity, which rather conceals the Want 
of Merit, than Merit itſelf. They don't en- 


e no Preſents to one another, but ſuch as 
may be well receiv'd, and which are as ſo many 
Snares 'for thoſe that accept of them. They 
don't interrupt a Man that is diſcourſing of the 
common Concerns of Life by - een 
they know how ridiculous 'tis, and on ſuch Oc- 


ones, againſt the Grain; we are excus'd for a 
plain Monſieur, which ſerves for all every where, 


eſpecially 
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efpecially from a Stranger. They have a great 
many decent and becoming Ways, that are al- 
ways the ſame, to which tis eaſy for one to con- 


W form himſelf, and which we adopt with Pleaſure; 
rand there's no doubt but France is the Country 


where every thing that is decent and ornamental 
in Society is beſt known. "Tis Pity they don't 
ſtop here, and that they ſhould add a great Num- 
ber of Niceties and fantaſtical Ways, that vary 
and depend on the Faſhion, to proper and ſettled 
Rules of Decency. Theſe Whimſies are very 


perplexing and troubleſome to a Stranger, that 1s 


unacquainted with them, and is deſirous of ac- 
commodating himſelf to the Ways of the Coun- 
try. *Tis true they are civil enough to over-look 


our Miſtakes in Things of that Kind, as well as 


thoſe we make in ſpeaking their Language, 


which is too difficult for us; and *tis what they 
may well do, ſince tis impoſſible for us to fol 


low them in all their Fineſſes, which require 
more Attention than any Language or Behaviour 
are worth. They not only paſs by ſuch ſort of Er- 


rors as theſe, but even give themſelves the Trouble 


of correcting them, when they think we are 


grown familiar enough with them to bear it. 
They take a great deal of Pleaſure in all Reſpects 


to reprove and inſtruct a young Stranger that is 
docible, and are very ready to receive him into 


their Favour; and by all theſe Civilities to Stran- 


gers, tis very obvious, that they know the Du- 


ties of Life, in order to put them in Practice. I 


remember when I ſerv'd in the Army, which 
was then eanton'd near Verſailes, I went out to 
Hoot, and happen'd to fire at ſome Partridges very 
near a fine Houſe. It belong'd to a Gentleman 


that then dwelt in it, and that was retired from 


-ourt, He came towards me, and obſerying I 
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was a Stranger, he invited me Home to refreſh 
myſelf. The Viſit paſs'd in Compliments, 
without the leaſt Notice of my ſhooting ; and at 
my ſecond Viſit, he let me know, after a friend: 


1y and polite Manner, my rude Behaviour, which 


gave Occaſion to our Acquaintance ; ſo that this 
raſh and inconſiderate Action, inſtead of provo- 


king him, ſerv'd only to let him underſtand 1 


was a young Man that wanted his Advice. He 


. ahh me Inſtructions about my Behaviour, and 


ew'd me a great deal of Kindneſs all the Time il 
I continu'd in his Neighbourhood. The French- i 
man has a ſtrong Biaſs to Friendſhip, as well to il 
the cloſe and ſtrong Band, which preperly de- 
ſerves that Name, as to the agreeable Commerce 


of Acquaintance, to which tis likewiſe given, 


and he acquits himſelf handſomely of the Duties 
it requires. But, generally ſpeaking, his Incli- 


nation is too quick, and inſtead of eſtabliſhing 


Friendſhip by little and little, tis ſaddenly 
enflam'd, and comes to its higheſt Period in a 


few Days. From hence you may well imagine 
that tis not durable; accordingly we find they 


are charg'd with being inconſtant, and fond of 
new Acquaintance. But tis too ſoon yet to con- 
clude ſpeaking of their Virtues. = 
- *Tis certain that we Strangers meet with eve 
thing among the French, that we can expect in a 
Country where we travel, and in many Reſpects 


* 


all that the French themſelves can meet with. | i 
They don't repulſe thoſe that deſire their Ac- 


quaintance, and let a Stranger's Behaviour be 3 
never ſo indifferent, they will make no Diffi- 
culty, however, of procuring him other Ac- 


quaintances, and in general, all the agreeable 


Things he can wiſh for in a ſtrange Country. A 
Frenchman enters into ſtrict Friendſhip with a 
42 7 ͤ q ., 7Z 
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Stranger, that he likes, as eaſily as with another 
Frenchman. At three Days End he offers him his 


Purſe, if he wants it, and will do every thing for 


his new Friend, who does not expect ſo much 


Kindneſs, and can ſcarce think it poſſible, or at 


leaſt that none in his own Country had done {b 
much for him. But laying aſide theſe particular 
Inſtances of extraordinary Friendſhip, we can- 
not avoid being ſatisfy'd with the kind Recep- 
tion they give us, for it may be affirm'd, there 
are but few Strangers that don't paſs their Time 
as agreeably in France as in their own Country, 


and wiſh to be treated at Home as they are by 


the French, who are influenc'd by no other Mo- 
tive than an obliging Temper, and the civil and 
polite Character ſo peculiar to the Nation. Tis 
true, if the Matter be examin'd narrowly, it will 
appear that their Politeneſs conceals ſome Senti- 
ments we have no Reaſon to be entirely pleas'd 


with: We may ſay they are obliging to us much 


after the ſame Manner as the Men are to the 
Women, that they treat us as inferiour and weak 


Creatures, who have a right to be conſiderd with 


a particular Regard, but that ought not to leſſen 
our Obligations to them, * ſince they Way well 


diſpenſe with treating us politely, becauſe they 


can't have Pleaſure enough by our Acquaintancę 


to make it worth their Time to be circumſpect, 


or put themſelves under any Conſtraint on our 
Account. Beſides, there's more than bare Polite- 
neſs in their Conduct towards Strangers: They 
| are very ready to believe us, at leaf 

of Paris, with whom we are beſt acquainted, and 


lam of Opinion, this is pretty much the Cha- 


racter of the Nation in general. Tho' they ſuffer 
conſiderable Loſſes by Cheats, that take Advan- 


tage of their Eaſineſs, it creates no Diffidence in 


them 


the People 
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the Engliſh, who are often very harſh' to Stran- 
to Strangers, muſt conſequently do fo to one 


and to put them on a Level with the People of 


aſſiſted one another with their Swords. Thofe 


of obliging is expeditious and genteel, they love 
to prevent People's aſking, and readily diſpenſe 


with more Vehemence than to be uſeful, and to 


wants their Aſſiſtance, any unhappy Wretches, 


7 
them towards others; at leaſt, they don't ſeem 
to trouble themſelves with any Precautions; in 
which Reſpect they ſhew more Humanity than 


gers, without giving themſelves the Time to con- 
1der their Circumſtances. V 
People that behave themfelves ſo handſomely 


another; or rather, that by being accuſtom'd 
to do mutual good Offices to one another, they 
come to treat Strangers after the ſame Manner, 


the Country. One may at leaſt give this Enco-—-ũ 
mium to their beſt Societies, that is all thoſe % 

that are call'd Polite People, and are diftinguiſh'd 
from the reſt, by making a conſiderable Figure 
in the World. They are generally very com- 
plaiſant to one another, and ready, on Occaſion 
to aſſiſt both with their Credit and Purſes; anc 
when it was the Cuſtom of the Country, the 


that have neither Money nor Credit, beftow 
freely their Pains and Trouble. Their Manner 


with any Thanks or Compliments which we 
think we owe them for their Kindneſs. I have 
known ſome Occaſions where their good Inclina- 
tions carry'd them very far, even to that Kind 
of Heroiſm, which of all others ts no doubt the 
beſt. I fpeak of thoſe People that deſire nothing 


_— 
—_—_ 


oblige all the World, hunting after any one that 


in order to relieve and comfort them, and that 


_ Intereſt themſelves for all thoſe they find in that f | 


Condition, with as much Warmth as they could 
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ſhew for a Friend or a Brother; and they employ 
their Wealth and their Lives after that Manner. 


ve likewiſe obſerve another Kind of Heroiſin 
among them, which is more common, I mean 
that which regards their Bravery, wherein they 


3 | don't give place to any Nation: The French No- 
IT bility reckon it the firſt of all the Qualities that 


h 4 | diſtinguiſh them from the People, and they give 


Proofs of it ſometimes. We have ſeen ſome of 
their young Gentlemen, that are form'd into 
Companies, leap from the top of a Baſtion, to. 
aſſiſt their Friends that were engag'd, riſquing 
their Necks by the Fall, to be kill'd in the Fight, 

or at laſt to loſe their Lives, in cafe the Thing 
happen'd to be diſcover'd. I own there's ſome 
| Exceſs in all this, and that their Bravery, might 


be better employ'd ; but there's ſomething noble 


and generous even in this Exceſs: *Tis only 
proper in young People, and *tis in favour of 
Friendſhip it ought to be cultivated. The French 


know what tis perfectly well, as I have obſerv'd 


already, and it deſerves to be repeated to their 
Honour. On great as well as ſmall Occaſions, 
they pique themſelves in doing every thing they 
ought for their Friends, and the generous Tem- 

er, ſo peculiar to the Nation, makes all their 
9 2 very extenſive. Tis this that renders 
the French, if not the beſt Friends in the World, 
(which perhaps might be too much to ſay of 
them) at leaſt the moſt attentive to the Duties of 


Friendſhip, and perhaps the Nation where there's 


the greateſt Number of Friends, 8 
But there's ſomething very whimſical at the 
ſame time in all this; the French are ſo far from 
pretending to any Encomium on Account of this 
generous Temper, which People would be very 
ready to applaud, and by that in ſome Meaſure 
, 1” diſcharge 
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diſcharge their Obligations, that we fee the Title 


of a good natur d Man, or a good natur d Woman, 


taken in an ill Senſe, and look'd upon as a Kind 
of Affront, that inſinuates nothing leſs than an 
Idiot, a ſimple Man, which of all things is what 
they would leaſt reſemble in this Country. *Tis 
for their Wit (which, generally ſpeaking, they 
look upon as the Oppolite of good Nature) that 
the French would be applauded, even at the hazard 


of being compared to the Devil, which is one of 


the Expreſſions made uſe of on theſe Occaſions. 
It ſhews at the ſame Time what Kind of Wit 


they eſteem, and how far they examine what 


Generoſity is, or its true Value, which is little 
known among them. This we may ſay of the 
French, that they are ſo ignorant of their own 
Advantages, that they reſemble the Stag in the 
Fable, that values himſelf on his lofty Horns, 
which may be fatal to him; and is aſnam'd at the 
fame Time of his ſmall Legs, that are very ſer- 
viceable to him. This whimſical Humour of the 
French deſerves to be remark'd the more, becauſe 
in the neighbouring Nations, that are troubled 
with the Plague of copying after them, a great 


many begin to be aſhamed of their Generoſity, 


and endeavour to keep themſelves clear of it. 
*Tis to little Purpoſe to tell them, that a dull 


heavy Fellow is ſeldom good, and that Malice is 


oftener a Mark of Folly, than Goodneſs is; that 


it were even better for a Man to be call'd 4 


Blockhead, with an honeſt Heart, than a Man 
of Wit, with a bad: one. Reaſoning is of no 
Uſe among all theſe People, againſt any Expreſ- 
ſions that are in Vogue: They ſtrictly re 


that Saying, which is grown into a Proverb, that 


tis better to be a Knave than a Fool ; and it often 
happens, that by endeavouring to redeem — 
* 1 ö ſelves 
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ſelves from Folly, by Malice, they join both 
together, and then become wicked Fools. When 
they ſhew any Contempt for a Perſon, tis uſual 
vwith them then to ſay, He is a good natur d Prince, 
as if it were awkward in a Prince, more than 
others, to be peaceable and good. But that is 
their Buſineſs; they know what it is; I mean 


the Merit of a Prince, which is grounded on the 


brighteſt Qualities. But with Regard to private 


People, they muſt give us Leave to juſtify our- 
ſelves againſt their bad Proverbs, and always to 


lock on Generolity, not only as that which forms 


a very good Character, but likewiſe as the beſt 
Thing that belongs to their Nation, and as the 


Fountain of all their good Qualities, that de- 


ſerve either Applauſe or Imitation. 
= To Generolity the French have join'd Frank- 
neſs, which may perhaps be the Conſequence of 


it, and this Quality alone might well deſerve # a 


Panegyrick, and ſuffice to ground the Nations 
upon, which I would undertake with Pleaſure, 
had Panegyricks been my principal Deſign ; but 
you, Sir, want nothing but a bare Relation, for 
you make theſe Encomiums yourſelf. Amon 

the French, Frankneſs, and to ſet off all the Co- 
piouſneſs they have enriched their Language 
with, and is much to their Honour, Sincerity, 
Honeſty, Integrity, Candour, Probity, Rectitude, 
Cordiality, Openneſs, to be down right, and in a 
Word, to be plain and free, ſeem to be all fix'd 
to the Character of a Gentleman, even without 
ſpeaking of any others but the People of Polite- 
neſs, with which their Country ſwarms. If all 
of them don't really poſſeſs theſe Qualities, 


which I dare not take upon me to ſay, they do 


them at leaſt ſome Homage, by the Shew they 
make of them; and this chiefly produces a cer- 
r ö tain 
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tain Behaviour that is peculiar to the Nation: 1 
am even of Opinion, *tis from thence that the 
Number of Gentlemen appears to be ſo great in 
France. Nothing is more neceſſary to procure | 
that Title, than an Air of Frankneſs, becauſe | 


nothing agrees better with a Gentleman than to 


be free and open, and nothing is more common 
in France ; every one aſſumes it, tho' properly 
the French Air, and a reſerv'd Man appears to 


them ſomewhat {Mgular and ſtrange. They had 3 ; 
| Reaſon to derive the French Name from Frank, il 


their firſt Name, and which they have only | 
lengthen'd a little. And to lengthen their En- 


comium, I ſay there are more raſh and heedleſs 
People in France than in other Countries, and 
yet they are leſs ridiculous z which no doubt 
 Ought to be much to their Honour, ſince a heed- Yi 


Jeſs unthinking Man is not only the leaſt to be 


 Far'd in a Society, but likewiſe the moſt agree- Wi 
able, when he keeps within ſome Compaſs, and 
is without Deſign. The Generoſity ſo peculiar 
to the French, which is the Foundation of their ³⁶ 
Character, and the Frankneſs that matches it fo i 
compleatly, are the Ornaments of the Nation. 


Should they cultivate theſe Qualities as much as 
they deſerve, and make them the Center of the 


Advantage which they pretend to have of other 


Nations, People would be tempted to grant it. 

There are ſeveral Things in this Nation worthy 
of Praiſe; but ſince they are the ſame in other 
Countries, I proceed to dach as characterize the | 


French in a more particular Manner. The Edu- 
cation of Children may be reckon'd among the 


chief. The Care which they take in that is much 
to their Honour. They let their Children be 
about them, without endeavouring to get rid of 

them, even hen they are in Company. Ty N 
„ N : ear 
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hear them, and anſwer them after a rational 


Manner; they likewiſe endeavour to gain by 


in Gentleneſs what in other Countries would be 
> done by Authority and Force. Tis a Pity, ſince 


they underſtand the Matter ſo well, that they 
have not greater Things in View. For, in Effect, 
the French make their Children learn Cuſtoms 
before Principles; and ſome becoming Ways, 


- chat are handſome enough for the preſent, before 


any thing that may ferve as a Rule to them for 
the Time to come. | | 
They ſet too high a Price on ſuch Things 
as make a good Outſide, Behaviour, and Ap- 
pearance, and too ſmall a Price on Qualities 
that are more effential, I mean thoſe of the 
Heart; or at leaſt they make them very un- 
equal. By this they lead their Children into 
miſtakes, and Nature inclines them to the eaſieſt 
Things ; to learn Behaviour before the Duties of 
Life; to be pleas'd with what is in Vogue, rather 
than what 1s plain and natural. Does not this 
Method of moulding Children put you in mind 
of that which was practiced by an antient Sta- 
tuary, in caſting his Statues ? He did not know 
(fays the Poet) how to give them their juſt Pro- 
portions, but he excellVd in finiſhing the Hair 


and Nails: So in France we ſee the Effects of their 
irregular Care. The young Men become Liber- 


tines, and abandon themſelves to every kind of 


Exceſs, as ſoon as they are ripe for it; and I be- 
lieve one may ſay, without the Fear of being 


| miſtaken, that the Youth of France are the molt 
lively and debauch'd in En To be guilty 


of a hundred Exceſſes, to obſerve no Decorum, 


to rally and turn every thing that offers into Ri- 
dicule, is the Character which may be given to 
molt of them, They ſtrive to out-do one 


ther 
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Il Dn _ 
ther in theſe Ways, as if they were proper td 
young Men, and they ſucceed to Admiration. 


This Evil, which is almoſt general, ought to 


learn the French that even good Sentiments, 


without ſome other Foundation than Honour and 
Decorum, are not a ſufficient Preſervative againſt 


Corruption and Debauchery, where there's gene- 
rally ill Company. One would imagine that 
the Freuch muſt obſerve enough, on thoſe Occa- 
ſions, to put them out of Conceit with the Viva- 
city they value at ſuch a Rate, and which they 
cultivate in their Children in lieu of moderating 


it. But I maſt tell you, likewiſe, that tis ne 


extraordinary Thing in France to ſee ſome of 
theſe young People, which are ſo extravagant 


and plung'd in Debauchery, become afterwards 


very polite, and addict themſelves to Good, as 
they did formerly to Evil; and one might ſay, 
that great Numbers of them had not been guilty 
of all kinds of Exceſs in their Youth, but with 
a View. of knowing them, and hating them 
the more afterwards. 1 e 

There's ſomething very ſingular in the Chara- 


cter of the French, and diftinguiſhes them from 


all other Nations; that is their Courſe of Life, i 
conſiſting in Viſits. This Article, which I have 
hinted at already by the by, deſerves to be enlarg'd 


upon in a particular Manner; I don't fpeak of 
Viſits which Friends make to one another, to 
paſs away ſome Hours together, and enjoy the 
Sweetneſs of Friendſhip. I believe the ſame Ml 
Thing is done in all Countries, and if the French 
have any Advantage of other Nations in this 
Reſpect, tis becauſe they have a ſtronger Incli- | 


nation to be communicative, and that Society is ; 5 
their only Study. They have eſtabliſh'd Viſits of Wi 


another Kind, which are more general, where | 


theres 


conterning the French, ec. 11 1 
there's room to obſerve ſome of the meſt remar- 


kable Things in the Character of their Nation: 


* Theſe are the frequent Viſits which they make 


every Day, as Work to be done, or as if there 
"WM were ſick People to be viſited. All People of Edu» 
cation, and that dreſs genteely, make and receive 
Viſits, of which they keep Accounts as of an Af- 
fair in Trade; and among the exact Duties be- 


coming a Gentleman, they reckon that which re- 


gards Viſits as one. They muſt be made after a 


handſome and genteel Manner, and free from all 


Trouble or Perplexity; ſuch as would embar- 


raſs ordinary People, if they happen'd to be 
in any Place where they had nothing to do, 


and among People to whom they had nothing 


to ſay. Thoſe that underſtand the World, that 

is, thoſe that know what is eſſential in it, are 
out of the Caſe, and that they may never be 
in it, they have agreed among themſelves to 


make ſhort Viſits; they do no more than ſhew 
themſelves to the Perſons they come to ſee, 


and as ſoon as they are ſeen, (eſpecially if 
others happen to come in) they retire. The 


Converſation, during the Minute the Viſit con- 
tinues, muſt be kept up, as much as if the 
had ſomething to ſay to one another, and it 


generally is, tho' we don't ſee what *tis that 


ſupports it, there being nothing, properly 


ſpeaking, that can be called a Subject for 


Converſation, and in this lies all the Cun- 
ning. There People ſhew themſelves on their 
beſt Side, that is their Wit, if they have any, 
and every one in this Country has more or 
leſs of it; for Viſits have their proper Stile, 


which is as much owing to Rote, as what is 
free or natural, and the firſt ſeldom fails 


\ G 


here. None but a Man of good Senſe, 
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barraſs'd at theſe Viſits; but ſuch a Perſon may 


Is allow'd of in France. Tis very convenient 
poſely for their uſe, and 'tis abſolutely neceſ- 


Viſits, conſidering how they are manag' d. And 


cal Humour into their Art of Living; but be it 


for their own, and act the Part of a Stranger, and 


really find any ſatisfaction in it, which is not 


7 
II. ; | 
and a Stranger to the Company, can be em- 


come off very well after another Manner: Si- 
lence is allow'd on theſe Occaſions, while any 
one is fpeaking, and a Man is always ſyre to 
find ſomebody ſpeaking at the viſiting —_ 
that is, that a Man may be a Spector if he 
pleaſes, and that this Theatrical Way of acting 


for Strangers, and ſeems to be efſtabliſh'd pur- 
ſary that Strangers ſhould be Spectators at theſe 


it may be even true, that Strangers firſt intro- 
duced this Method, and that the French may | 
have Reaſon to accuſe us of bringing a fantaſtt> . | 


as it will, there are ſome French that adopt it 
pleaſe themſelves with the Shew; whether they 


impothble, or that Silence at a Viſit looks like 
a Mark of Diſtinction, which they take a great 
deal of Pride in. For tho' a Frenchman avoids 
Singularity in ſome Things that are not regu- 
lar, he looks for it, however, in others, where- 
in he expects to meet with ſome that may 
have the ſame Taſte, and ſets himſelf off by 
this Method as a Man that marches at the 
Head of others. F 
Some People appear at Viſits to ſhew their 
Finery, which is properly the Thing to be ſnewn, 
being eſſential to the Beau Monde; and *tis to 
it they chiefly owe their Title. Finery is eſta- 
'bliſh'd in France more than any where elle, 
and I believe it contributes to give a Curren- 
cy to the Trade of viſiting as much 3 
— Dy does, 


* 
*. 
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does, and perhaps more, tho there were nothing 
elſe in it, but Novelty and Eaſineſs of chang- 
ing, in which it has the Advantage of Wit. The 


French axe much indebted on this Account -to 
the Women, who leave their Houſes, and run 
to ſhew themſelves as well as the Men; when 
J fay run, I mean an honourable Race, in 
a Coach, with a ſplendid Equipage "ſuitable 
to the reſt; This Circumſtance contributes 


much to ſet off Finery, and to carry it even 


as far as Magnificence ; for the Coach, together 
with fine Cloaths, makes even Women triumph, 
and expoſes them every Day as a Shew to the 


People. This is the Reaſon that dreſſing is their 


chief Employment, they refine upon it above 
any thing I can ſay. Tis true, that with all 


their Care to adorn themſelves, . yet they no 


way depend upon it, and that they run no 


riſque in making all the Eſſays they can think 


of. In other Countries the Women are diffi- 
dent of their Charms, and know themſelves too 


well to neglect any thing in their Dreſs. But 


here they are not tied to ſo much Circumſpe- 
ction; *tis almoſt indifferent to them to cover 
or uncover themſelves, to have their Gowns 
figur'd with Flowers, or with Dragons and Fu- 
ries. All turns equally to their Advantage, and 
whatever Way they dreſs themſelves, they are 
ſtill fine; they have always ſomething new up- 
on thein, and they pleaſe a-new the Men for 


whom they dreſs themſelves, - and who drefs 
themſelves for them in their Turn. I don't know 
whether the Women in this Country, who make 
as publick a Figure as the Men, whom they fee 


every Day, have communicated their Taſte for 


Finery to them, or whether the Men like it 


becauſe tis the Guſt of the Nation; but whats 
EE AS. ever 
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ever the Reaſon is, *tis certain, that the Men 


are the common Employments of all the Peo- 


_ conſiderable enough to induce me to tell you 
ſomething of them with the utmoſt Exactneſs. 


neſs; and for the Diverſions they procure for 4 
Joy with more Delicacy than the Crowd. But 


ſupported: by the Mixture of Men and Women, 


tages of each Sex appear with Splendour; the 
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take as much Care to be fine as the Women, 
and that they become it as well; that dreſſing 
for Viſits, and viſiting to ſhew their Dreſs, 


ple, call'd in France the Beau Monde, which are 


The Beau Monde put themſelves forward, and 
keep the Vulgar at a great Diſtance ; not on- 
ly on account of the Rank which Nature gives 
them, but alſo for the eminent Figure they make 
in the World; and their great Expences, which 
muſt not be calculated with too much Exact- 


themſelves from Day to Day, which they en- 
the Way of living of the Beau Monde is chiefly 


which is (as it were) its Foundation and Band. 
This 1s it that ſets off the Art of Living, and 
the French Gallantry to Advantage. *Tis by this, 
that the Inclination which both Sexes - have 
naturally for each other, is awak'd and ſet to 
work. Tis by the ſame Way that the Advan- W 


Deſire of pleaſing animates them, and *tis here 
that the French Liberty is in its proper Station, 
and does Wonders. As they leave the Crowd 
'the groſs Pleaſures which they diſdain, or at 
leaſt profeſs to do ſo, the greateſt Part of them 
likewiſe leave to another Sort of People that 
Kind of tireſome Converſation, that turns u 

on Morals; which is ſuppos'd here not to be 
naturally ere to any one's Taſte, or at 
leaſt to thoſe that have any. This is ſo well Wl 
eſtabliſn'd among the greateſt Number of the 


Bean 


3 
5 
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be taken in an ill Senſe; it imports cenſuring, 


or unſeaſonable refining; and you know very well 
that in France when an Exprethon authorizes 
W Cuſtom, tis out of all Danger. I believe we 


| muſt, after all, paſs by this Diſlike of theirs, 
and ſtill look upon them as People of good Senſe, 

that keep up their Way of Living, and know 
very well how to ſhun every Thing that 1s 
diſagreeable. They can likewiſe diſcern what 
is agreeable. The Beau Monde have a Syſtem 


out of Date ; Their Morality 1s gay and airy, 
it excites Joy, and maintains the Neceſſity 


away with ſo much Swiftneſs, and ends our 
= happy Days when they are ſcarce begun. What 
they give out freely in Diſcourſe on this To- 
pick is not ſufficient, - there are ſome Works 
writ in a fine Stile to prove it, and to en- 
courage weak People that ſuffer themſelves to 
be carry'd away by unſeaſonable Doubts. It 
muſt be own'd after all, that we may do worſe 


| and 'tis, no doubt, in the Beau Monde, rather 
than out of it, that we muſt reliſh them. They 


give themſelves up to a mutual and gentle Fa- 
miliarity, that affords them an Opportunity of 
opening themſelves to one another without any 

Diftruft, The Collations, Gaming, Entertain- 
ments, Singing, and other Diverſions are Part 
of their Morality, and they reckon Variety 
among the Pleaſures by which they ſubſiſt: 
Tis there the new Faſhions appear and gain 


13 = = man. 


| Beau Monde, that the Word Moralize is apt to 


r 
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of Morality of their own, which they put in 
the room of the other, that is rigid and grown 


of making the beſt of our Time, which paſles 


than enjoy ourſelves, and the Sweets of Life, 


are Enemies to Formality and Conſtraint, and 


the Society the Reſpect of the Publick ; and 
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i | 
there, alſo, new Ways of ſpeaking are intros 
duced to embelliſh Converſation. As the Wit 
of theſe Societies 1s form'd on the Books that 
are in vogue, fq the Books, on the other hand, 
are form'd on their ſparkling and airy Conver- 
ſation. Theſe two Things circulate Wit and 


ſtinguiſn themſelves from others, and keep : | 


| pleaſed with them, and think they are no 


People of Pleaſure and Gaity in France never 1 


Monde among the Things that ought to be ad- 


. preſeryes them from groſs Corruption, into | 


genteel Behaviour in France, and diſcover the 
greateſt Abilities of the Beau Monde. The 
{malleft Village has its Beau Monde, who di- 


up the Honour of the Place and the Nation. 
And *tis not the young People only that com- 
oſe theſe Societies; even the aged are no leſs 


way unfit for themz or more properly, the 


grow old; they always preſerve the Character 
of Youth, and reliſh Pleaſure to the laſt. I 
What can a Man fay of all this? Muſt we Wh 
gallantly place the Courſe of Life of the Bean 


mir'd in France © Or ſhall we examine it like 
Philoſophers, or People that Moralize and pro- 
poſe it as a Queſtion ? Shall we grant that to 
paſs away Life agreeably, it muſt be in Plea - 
ſure, that is renew'd every Day? Or among Wl 
People that are more voluptuous, or addicted [ 
to Pleaſures than they? Shall we aſſert, that 
tis eſſential to a plain and uniform Courſe of | 
Life to be only intermix'd with Pleaſure, and Wi 
that too with Diſcretion? Muſt we approve of 
the extraordinary Liberty the Women take in 
France? And ſhall we agree, that the frequent 
and free Communication between both Sexes, | 


which ſome of thoſe Women fall in other Coun: | : 
tries, whom they endeavour to ſhut up? But 
| q or Te We Eee | 


1 
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to decide this Queſtion, we may propoſe ano- 
ther, that is, if the Character of the fair Sex, 
which in Truth, and according to the Practice 


of ſo many other Nations, ought to be private 
and retired, if this Character, I ſay, is not 


wounded and defſtroy'd by the Way of Living 
eſtabliſn'd in France, and if it be ſo, then LI 
would know which of theſe two Inconveniencies 
1s the greateſt: Not to be able to hinder ſome 
Women, now and then, from falling into Tempta- 
tion, out of which they eſcape, or to ſee Women, 
in general, every Day of their Lives depart from 
the Character of their Sex, and corrupt their 
Minds, and yet that nothing that paſſes in this 
reſpect ſhould be look'd upon as Pranks. Tis 
true, that (f) to the Women of the World, a 


* Gardener is a Gardener, and a Maſon, a Ma- 


“ ſon; but to ſome others that live more retired, 
“% a Maſon is a Man, and a Gardener is a Man; 


that every thing is a Temptation to thoſe that 


5 fear it.” But I would willingly aſk, if what 
has cured the Women in France of Temptation, 
is not like that which has made ſome others 
fall into it, in other Countries; if Women, that 


ſee Men every Day without any Reſerve, don't 
after their Way, that is, with Delicacy and 


Frankneſs, take the ſame Pleaſure which the 


others do groſly and with Precipitation; if they 


don't ruin themſelves gingerly and by Degrees, 
as the others do by Wholeſale, and at once. 
In a Word, whether a worn out Character of 
a Woman is not as defective, and as great a 
blemiſh to the Sex, as a Character that is ſome- 


what torn, I would likewiſe know, if the plea- 
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ſure they take in the Women in France, and 
in the Beau Monde, is not ſomething more 
groſs and vulgar, than what they might ex- 
pect, in caſe they were allow'd to preſerve Cha- 
ſtity, Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs, which without 
Contradiction, are the Ornaments of their Sex ; 
or, if the Compariſon be not too coarſe, whe- 
ther it be not Folly in a Man to let others take 
off the Cream from the Milk he intends to 
make a Meal on. Let us talk groſly, and ac- 
knowledge a Truth which is much to the Ad- 
vantage of the Nations that obſerve an oppoſite || 
Conduct to the French: A Woman that once Ji 
in her Life has had an unlucky Minute, when 
ſhe goes aſtray, for which ſhe is afterwards in 
the greateſt Confuſion ; a Woman that takes a 
Reſolution to live retired, on Account of a 
wrong Step which the Publick is acquainted with, 
is leſs corrupted, and a hundred Times leſs a 
Whore, than a Woman that ſpends her Life in W 
loving, and endeavouring to pleaſe Men, in 
communicating and receiving the Impreſſions of 
Love; eſpecially if it be true that Corruption 
is a Vice of the Heart, and that tis there that 
Shame has its Exiſtence. But ſhall we really 
believe that the Women in France are content 
with the Pleaſure which they call innocent and 
delicate, and that the Beau Monde, who are eve- 
ry Day ſet agog—— keep within Bounds, and 
don't ſpoil their Beauty? Do all thoſe Men that 
are the Favourites of the fair Sex boaſt in vain? 
Or are they diſcreet without Reaſon? Are all * 

the Adventures we hear of in Publick nothing | 
but made Stories? Do all the fine naked Bo- 
ſoms, which ſeem to be expoſed on purpoſe | 
to invite the Men to Materialize that Love which 
is ſo delicate and innocent, produce no Effect | 3 
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ITf it be ſo, then I much admire their Diſcre- 


tion, of which I don't ſee the Cauſe; I admire 
that the Women in France can ſtop in a Way 


that is ſo ſlippery, that there's nothing to lay 


hold on, and muſt conſequently be dangerous. 


Let us talk a little clowniſhly once more, and 


ſay, . that there's, perhaps, a hundred times 
more Corruption, more Whoring 1n France, a- 


mong the Beau Monde, than in other Countries, 


where the Women have not the Liberty of 


ſeeing the Men; and that after all, the great 


Secret that preſerves People from falling into 
Temptation, is to fear it, and not to expoſe 
themſelves to it. Let us be Philoſophers as well 
as Clowns, and ſay of the French, that they 
have found out the Secret of making Lite agree- 
able ; They reſemble a Company of Travellers, 
that endeavour to make their Journey as 
eaſy as poflible, ſometimes - getting into a 


Valley, at other times looking for a Shade 


of Trees, and repoſing themſelves where-ever 
they find any cool; but run a riſque in the 


mean time of looſing their Way, and not com- 
ing in time to their Inn. Others that have 


not this Art, go on openly, and keep the Plain; 
they ſee before them the Place they are going 


to, and employ themſelves more about it than 


about their Fellow-Travellers, and the Pleaſure 


they might take on the Road; they are fatigu'd, 


but at laſt come to the Place. In ſhort, the 
French make Life a Sport, or a Walk : Others 
a Journey, which is a ſerious Affair. Every 


one of theſe Ways has its Advantages, and its 
Inconveniencies, according to the Manner of 
conſidering them; *tis our Buſineſs not to mix 
them, and to ſee what is proper for us. Let 


me make ſome ſmall amends for my Gal 
dant 
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dant Philoſophy, and the III I have ſaid of the 

Beau Monde of the French, by an Encomium 
that is due to them, a Word en their Men of 
Merit, which requires a diſtinct Article. 

A Frenchman of Merit has pretty near the 
ſame Qualities with Perſons of Merit in other 
Places; ſince there can be but one Kind of true 
Merit among Men, and he has over and above 
all the Agreeableneſs peculiar to the French : 
One is not at the Trouble of gueſſing at him, 
his Behaviour makes him tranſparent, (if I may | 
uſe that Expreſſion) and ſhews all his Merit, 
and *tis in him that the Wiſh of one of the 
Antients, with regard to Virtue, is accompliſh'd : 
One may ſee Virtue in him, as it were, with 
the Eye, and it makes People love him paſ- 
ſionately. In Effect, we feel ourſelves hurry'd 
towards a Frenchman of Merit; we would be 
like him, and are griev'd that all are not ſo; 
we may depend upon him, and believe what 
he ſays without any Scruple ; Probity, Honour 
and. Generoſity appear in him, in ſome Man- 
ner, as in their Fountain: Tis he that diffu- 
ſes it among the French, and gives them the 
vogue in which we ſee them. He poſſeſſes 
the good Qualities of his Nation, and he hap- 
pily improves every thing in them, but the 
Defects which he fectifies: If he ſhines in Con- 
verſation, tis to ſay things that are obliging, 
to defend thoſe that are attack d, or to act in 
ſuch a Manner that People may be pleaſed with | 
themſelves. He ſucceeds fo well in this, that 
every one follows him, well ſatisfy'd with him- 
ſelf; this is all they can reproach him with. 
If he gives any Attention to ſmall Matters, tis 
| becauſe he would not negle& any Occaſion of 
pleaſing; and he does it with ſo good * 

| | : tha 
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that People ſcarce think themſelves obliged to 
him ; it ſeems as if he had nothing elſe in View OT 
than to be pleaſed. In a word, and that I may | 
not engage myſelf in too particular an Account, 
to be an honeſt Man, and to pleaſe is his Profeſ- 
ſion; he applies himſelf to it, and he excells 
in it; this is, in my Opinion, the moſt en- 
aging thing among Men: He wants nothing, 
put to be as valuable to himſelf as he is td 
others, and 'tis not to be doubted, but ſome 
of them have that Advantage alſo. But what 
deſerves to be remark'd above all the reſt, and 
is much to the Honour of the Nation, that Peo- 
ple with ſuch Accompliſhments are not ſo ſcarce 
as to give an occaſion of crying out when we 
ſee them; there are ſo many, that every Man 
who has any Merit, or can diſtinguiſn, may 
promiſe himſelf to meet ſome of them; but 
I don't know if ſuch a thing ought to be much 
wiſh'd for; it may, perhaps, be Matter of Re- 
gret for the Remainder of a Man's Life, and 
may create a Diſſike for the greateſt Part of 
| thoſe he is oblig'd to live with. 0 i 
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LETTER III. 


AD I entertain'd you with a De- 
ſcription of any diſtant Nation that 
was little known, I would have the 
Pleaſure, - Sir, of telling you ſome 
new Things, and giving more Va- 
riety to my Letters; but the greateſt ſingu- 
larities of the French, who are, I believe, the 
Nation in the World the beſt known, have no- 
thing in them that is ſurprizing. I am come 
back to them again by a Way which is con- 
ſiderable, on account of the Price they ſet upon 
it, that is, their Behaviour and Turn of Con- 
verſation. i -. 
The End which moſt of them propoſe by it, 
is to put themſelves forward, in order to give 
an advantagious Idea of their Perſons, which 
ſeems to be their Deſign in ſpeaking. Theſe 
are the Ways by which they chiefly endeavour to 
puſh forward, Quality, Riches, Wit, Bravery; 
and as theſe Things have an Influence in the 
common Affairs of Life, they have the Satis- 
faction of coming near them every Minute in 
Converſation, and pleaſing themſelves with 
ſome Subject it turns upon, or more properly, 
they manage things ſo much to the purpoſe, 
that either directly or indirectly, the Conver- 
ſation ſhall never turn on any thing elſe; fo 
that they are like thoſe rich Men that can | 
travel whole Days on their own Lands, What 
| | | you | 
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you ſee at a Man's Houſe that entertains you, 
is always the leaſt, or the worſt; he has a 


better Suit of Cloaths than that he wears, and 
more Servants, but they are buſy : He has, 
8 likewiſe, more Wit than he ſeems to have, he 
has made ſome Repartees, that were thought 
good, and that tis good for you to know. You 


ſhall likewiſe underſtand that he is not over 
patient, and that he has been ſeen more than 
once with a drawn Sword ; that ſuch a Man, 
who 1s a conſiderable Perſon in the World, 1s 
his near Relation, and that he dined a few 
Days before with another, who is a Man of 
Diſtinction, a Grandee. Theſe ſame Grandees, 
if any Credit may be given to thoſe that are 


| near them, are mighty full of their Grandeur, 
and would have others be ſo too; they obſerve 


a great many Circumſtances, that may be ho- 
nourable to them, and often harp upon them.— 
As to the common People, tis certain, they 


tate in every thing, and who are more eaſily 
imitated on the Side that abaſes them, than 


any other. If the Meanneſs of the one does not 
hinder them from puſhing themſelves forward; 
if the Grandeur of the others does not keep 
them within Boundaries, you may judge of the 


Character of the groſs of the Nation, and of 
thoſe that are placed between the Mean Peo- 
ple and the Great, to remove, as it were, from 
the one, and draw near the others. You may 
likewiſe imagine, how curious the Converſa- 
tion muſt be in a Company, where every one 


and labours for it. Among People that have 


no other View than to impoſe on one another, 


Strangers, who they think may be more eafily 


have the Faults of the Great, whom they imi- 


thinks he deſerves the Attention of the reſt, 


deceivd, 
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deceivd, muſt of courſe be well receiv'd; and 


4 7 owing to this. On that ſcore we ought not 
to examine the Affair any further, but to let 
them pleaſe themſelves with all their Grandeur. 
does not ſeem to me in the general, to be fo 

as others make it. It gives a Man room in 
ſtraint, and the ſame things don't conſtrain all | 


rious Effects, according to the Difference of the | 


becoming and agreeable ; it ſhews him to the 


Impudence, and makes him a troubleſome Block- 


of a great many ridiculous things, in order to ſet 


tho' there's a great Number of Perſons of Me- 
_ Tit in France, yet you muſt be plagu'd with 
à great many Blockheads before you meet with 
one Man of Merit, and that the Agreeableneſs 


cannot, by a great deal, make you amends for 


the other's Impertinence, which is occaſion'd by 
It. There is another Evil in it likewiſe, that 


Ways as are proper for them, becauſe they 5 
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tis not impoſſible but the good Reception we 
meet with in France, may in ſome meaſure be 


Let us proceed to their Behaviour. 


The free and ſprightly Behaviour of the French 


very good as ſome imagine, nor ſo very bad | 


the common Affairs of Life, to get above Con- 


forts of People; ſo that it muſt produce va- | 


Perſons that have it. In a Man of Merit, *tis | 


beſt Advantage, and makes him the Delight of 
all thoſe that converſe with him. In a Man I 
without Merit, or a Blockhead, it turns into 


8 4 
3 
*** 


head, that thinks he may do any thing under 
the Protection of his Behaviour, and is guilty 
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it off. The Miſchief of this Partition is, that 


which a frank and eaſy Behaviour adds to him, 


og, to be taken notice of, it makes People 
ridiculous that don't derive it from Nature, 
but would aſſume it. Every Nation has ſuch 
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nd ſult from the Character of the Mind, and every 
We | Nation has a proper Character. The only Way 
be of pleaſing, is to cultivate it, and not to 
not keep too cloſe to theſe Ways, becauſe they 
let follow near enough of themſelves, and are un- 
ur. doubtedly no further good than as they are the 
| Sequel of it. The French, that are imitated by ſo 
nch many Nations, imitate none; they follow their 
> fo on Character entirely, and 'tis by that they 
bad happen to pleaſe. Tis not to be doubted, but 1f 
in other Nations did the ſame thing, they would 
:on- | pleaſe too; each Nation according to its Way; 
; all and 'tis in that reſpect the French ought to be 
va- ly imitated. Variety is one of the Beauties of 
the the Univerſe, it extends to Nations and their 
'tis Ways, as well as to the green Fields; tis of 
the the ſame Order with Nature itſelf, that is pleaſed 
it of with ſporting and diſplaying her Skill; ſo that 
Man we are in the wrong to endeavour to blot it 
into out, for by that Method we run a riſque of 
Lock- ſpoiling a Character that is proper for us, with- 
inder out being able to get a better in its room. On 
uilty the whole, if they underſtand, by Behaviour, 
0 ſet ſome little ſuperficial and ſprightly Ways, which 
that they think to adorn outwardly, they may, per- 
Me- baps, find themſelves miſtaken; and that the 
with beſt Behaviour is that which is taken no No- 
with tice of, as in Scents, tis beſt to have none, 
eneſs and 'tis an eſtabliſh'd Rule among People of 
him, Taſte to carry no Perfume about them. For 
Is for WW tho! the French are the People in the World 
d by that picque themſelves moſt on having eaſy, as 
„that well as genteel Ways; we may, however, ob- 
eople ſerve an Affectation among them, which ma. 
ature, be reckon'd as one of their Singularities :. We 
ſuch WM fee a great Number of them do what they call, 
ey a giving themſelves Airs, which is as much as to 
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he is going to help him with, and treats wo 


dg LS TER 0: : 
fay, that they would let others know by their 


affected Ways that they value themſelves moſt, 
One might, I believe, (ſpeaking groſly) call a 
Perſon that acted ſuch a Part a Fool, or ſay, |: 
at leaſt, that he appeared to be ſo by his Be- 
haviour. This Kind of Folly, likewiſe, has its 


Followers in other Nations. 
Politeneſs is a Thing we muſt not ſeparate 


from their Turn of Converſation and Behaviour. 
Jo do nothing that is rude, abuſive, or forbid- 


ding 1s not enough with them ; they muſt win 


People's Eſteem, and ſet themſelves off by Po- 


liteneſs ; and they are ſo dexterons in it, that 


you can ſcarce obſerve how *tis done. Tis in 
this the Frenchman triumphs, and in effect, he 
is really come to ſo much Perfection in it, that 
even People of Senſe may be pleas'd with the 
Shew. He is wonderfully intent upon Trifles, * 


and ſubmits with a good Grace to a Thang 
of no value, which redoubles that of his Po- 
liteneſs, and by that Method, extends to all 
the Actions of Life, as well as to all Sorts of 


Converſation: His leaſt Actions and his leaſt 


Motions are adorn'd with it, he ſtretches out 
his Hand politely, and draws it back politely. 


He offers it to a Woman going from one Room Wl 
to another, and runs to do it juſt as if the 
_ Paſſage were difficult, or the Track dangerous. 

He runs in the ſame Manner to take up a Glove, 
or a Handkerchief fallen to the Ground, with as 
much Precipitation, as if he were to take them 
out of the Fire; for there's ſomething more in 
that, than bare taking up a Glove, or a Handker-Y 


chief. At Table, likewiſe, he does ſomething more 


than to help his Neighbour with clean Hands; he 


makes Proteſtations that he has not touched what 
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ferent Thing becomes a Favour with him: He 
is ſo polite as not to ſay even an indifferent 
Thing without firſt ſaying, Sir, may I be ſo bold? 
or, give me leave, Sir. He has the Honour to 


ſee what he ſees; the Honour to follow what 


he follows. He has the Honour to ſay what 


Honours with great and ſmall Inclinations 
and Reverences which ſuit them. He has the 
Honour to be moſt humble Servant, moſt obedient 
Servant, to be without Reſerve, with much Regard 


lable Attachment, with an entire Devotion, with 
Reſpect, with a moſt profound Reſpe#, with all 
and more than any body. He has a great ma- 


ny more Honours I can't remember; every one 
endeavours to out-do others, and to have a freſh 


Politeneſs is great, in this eſpecially, that they 


are not content to ſhew it to thoſe. above them 
only; but even to their Equals, theſe Submiſ- 


ſions they make reciprocally to one another, 
and moſt commonly they have the Honour to 
be the moſt humble and moſt obedient Servant 
of thoſe that have the Hoxour to be theirs; 


This is a Play not much unlike that of the 


Flies, that paſs their time in going under one 
another; or, if I muſt fpeak more Honouras 
bly of the French Politeneſs, I ſay that all 
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Vith boliteneſs, even at the hazard of paſſing 
bor a Man that is ill. He is not content with 
a telling in a plain and natural Way what he 
ſay, has to ſay, that would not be polite: He tells 
Be- it by Honour and by Favonr ; the moſt indif- 
s its fer. 


he ſays, and he accompanies his Favours and 


and Eſteem, very particularly, moſt truly, moſt per- 
fectly: He has the Honour to be with an invio- 


Sorts of Reſpect, more than he is able to expreſs, 


Honour, and never was Nation fo fruitful, ſo 
rich in Servants, ſo glorious to-ſerve. But their 
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130 L R III. 
theſe curious Toys that come to us from France, 
and are admirably well wrought and finiſh'd, 
all theſe Trinkets in Caſes, all theſe little Move- 
ables with their Springs and Hinges, are a com- 
pleat Figure of the pretty People of this Coun- 
try; of theſe Men that move artificially, and 
fold and unfold with a good Grace, and on Ac- | 
count of every Thing they have that is poliſh'd i 
and curious, deſerve all the Attention of Peo- 
ple of the ſame Taſte, that know how to han- } 
dle Trinkets: For that is one of the Ingre- | 
dients in the Character of the French; they 
ought to have Trinkets, they know how to han- 
„ dle them, and it would be in vain for Nature 
7 to make for us, that are a clowniſh and unpo- | 
„ liſh'd People, ſuch Sorts of Preſents, as we did 
1 not know how to enjoy. This Man that bows 
down before you every Minute, this Man that | 
is ſo gracious, and has the Honour to be your 
moſt humble Servant, if you don't bow fawn 1 
to him in your Turn, if you don't entertain 
him with Honour and by your Favour, will grow 
_ for you, and all his Brightneſs will tar- 
niſh. | 
Let us venture to talk groſly of the French 
Politeneſs, or if it be fo very fine, that groſs 
Words can't reach it, let us venture, at leaſt, to 
fay of it, or of a great Number of Ways which it 
eſtabliſhes among the People of Air, that *tis | 
nothing but Apiſhneſs and Littleneſs, and that 
tis an Indignity to them to value. themſelves | 
on that Account. But eſpecially Strangers, who | 
aſſume theſe Ways and fet themfelves off with | 
them, ought to be mark'd for every Thing that 
is ridiculous in them: But, ſay they, theſe are | 
only bare Civilities, that are allow'd to be done 
and receiv'd as ſuch, and a Man of Senſe ought ; 
— EE a | 5 nok 
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| concerning the French, Go. 131 
not to be ſingular, nor thwart Cuſtom. But, 


without determining whether a Man of Senſe 
ought to ſubmit to Cuſtom, in Things of this 
com- Kind, or not, we need ſay no more than that 
oun- a great Number of little ridiculous Things, eve- 
and 
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ry Minute repeated, amount, at laſt, to a very 
great Ridicule; that they make thoſe that are 


| noted for them ridiculous, 1n the ordinary Af- 
fairs of Life; that 'tis becoming a Man of Senſe 


to be exact and plain in his Expreſſions and 


Behaviour, as well as in his Conduct, and that 
extraordinary Politeneſs and Behaviour, ſet off 
to ſo much Advantage, are as improper for a 


Man as too much Finery. In Truth; we ought 


to leave both to the Women, and at the ſame 


Time adviſe ſuch of them as have the moſt Senſe 
to deſpiſe them: What ſhall we do then with 
this Politeneſs, and where ſhall we put this 
Behaviour which People of Faſhion are rather 
diſguiſed with than adorned? *Tis agreed that 
a Suit of Cloaths with too much Lace becomes 


a Quack Doctor, on the Stage, much better than 
a well-bred Man in Society. When an out-ſide - 


is all over embroider'd with Politeneſs and fine 


Ways, ought it not to be ſent back to the Stage, 


as a proper Ornament for it? „ 
This Affair is too conſiderable, with Regard to 


thoſe that imitate the French, and coſtly too, with 
Regard to themſelves, not to ſay ſomething more 


of it. I would willingly aſk theſe Gentlemen, 
Whether true Politeneſs ought not to be uſed 
at all Times; and if a Man that is thoroughly 
well-bred does not behave himſelf as ſuch to 


all his Acquaintance : Tis likely that *tis fo, 


ſince Politeneſs is the out- ſide of Civility, which 
is always the ſame. True Politeneſs ſhould be 


what we ought not — lay aſide, and conſe- 
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quently ſhould conſiſt in quite another Thing, 
than trifling Ways, which People aſſume for 
thoſe they meet by chance, and lay aſide as 
ſoon as they part with them. But, perhaps, the 


French may really have this Mark of true Po--—- 
liteneſs, and that in the common Affairs of Life; 
the Huſband 1s polite with Regard to his Wife, | 
and the Wife with Regacd to her Huſband ; the 
Brother to his Siſter, and ſhe to the Brother; 
and that the Perfons they meet by chance have | 
no more of it than the Surplus, which they | 
think fit to give them. If it be ſo, we muſt | 
make Satisfaction to the Politeneſs of the French, 
and agree that the other Nations have ſome- | 
thing groſs and barbarous, in Compariſon of 
them; but if they were like the reſt of the 
World in their Family on domeſtick Af. 
, fairs, the Thing would be otherwiſe, and we 
would be in the right to improve their Polite- 

neſs againſt them. If Diſſentions, Quarrels and“ 


Reproaches were common among them, and 
that their polite Behaviour was reſerv'd for Neigh- 
bours and Strangers, we would have Reaſon to 
ſay, the People that are leſs poliſh'd, but at 
the ſame Time have Ways more regular, and 
almoſt equal for every body, are not fo clowniſh 
or ilbbred as the French, ſo inconſiſtent with 


themſelves, and ſo far below what they may 
be: It would be fo, at leaſt, for thoſe they live 


with, and we ſhould have no room to envy them 


on Account of a Politeneſs which would make us 
wiſh that it might not be too nearly related to | 
theſe polite People. It would be well for the 


French that ſome Man of Genius would do them 


as much Service, with Regard to their Beha- 
viour, Politeneſs and Wit, as a Man of Genius 
did the Spaniards, with Regard to their Brave- 
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ry. The Don Quixots in Wit and Behaviour 
are as great Fools as the Don Quixots in Cou- 


ing, 


for 


S A8 

the rage; they are even more numerous, and tis 
Po- certain, that the taking away Men's Taſte for 
Life; ſuch Trifles as theſe, would be of great Service 
Wife, to them. It would give them an Oppor- 
the tunity of putting themſelves forward by bet- 
her; ter Ways, and not to think themſelves People 
have of Merit, when they have nothing but Words 
they and Behaviour, an out-lide trimm'd and bor- 
muſt row'd. I paſs on from the Politeneſs of the 
ench, French to their Gallantry, to that which makes 
me. a gallant Man, and out-tops even the polite 
»n of i Man, and in ſome Manner makes him real. 
f the They underſtand by Gallantry the Art of 
Af. obliging with a good Grace, and embelliſhing the 
d we esd Offices they do us with all Sorts of lit- 
lite. tle Circumſtances; They underſtand it to ad- 


miration, and ſet off the leaſt Services to ad- 


s and : 

hid vantage by their Way of doing them. When 
teigh- % have received any Favours after their Way, 
Or to tho they have done ſomething beſides to 
"ot at oblige you, yet you fi] think there's ſome- 
r, and thing wanting, and you can ſcarce avoid be- 
Wwniſh wailing the French, at the very time one would 
3 think you have the leaſt reaſon to do ſo. The 


French Gallantry is the Effect of their generous 
Temper, join'd to their Attention to ſmall Mat- 
ters, wherein they excel; and it ſhews us that 
this generous Temper is not only excellent in 
itſelf, but likewiſe able to improve ſome Qua- 
lities which are of no value without it; that 

it gives a Dignity to every thing it extends 


may 
y live 
them 
ake us 
ted to | 
for the 


them 
Reha- = They un erſtand by Gallantry in Convere 
Genuus | lation, a turn of Wit, that draws with dexte- 
Brave. I rity cough from the ſmalleſt Subjectsto flat- 


ter you, If 1t be commendable to' flatter us, 


y. | 
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Into every thing they ſay. This is the Guſt 


„ 


and make us pleas'd with ourſelves, this Gal: 


lantry is, no doubt, a thing that ought to be 


extoll'd in favour of the French, and we muſt 
like them, and admire them on that Account. 
But tho' the whole Nation pretends- to it, yet 


this fine Gallantry requires ſomething more than 


can be found in the Character of a whole Na- 
tion, and for a thouſand Perfons that pleaſe 


that Way, there are ten Thouſand in France | 
that diſpleaſe by it, in endeavouring to imi- | 
tate them: People that tire you with infipid | 
| Praiſes to your Face, and give you a Diſſike | 
all, are to be complain'd of, eſpecially thoſe | 
of them that have Senſe. Moſt of the Men 
wou'd think they did not underſtand themſelves | 
ſhou'd they entertain them with any thing | 
plain or natural, or any other thing but them- | 


to the French Gallantry. The Women, above 


ſelves; they think that not to tell a Woman 


now and then, ſhe is handſome and has Wit, 


would be to let her underſtand ſhe had neither 


as the Women do. 'They uſher Praiſes, or (to 
make uſe of their own Term) obliging Things 


of the Country, and they manage it generally, 
as they do in ſome Countries, every thing 


they eat, which tho' always ſweeten'd with Si | 
gar, is till pleaſing on that Account. This Sin: 
gularity in the French is, in my Opinion, one 
* 3 that deſerves to be dwelt upon 3 
Miete. . 
* Not only their ordinary Diſcourſes have ſome- | 
thing of Flattery in them, which is troubleſome | 
to a Man of Modeſty and Senſe, and to Te g 


* 


Beauty nor Wit. But the Women have enough N 
to comfort themſelves with, becauſe the Men 
do the ſame thing, and entertain one another 
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Man that is not cut out for that Kind of Lan- 
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1 uage, and is ignorant of the Way of recoiling 

ö t raiſes, or anſwering them in ſuch a Manner 
nut as to make them fall on thoſe that give them; 
_ but even their premeditated Diſcourſes are ge- 
Bd * nerally conſecrated to Praiſe, as a thing the 
Na moſt conformable to the Genius of the Nation. 
loaſe 'Tis in this they excel in France, and tis in 
A 8 it they glory to excel, There's a Body of 
2 7 Men elected from among all the People of Wit, 
pid and the moſt famous Writers of the Nation, that 

} Pr even aſſume the Name by Way of Excellence, 
15 5 a Company conſecrated to the Purity of Dif- 
Doſe 39 courſe and Eloquence, which by its Superiority 
Men of Wit, preſcribes to others, and directs them. 
ſelve Every one of them, on being receiv'd into this 
ch Body, makes a Diſcourſe, as it were, to ſhew | 
I We Bl a-new, and in Perſon, that he is worthy of the 
then Choice they made of him; and this Diſcourſe, 
* that will ſerve for a Model to others, and ſhews 
» _ on what Foundation an Orator ought chiefly to 
elt 0 erxerciſe himſelf, muſt contain Panegyricks; 
2755 ſome for the Living, and ſome for the Dead. 
| 4 There they praiſe, as it were by Law, Men 
notner that have been already prais'd, and muſt be 
. ( always prais d a-new for the time to come. 
| Guß They praiſe them juſt as People ſhoot at a Mark, 
e on they fift them with Praiſes. They that praiſe 
er i ): I will receive in their turn the Praiſes they gave 
7 b . to others, and theſe learned Men that are pla- 
a Qin, ced, as it were, at the Head of the French Nas 
11s oh tion, will, no doubt, continue the Cuſtom of 
n, one Praifing, and making the nobleſt Action 
upon 4% of human Underſtanding conſiſt in Praiſe. If 
| the Panegyricks I have ſpoke of are not ſufficient 
leſome for that End, thoſe they put before their Books, 

: X o wit, their Epiſtles Dedicatory, will do it com- 
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pleatly: There they praiſe with Magnificenee, 
not only a Man of an ordinary Rank, but even 

an unworthy one, and ſpoil a good Book by a 

Pedication, which 1s quite contrary to it. In 

' ſhort, this is the Country where they praiſe 
at any rate, and where Praiſe by being given 
to every Body, neither diſtinguiſhes nor pro- 
perly deſerves the Name. It ſerves to ſhew | 

the Abilities of him that praiſes, if he is inge- i 

nious enough to find new Encomiums, or to 

give a new Turn to thoſe that are worn out. } 

Let us ſpeak plain, and look upon all theſe 

Praiſes as baſe and unbecoming. To praiſe Peo- 

ple to their Faces, whatever they are, is to ſup- 
poſe they love Praiſes, which is an Affront. To iY 
praiſe Men before all the World, that are known | 
to deſerve it, is Impudence. To praiſe the Great, 
who deſire it, without doing any Thing to de- 
ſerve it, is Baſeneſs. On the whole, to make 

a Trade of Praiſing, tho' it were virtuous Peo- 

ple, is a pitiful Trade; it hurts the Virtue which 

they praiſe. Vyrtue diſtinguiſhes Men; but 

' Praiſe made ſo general as it is, jumbles the Vir- 

tuous with the reſt, and renders their Example of 

no Effect. Beſides, Men, in their utmoſt perfe- 

Ciion, are but ſtill weak, ſubject to Error and 

human Calamity, and very imperfe&. 

There's no Proportion between them and mag 
nificent Panegyricks, which are as little ſuitable 
to them as Gigantick Statues are to Men, who, 
tho' never ſo tall, are but ſtill ſhort in compari- 

Jon. Tis ſurprizing, that People of good Un- 

derſtanding and Merit, are not ſenſible of this 

Truth; that they ſhould ſuffer themſelves. to he 

drawn away by Cuſtom to act the Panegyriſt, 
which is but a mean Character without ſome diſ- 

. | N 12 


__ 
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ceretion, which is not much obſerv'd in this Way 
of praiſing; it puts the honeft Man on a level 
with the Flatterer, and, perhaps, with the For- 
ger too, when they praiſe the Living. The 
extravagant Politeneſs of the French, and their 
falſe Taſte of Wit, have introduced this unwor- 


thy Way of Praiſing and Slander, which is as 


common in France as the other, and, which they 
ſet off handſomely, proves that there's ſome- 
thing of the extream in the Character of this 
Nation, and of Ridicule in its Politeneſs. Let 
us conſider the French by ſome other Waye, 


and let us give them the Encomiums that are 


proper for them. | 
There's one Thing, tho' not very conſidera- 
ble, yet deſerves to be extoll'd in "their Favour, 
they are the People in the World that behave 
themſelves beſt at an Entertainment, and the 
moſt agreeable at Drinking-bouts. One wou'd 
think it was for them that Wine was made; 
it makes them ſprightly and witty, and 'tis then 
the French Wit ſhews itſelf in an agreeable Man- 
ner, and receiyes new Strength. They have a 
thouſand little Songs to excite Pleaſure, and 
make us renounce Care and enjoy Life, and their 
Moral diſplay'd after that Manner, has its effect: 
We fee how ridiculous our Cares make us, we 
would live happily for the preſent, and we want 


but little to enable us to do ſo. Of all Kinds of 


Drunkenneſßs this is, no doubt, the beſt; and few 
People, any where elſe, can boaſt of having Mo- 
rals that ſtick ſo cloſe to them on Occaſion, and 
ſtand Proof better. For, as the Drinking-Songs, or 
perhaps Songs in general, are fung more in France 
than in any other Parts; fo 'tis reckon'd among 
thoſe Things wherein the French excel, and have a 


| Talent which they have not elſewhere. We muſt 


ſay, 
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ſay, beſides, to their Praiſe, that in lieu of the 
great Entertainments in other Countries, the for- 
midable Banquets where Crowds of People get to- 
gether very ill match d, and a Profuſeneſs of Meats |: 
111 dreſs'd, the French make their Meals with * 
few People, and few Diſhes, and in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that Openneſs of Heart, and an entire Free- 


dom of Speaking what we think, are their chief 4Y 
Pleaſure. But above all, their familiar Way of 


Joining thoſe that come in by Chance with the 4q 
People of the Houſe, and eating together any 


Thing that is ready, is ſomething cordial, and W 


more ſociable, than Eating and Drinking: This 


is one of the Circumſtances in their Art of Li- 


ving, which is worthy of Imitation. There's one 
Thing more to add to their Pleaſures ; theſe Peo- 
ple that take them ſo often, and ſeem to be cut 
out for nothing elſe, do it after ſuch a Manner, 
that the Buſineſs they are intruſted with never 
ſuffers on that Account. In other Parts, Debau- 
Chery beſots People, and thoſe that addict them- 
ſelves to it are fit for nothing: But here tis 
not ſo, a Deboſhee may be a Man of Parts, 
that not only makes uſe of all Opportunities 
of gaining his Ends, but even makes his Debau- 
Chery ſerve for that Purpoſe. It ſeems as if it 
belong'd only to the French to extend the Plea- 
ſures of the Table as far as they have done 
it, and to make that a Subject of Panegyrick 
which is a Reproach. to others, and I am for lea- - 
ving them the Property of a Thing, which they 

alone know how to uſe. | Toe © 
There's another Abuſe which the French have 
happily reQify'd, viz. Gaming, *tis very much 
the Taſte of the Nation, and, perhaps, none has 
more Gameſters in it. But they obſery'd that 
playing for great Sums of Money is a pernicious 
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ſome, and where they have an Opportunity of 


| diſplayihg their Politeneſs and their Wit, which | 


muſt render it ſtill more agreeable. High Play 


Mirth. Small Play, or Play for Company ſake, 
has more of Comedy; there the Actors play their 
Parts with a good Grace, and ſay a great ma- 
ny pretty Things that have relation to the 
Game, and make it more pleaſing... It has 
likewiſe an Audience to Honour it, and clap 
Hands, Theſe are the little Family Comedies 
which are now acted in France, in all the Houſes 
where the Beau Monde comes; every one of them 


bas every Day the Pleaſure to chooſe, either 


to be one of the Actors, or to have the Satis- 
faction of the Shew; but tis better to act, and 
here the Dignity is on the Side of the Actors. 
Don't you think, Sir, that all this is well con- 
triv'd, and that half of a Life that is ſpent in 


Playing, and ſeeing others Play, is paſſed in- 
y 


nocently ? In reality, to looſe Time is not the 


leans of Gaming, we ſhun Idleneſs, which is 
the Mother of all Vices. But, you will ſay, this 


we ſee, in other Places, People that don't ſet up 
for Wit, entertain themſelves with what the 
Heart affords them, and paſs away whole Hours 
without Gaming, and without being tired. Tis 
true, but beſides that that leans too much to Se- 
riouſneſz, and can only be proper for a few People 
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ning that ruins and makes People mad, and is 
only proper for ſome particular People; and 
they have generally agreed upon a Game for 
| Company fake, which is a ſmall Game, 
that muſt neither be ruinous nor trouble- 


is ſerious, and has ſomething of Tragedy in it; 
this is no ways proper in Societies form'd for 


8 Abuſe that may be made of it, and by 


does not do any Honour to a witty Nation, and 
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of a particular Character; tis becauſe they 
have not the Pleaſure of beginning again the Þ 
Day following, and making their Commerce 
the ordinary Courſe of Life. That is the great 


Advantage they have here by Play, it allows 


Men to meet Perſonally, and puts them all in 


a ſtate of profiting by one another. That is the 
Way by which the French may chiefly boaſt of 


being of all Men the moſt - ſociable. | |; 
Of all their Singularities the Faſhion is the | 
greateſt, and contains the greateſt Number of 
Singularities ; tis it that diſtinguiſhes them from | 
the reſt of the World, The Faſhion is Cuſtom 8 
in all its Rage, which ſeems to play upon them, 
and to make an Eſſay and Shew of all its Power. 
In truth, all People fubmit to Cuſtom, and that 
is, no doubt, their Unhappineſs. By this Depen- 
dance, wherein it ſuffices to do as others do, we 
diſpenſe with examining what we do, and even 


the politeſt People that cou'd ſet others right, 
ſuffer themſelves to be hurry'd away, and are 


afraid, in caſe they ſhould do better, of being 


thought ſingular or affected. But Cuſtom among 


all People is ſomewhat regular, and every one 


does all it requires of it, *Tis not ſo in France 


where it has nothing fixed or ſettled ; it is a Tor- 
rent that changes its Current every time it over- 
flows, and in ſo doing puts all the Country un- 
der Water. From one Cuſtom that has glutted 


them they go on to another; tis always to a 


freſh and vigorous Cuſtom they ſubmit, and Men, 


in all theſe Changes, find themſelves buſy'd with- 


out any Ceſſation, to ſubmit always a-new. This 
Exerciſe, in which they take a Pleaſure, is Li- 
berty to them, in which they are like Priſoners 


that have their Irons chang'd every Day, and 


an that Account, might think themſelves at 
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erce cauſe the French Nation is more ſubject to Change 
rreat = | . 1 

; than all others, and is pleaſed with Novelty, 
and with a Kind of Uniformity at the ſame Time: 


Every one will be like others; and, perhaps, no 


that 
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3 large. From whence comes this Singularity, will 


you ſay? Why, does Cuſtom alter more in France, 
and is its Power greater than elſewhere? Tis be- 


Nation can renounce with more Eaſe any parti- 
cular Liberty which others preſerve. All this 
together ſubjects the French to the Faſhion, that 
unites them in Novelty, and gratifies their 


inſenſibly in every Thing. All acknowledge its 
Authority, the Great, and even the King as well 
as others : The Faſhion reſembles Deſtiny, which 
the Poets ſpeak of, and 1s ſuperiour to all the 


enter into the Particulars of every Thing to which 
it binds the French, would be to begin again 
for all that is done in France, and which I have 
mention'd to you in my Letters, all I can fa 


of the Faſhion, and the Matter is ſo copious, that 
I can ſcarce determine what Part to take firſt. 
Let us begin with their Cloaths, which is an 
Affair of great Moment with them. 

A Stranger that ſtays in Fance, is ſurprized 


| at the continual Changes cauſed by the Faſhion 


in Apparel: He thinks he ſees People that 
try all Sorts, without finding one to fit them, 


but in the End there's not one but does fit 


them. Every time they get a new Faſhion they 
affirm very ſeriouſly, and prove by good Rea- 
ſons, that *tis more becoming, or more conve- 


almoſt believe there's ſome Truth in it. But, 
however, at the End of a hundred * all 
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changeable Humour, and they fall to it again 


Deities, and which Jupiter himſelf obeys. To 


more to you of it, is done by the good Pleaſure 


nient than that they left oft, and a Man would 
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from good to better, they return to the old 
Faſhions; that is, after a great deal of Motion, 
they find themſelves in the Place from whence 
they ſet out. If any thing can ſtop them, tis 
the Changes of their Neighbours that imitate 
them; conſidering to what extreams they 
carry the Faſhions, and what Pleaſure they 
take in over-doing the new Things that 
come to them from France, it would ſeem as 
if their Deſign was to ridicule the French ra- 
ther than imitate them. But that is not the | 
cauſe, the French have Reaſon for all their 
Changes; they fit themſelves with every Thing 
that 1s proper for them, and every Nation that | 
would imitate them, becomes itſelf ridiculous, | 
They ſeem, as it were, to be made for their 
Cloaths, and always for the laſt Suit they put 
on; and on the other Hand, we Foreigners, with | 
every new Faſhion, look as if we picked up ſome 
new Ridicule. What is ſurprizing in this, is that 
| many People ſhou'd aſſume it, and be folli- 
citous in turning it off from the French and lay- 
ing it on their own Shoulders: And they carry 
this ſo far, that thoſe among the French that take 
upon them to juſtify their Nation on the ſcore of 
the Faſhion, alledge the Profit they make of it, 
by ſelling their Baubles at a dear Rate to the 
reſt of the World: And it muſt be allow'd to 
be a good Reaſon, and that after all we ought 
rather to laugh at ourſelves than the French, 
as tis uſual to ridicule the Bubbles and not the 
Quack, when he ſells his Pills at a good Price, 
and grows rich by his Drolling 
The Changes of the Faſhion are as frequent in 
other Things as in Cloaths; but they are more 
troubleſome when they turn on Things that 
are difficult to Change, Such a Man . 
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done by renewing his Furniture, which are yet 
new, but not of the new Faſhion; another by 
getting his Diſhes and Plates new made, tho? 


„tis very well made already, but out of Faſhion. 
itate This Man is diſpleas'd with his Houſe before tis 
they finiſh'd, becauſe another Way of Building is 
they come into Vogue in the mean time. That Man 
that has diſcharg'd all his Domeſticks, tho' they did 
m as their Duty very well, but they are not in the 
b ra- Faſnhion; for it ſeems Domeſticks likewiſe are 
t the regulated by it, even among the Women, with 
their Wl whom one would think nothing ſhould be chang'd 
ching in this reſpect. The Faſhion allows them to be 
that ferv'd by Men, and by that gives them the Plea- 
alous. ſure of changing. Sometimes they muſt have 
their little Lackies, ſometimes tall; at another time 
y put Pages, and ſome are for Blacks. At preſent, 
„ with ll I underſtand they are for Mutes, and I can 
) Come eaſily believe it, when I thing of another ſort of 
is that  Domeſticks which, no doubt, the French Polite- 
ſolli-neſs will not allow them to bring into their 
d lay- { Houſes, Mutes muſt be very proper for them, 
carry if we conſider the Courſe which Things may 
at take take. The Changes of the Faſhion don't ſtop 
core of ll at the Domeſticks; People of all Conditions 
e of it, AY riſe and fall with its Flux and Reflux, and a 
to the Man's Merit that is not overcaſt by it, muſt 
yd tobe eminent indeed. On the other Hand, there's. 
> ought no Character or Talent ſo abje& or mean, 
French, provided it has ſomething of Shew, but a Man 
not the may hope to ſee in Faſhion ſometime or another. 
4 Price, Even Wit itſelf, the darling Idol of the People, 
—_ depends on this other Idol which is much greater. 
aent in Sometimes we have ſeen Points of Wit in Fa- 
e more ſhion, ſometimes the double entendre; there was 
gs that a Time when 1 nothing but Proverbs; 
was un- another time nothing but Riddles, Aﬀected 
done 5 1 Words 
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Words and Bombaſt have had their Turns, and 


| perhaps after the brillant and the elegant Stile 


now 1n vogue, the Mode will bring the French 
to the Plain and the Rational, where ſome of 
them that had the Courage to go firſt, are al- 
ready come. . "I 
Their Language alſo depends on the Faſhion | 
and reſents its Caprices, and all the People of 
Wit that have enter'd into a League to defend 
it, can't put it out of Danger. The new Ex- 
preſſions introduced by the Faſhion, are not on- 
ly inſufficient to make amends for thoſe it re- | 


trenches, but the Alterations it cauſes in lieu 


of making the Language more perfect, gene- 
rally make it more whimſical, and that to ſuch if 
a degree, that the French themſelves can't always | 
decide ſome Caſes that happen. That 1s the | 


” Reaſon that their beſt Authors go out of Fa- 
ſhion, one after another, that is, they become 


ridiculous to moſt Readers. For the delicate Ear 
of a Frenchman is offended at a Word grown old, 
that alone is ſufficient to give him a diſlike of 


the whole Page, and to ſome Readers of a more 
refin'd Taſte, a diſlike of the whole Book, which 
one of their own Authors aſſures us he has ſeen, 


and takes occaſion from thence to recommend 


Purity of Stile to Writers that wou'd have their 


Works read. But now the Faſhion has eſta- 
bliſhed ſomething very Polite for Writers, which 
J muſt remark by the way, they don't put their 
proper Names at the head of their Works; ttis 


no more the Johns and the Peters that write; 


that would be too natural, and too much like 
the Days of Tore. The Authors of new Books 
are always, or at leaſt very often, Meſfeurs, 
they take Care to advertiſe us of it af the Head 
of the Work, and their Works, that, in _ 

jave 
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have more of this Title of Monſieur in't, than of 


the Man, more of Turn and Expreſſions, than 


of Sentiments and Reality, are very ſuitable to 
te Title, and make it good. I am of Opi- 

nion the French owe this Politeneſs to an Ex- 
eeſs of the Faſhion, with regard to the Title 


of Monſieur, which it has diſpers'd every where. 


People repeat it every Minute when they 


ſpeak to one another, and they give it fo of- 


ten, that at laſt they give it to themſelves : 


This way 1s only uſed in Books, and the Fa- 
ſhion has not yet introduced it into Conver- 
ſation; but in my Opinion we are not far from 
it, for when the Wife ſpeaks to her Huſband, 


or of him, ſhe calls him by no other Name than 


Monſieur, Monfieur ſuch a one. Monſieur, on the 


other hand, calls his Wife by no other Name 


than Madam, and when he ſpeaks of her, tis 
always Madam ſuch a one. There's but one 
Step more wanting to make People give theſe 
Titles to themſelves, and to, turn into Monſieur 
and Madam theſe pitiful Monoſyllables, Me 


and J, which are ſo often repeated in Conver- 


ſation, and being unworthy to deſcribe Perſons 
of Quality, muſt be left with the People they 
are ſuitable to. That would, no doubt, be po- 
lite in the higheſt Degree, and I long to ſee 
it eſtabliſh'd. Os | 


In ſhort, the Faſhion rules equally the moſt. 


important Things, and the moſt trifling. It go- 
verns the Men themſelves, and regulates their 


Conduct and Courſe of Life, as well as the Out- 


ſide and Behaviour; *tis it that orders a Man 
to be an Atheiſt or a Devotee, Knowing or Ig- 
norant, fond of Wine or Women, his own Wife 
or another Man's. Or rather, the Faſhion in 


France, at this Time, prohibits a Man from - 
en In minding 
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minding his Wife, or in walking, or on other 


Occaſions, to hand her; that would be too much 
like a Citizen, and the old Times. Every mar- 


ried Man of the Beau Monde muſt let another 


are ſometimes in dark Eyes, ſometimes in blue. 
We have ſometimes ſeen your hawk'd Noſes in 


Vogue, at other times Noſes ſomething turn'd 


up, or flat, make a good Figure, and carry away 


ſent ſhe is in Boſoms which ſhe has drawn out 


of Obſcurity, and ſet off to Advantage, as one 
of the Ornaments of the fair Sex, and ſhe ſeems 
to be fix'd there. It may likewiſe happen, that 
while ſhe is at reft, ſhe is meditating on ſome M 


great Deſign: As ſhe triumphs over Men in 
puſhing them to diſplay all their Bravery, even 


10 far as to kill one another on Purpoſe, ſhe 
may happen to compleat her Triumphs over 


the Women, by inducing them to difplay all 
their Charms. In this Caſe the Women of the 
neighbouring Countries, who are ready to obey 
every Motion of the Faſhion, and always diſ- 
pos'd to excel the Women in France, will be 
obliged to content themſelves with following, 
without having the Pleaſure of out-doing them, 
Let us come to ſome other Regulations of the 
Faſhion. „„ 3 5 

They extend very far, as I have told you 
already, even to Looks and Poſtures. There's a 


Way of lying or ſitting upright in a Coach, 


upright or leaning in an Elbow Chair, For- 
merly the French wore their Hats on Cori Feet 
Fl " 


take care of his Wife, and tell her ſhe is hand- 
fome, as he on the other hand muſt do by ano- 
ther's Wife, and talk to her of her Charms; and | 
Charms likewiſe depend on the Faſhion ; they 


the Bell from the hawk'd. The Faſhion does not 
ſtop here, ſhe diſcovers other Charms. At pre- 
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other 1 | 

much and then there was a Way of taking them off; at 
mar- {preſent they don't put them on at all, for fear 
other Mf diſordering their Wigs, which the Faſhion 

nand-ould have them reſpect above any thing elſe. 


or the Peruke 1s properly the Head-dreſs of 


ano- ji 

and the French, and a happy Amendment of a Man's 
they lead of Hair, which Nature has made to mean 
blue, for him by one half. There's a Way of eating 
ſes in according to the Faſhion, a Way of helping 


urn'd ones {elf at Table, and ging others, which 


muſt be done artificially and with little Cere- 


away a lall) | 
es not I monies that denote Politeneſs. Above all, one 
t pre. uſt be very attentive on ſuch Things as others 
n out may have Occaſion for, prevent them, and not 


to let them be reduced to the grievous Ne- 


is one i 
ſeems ceſſity of helping themſelves; but in that, as 
„that well as in other Things, the Faſhion is not 


"ſome N confined to Behaviour; ſhe proceeds to what 


en in is eſſential, and *tis by her Deciſions that any 
Kind of Meat is wholeſome or hurtful, inſipid 


even ot N 

- ſhe Mor delightful, that it muſt be dreſs'd after this 
over Nor that Manner, ſerv'd up at the Beginning or 
iy all End of a Meal. According to her Orders ea- 

of the ting is follow'd by gaming, of which I have 
obey if {poke to you already, for tis ſtill the Faſhion 

s diE that diſpoſes of Time, and the Manner of paſ- 

ili be ing it away, and ſhe could ſcarce eſtabliſh any 
wing, that is more generally liked, and where the De- 


them. MI p<ndance is more voluntary. She regulates the 
F the Kind of Play that 1s proper, and alters it from 
lime to Time, which revives, by the Novelty, 

4 you thoſe that grow tired, and engages ſuch as have 
re's a not begun to play. Po, bet. 
Joach, And does not Converſation (will you ſay) de- 
For- pend in France on the Faſhion, as well with Re- 
Jeads, gard to the Subject, as the Kind of Wit? And 
and don't People entertain one another with certain 
L 2: Mäatters 
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there's Emulation and Glory to excel in them. 


ß 
Matters regulated by the Faſhion, rather than 


others? No, Sir, tis here the Frenchman preſerves 
his Liberty. He diſcourſes concerning himſelf, 
and every Thing that comes into his Mind as 
much as he thinks fit, and L am of Opinion, 
nothing can put him under any Conſtraint in this 
Reſpect. But that the Faſhion might not loſe 
her Right to a Thing that is important to the 
preſent State of Converſation, the French, of their 
own good Will, make it turn, moſt commonly, 
on the Faſhion, and ſpeak of it with all the Ap- 
plication that ſo great a Subject deſerves. Or ra- 
ther, they reſpect the Faſhion to ſuch a Degree, 
as to ſpeak nothing of her directly, or her Ori- 
gine and Dignity; but they entertain themſelves 
with her Ordinances, which they call Modes 


They approve and vindicate them againſt any 


one that finds fault; they examine and weigh 
with Maturity every Thing that is equivocal 
or uncertain, in this Reſpect. The Queſtion 
about Preference, between the Ancients and the 
Moderns, on which they run Parallels, and 
which is the great Queſtion that employs the 
Wits of France, is not more debated among 
them, than daily Queſtions about the ancient 
and modern Faſhions; they make Parallels be- 
tween them, and obſerve how far the laſt Fa- 
ſhion has the Advantage of that which went be- 
fore it; how much more becoming are the pre- 
ſent Faſhions than thoſe in former Days. The 
reaſon on the turn of a Sleeve, the ee 
of the Facings, on the Number of Buttons, and 
ſuch other like Things, which they regulate and 


ſet a Price upon with a great deal of Exactneſs 


A Man is ſaid to have a Taſte, when he applies 
himfelf, and is well ſkill'd in all theſe Things; 


To 


ſelves 


Modes. 1 
t any 
weigh 


vocal 
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To be ignorant of them, or negle& them, ſavours 
of the old Times, or, as they ſay, of the other 


= World, which ey think different enough from 


this below, to make them ſuppoſe that there's no 
room in it for all theſe Things. | 

In a Word, the Fafhion leads and drives all 
in France, and the French ſubmit to her in every 
Thing with a perfect Reſignation. Oh what a cu- 
rious Hiſtory would that of the Faſhion be, if 


| we had one, and how much does this Deity de- 


ſerve a Temple in a Country where ſhe is fo re- 
ligiouſly ador'd! unleſs they would have Paris 
be her Temple, where ſhe gives Laws, and 
where all meet to proſtrate themſelves before 
her and make her Offerings. The French reſort 
to Paris to improve themſelves, and thoſe that 
have never been there are no more than Conn- 
try Bumpkins, which are deſpiſed. Strangers 
likewiſe run thither from all Sides to be polik d. 
to take for a Title of Merit, an Outſide, and 
Dreſs, (which among them are Things capable 
of deceiving) the Honour whereof recoils on 


the French. By this Behaviour and Apparel, 


the French are not far from univerſal Monarchy, 


| ſeeing all ſubmit to them, but the invincible 


Spamard 3 | | 

Cuncta Terrarum Subacta, 

Prater atrocem Animum Catonis. 8 
which muſt give them pretty near as much Satiſ- 
faction, as if Men had ſubmitted to them in ano- 
ther Senſe, for Behaviour and Apparel are of 
great Moment with them, and they would think 
themſelves in a State of Dependance, ſhould they 
be obliged to follow others in Things of this 
Kind. What is ſurprizing in this, is that even 
the People who ſeem to hate and deſpiſe the 
French, ſubmit to them, and acknowledge their 
5 ” E 2 Superio- 
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hate the Ways and Apparel, is as extraordinary, 


burning it. 


ſtinction odious, and puts all thoſe that would 


1s, however, true that the more prevalent Cuſtom 


habitants is ſo much the narrower, and remote 


ſhe does good to others, to Workmen and Mer: 


of Wit, that would find-themſelves embarralsd 
without her, and would ſcarce be able to ſup- 


150 LE T E R MI. | 
Superiority in this Reſpe&. Tis a Miracle which 
can't be eaſily accounted for; to hate a Notion 
with ſuch Ways and Apparel, and yet not to 


in my Opinion, as what they tell us of Light. | 
ning, that it melts Gold in a Purſe without | 
Let us do Juſtice to the Faſhion, as well with 
Regard to the Good as the III ſhe does the French. 
The general and material Ill is, that ſhe is as 
fond of Novelty as of Trifles, and that this No- 
velty is not accompany'd with any Profit. or 
Advantage as it ought to be. She troubles and 
ruins a great Number of People, makes all Di- 


get rid of her on a level with the Vulgar. And 
I don't know whether ſhe is not an Obſtacle to 
good Senſe and the Liberty of the Mind ; this 


is in any Country, the Underſtanding of the In- 


from Reaſon; and, therefore, the Faſhion muſt 
conſequently be very injurious to the French, 
The Good ſhe does them in exchange is, that ſhe 
eſtabliſhes from Time to Time ſome uſeful Ways, 
ſuch as the common People would not receive, 
perhaps, ſhould they come from any Authority 
leſs venerable. By all the Changes ſhe introdu- 
ces one after another, even thoſe that ruin ſome, 


chants, that grow rich by them, and to a great 
many others that get their Subſiſtence under 
them. Beſides, the Faſhion affords Matter for 
Converſation to an infinite Number of People 


port their Reputation, There are ſome fene 
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that will not allow of the Art of Printing, 
becauſe a great Number of People get their 


| WM Bread by copying Books. All thofe People, 
Ligbt- 4 
thout 


ſay they, would be reduced to Beggary, and 


there would be Reaſon to fear moſt of them 


would become High-way- men. One might al- 
ledge the ſame Reaſon againſt any that would 


introduce a fix'd or ſettled Apparel and Behavi- 


our, and aboliſh the Faſhions; All the fine Peo- 
ple that make it the ordinary Subject of Conver- 
ſation, would not have any thing to talk of, and 
conſequently would fall upon their Neighbours. 


In a Word, the Faſhion diverts the reſtleſs and 


changeable Temper of the Nation from Things 


that are important, where it might have ill 


Conſequences; and inclines it towards ſuch as are 
leſs conſiderable, wherein the continual Changes 
have their proper Uſe on Account of their No- 
velty. By this Method Trifles become valua- 
ble and important in their Turn; and the Cha- 
racer of the French, as far as it runs upon Tri- 
fles, is in ſome Meaſure ſet off by them. Atf- 
ter all, muſt the Faſhion be an Advantage to 
the Nation, notwithſtanding all her Meanneſs 
and Singularity? In that Caſe ſhe will over- 
flow in France like the Nile in Agypt, whoſe 
Slime ſpreads every where, and is a Benefit 
of Nature for the whole Country. | 


Adieu, SIR, Ec. | . 
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Ez Believe, Sir, I have ſtill Matter 
enough for another Letter concerning 
the French, tho' J may, perhaps, 
trouble you with ſome Repetitions. 
The People in France appear to me 
to be gentle and complaiſant; in other Reſpects, 
their Character is not uniform, but varies ac- 
cording to the different Provinces. For Exam- 
ple, they pretend the Normans are cunning, the 
Gaſcons witty and brave, but much given to 
boaſting, and ſo inclinable to ſet themſelves 
forward, and to Vanity in every thing, that 
they are partly the ſubject of the Fables or idle 
Stories made in France. It may, however, be 


cter over-done, and that while a great many 
People laugh at the Gaſcons, they laugh at them- 
ſelves at the ſame Time, without being ſenfible 
of it. Thoſe of Limoſiu are reputed to be clowniſh, 
that is, not ſo polite as the reſt of the French; 
for you muſt know this Country can't produce 
any thing that is clowniſh; that is its Prero- 
gative, as every Country has its own; for Ex: 
ample, they ſay, there are no venemous Things 
in Ireland, nor Wolves in England. The Inha- 
bitants of Paris, who muſt be conſider'd as a 
diſtinct People, are reckon d filly, that fool away 
their Time with gazing at every Thing. They 
are good natur'd and civil, and very . 
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of good Offices. A Tradeſman of whom you 
aſk the Way, will leave his Shop to ſhew it 
to you, and if you call him Monſſeur, when 


you thank him, he will think himſelf very well 


paid for his Trouble. Thro all France the Peo- 


ple are leſs inſolent, and more tractable than 


in other Countries; this Conformity is a con- 
ſequence of the Nation's Character. They ſubmit 
to Authority, be it never ſo ſevere; they admire 
with 5 every Thing that has an Air of 
Grandeur, and rejoice as conſtantly as the No- 
bility themſelves, at all the Chimeras the Court 
would have them feed themſelves with. ; 

The French Peaſants ſeem to be miſerable in 
every Reſpect ; they are ill lodged, ill cloathed, 
ill fed, and have only from Hand to Mouth. 
And they are yet more unhappy than they 
appear to be; they are cut out for this Kind 
of Life, and the greateſt Miſery can neither 
humble them entirely, nor make them revolt : 
We don't hear any talk in this Country of Peo- 
ple that are puſh'd by Deſpair to violent Re- 
ſolutions, neither againſt themſelves or the Go- 
vernment. Tis very extraordinary that the 
Peaſants ſhould be pleaſed with the Grandeur 
of the Prince under which they ſeem to groan ; 
one would think their black Bread had a better 
Reliſh every Time they heard of gaining a Battle, 
or taking a Town. . 
The Handicrafts-men are ſkillful and very in- 
duſtrious, and they can't be otherwiſe in this 
Country, where the Faſhion changes continually, 
and nothing pleaſes, or is fold, but what is well 


made; for tis difficult to pleaſe the Frenchman 


in Trifles, he ſifts them narrowly, reaſons and 
refines upon them. He ſtops and amuſes him» 
ſelf with Pleaſyre at a Workman's Shop; his 


Money 
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Money gives him ſome Authority over him, 
and it ſeems as if he took Pleaſure in prolong- 
ing the Time, in order to make it hold out, 
Beſides, not being over-rich, nothing but the 
Beauty of the Work can oblige him to buy it 
at a dear Rate. Tis likely the Workmen in 
France are ſomewhat indebted to the Women, 
they have ſome Taſte, and beſides that Trifles 
are properly in their Province, *tis laid down 
here as an eſtabliſh'd Rule that they preſide 
over. all Sorts of Work. 

The Merchants are extreamly civil, forward 
and indefatigable in ſhewing you every Thing 
you aſk for, and even more than you aſk for; 
you would ſay, that as they are Frenchmen, they 
take a Pleaſure in ſetting Things off to Advan- 
tage, you ſee them always pleas'd, always ci- 
vil, tho' you have given them Trouble without 
buying any Thing; but to be even with you 
they aſk extravagant Prices for their Goods, 
eſpecially ſuch as People covet moſt in this 
Place; Civility and Novelty which they are 
continually inventing. And they make us Stran- 
gers pay more than the French; they ſuppoſe 
he that has not ſome particular Ways, or that 
has the Air of a Foreigner, is chalk'd out to 
be their Bubble. Thus when a Frenchman finds 
they aſk an exceſſive price for any Thing, the 
ordinary Phraſe he makes ufe of to expreſs his 
Reſentment is, I believe you take me for a Fo- 
reigner; and the Fact is really fo : Tis not eaſy 
to imagine how far their Aſſurance goes, and 
how much we are perplex'd when theſe People, 
with their extraordinary Politeneſs, endeayour to 
make us pay three Times more than Things are 
worth, and put us under a Neceſſity of ſuffering 
them to rob us, or otherwiſe letting them un- 

: a derſt and 
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derſtand that we look upon them as Robbers, I 
muſt, in particular, ſay ſomething of the Book- 
ſellers, ſince their Way of dealing with us ſhews 
the Idea they have of us as to Books, and that it 
muſt be ſuch an Idea as Strangers give them. 

Theſe Gentlemen offer ſuch of us as make 
the beſt Figure, and whom they would ſeem 
to reſpect in a particular Manner, the Mercure 
Galant, the Works of M. le Pais, ſome Novels 
in Faſhion, ſome new Comedies; and if new 
Books are not found acceptable, they conclude 
with ſhewing us the Book call'd the Courtier, as 
being the beſt of all, and never refus'd by a 
Stranger, I ſay they offer theſe Books to the 
moſt eminent among us; for they don't ob- 
ſerve ſo much Ceremony to ſuch of us as make 
no great Figure, or that wear plain Cloaths. When 
N and I were at the (h) Palais, which is the 
principal Place for Books, we aſk'd the Bookſeller 
for two or three, which he could not find, his 
Wife, who happen'd to be preſent, did not give us 
Time to aſk for any others ; being enraged at our 
Preſumption, ſhe ſpoke aloud to her Huſhand, 
(who excuſed himſelf civilly for his not having the 
Books we wanted) Don't you ſee theſe are Foreigners, 
that don't know what they ask for? Give them Chif- 
flet's Grammar, tis that they muſt have. Tis very 
true, I have formerly been thought worthy of 
the fine Diſcourſes of Mademoiſelle de Sucderi, that 
an honeſt Bookſeller would have forced me to 
buy. But what Quantities of theſe faſhiona- 
ble Books, of theſe wretched Productions, are to 
be ſeen in that Place? Enough to infect all Eu- 
rope, and to make us look upon it as the Sink of 
Parnaſſus , or, if we muſt have a more polite 
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8 (5) This | 7s a Place evhere Books and other Things are Sold. | 
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Compariſon, I ſay, when I ſee ſo many of theſe 
Book ranged, as it were, in Order of Battle, and 
ready to invade the neighbouring People, they 
put me in mind of the formidable Armies that 
ravaged Europe formerly, and after deſtroying 
its fineſt Ornaments filled it with Gothick Inven- I 
tions. Romances make more Havock than any 
thing elſe, and tis with Reſpect to them that 
the French reſemble Conquerors, that are not 
ſatisfy'd with carrying off the Riches which they 
get by Plunder, but ſend their Troops to burn 
the neighbouring Countries, and make them 
all tributary. This Buſineſs is rather melan- 
choly than diverting, and requires our Atten- 
tion. If it be true that Compoſitions of Wit, 
which are no Way inſtructive, and ſerve for 
no other End than to amuſe the Reader, ſpoil 
the Taſte, which is allow'd by People of Senſe, 
what ſhall we do with the Crowd of bad Writers? 
They that are not content to put off their Tri- 
fles, but poiſon People by their Writings, teach 
Evil, and corrupt the Heart as well as the Un- 
derſtanding. The Athenians made Socrates drink 
Hemlock Juice for corrupting Youth; and if 
they are blam'd, tis not for puniſhing ſuch a 
Crime after that Manner, but for puniſhing an 
innocent Man. What Puniſhment does not theſe 
Writers of Romances and Novels deſerve, that 
diſorder the Imagination, and poiſon the Hearts 
of thouſands of the young People? They cer- 
tainly deſerve the Hemlock which Socrates did 
not; but the ſame Humour that got Socrates ac- 
cuſed and condemn'd, ſecures them. : 
here's fomething very ſingular in French 
Books, which I muſt obſerve by the by, there 
are not only an infinite Number of Romances, 
Novels, and other Books on Love, but NC 
Dt, e 3 Wiſe 
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' wiſe a great many Poems on the ſame Sub- 


ject; and their Tragedies and Comedies too, and 
even their good Books, their Books of Refle- 
ctions paint Love after a Manner that does it no 


Diſcredit ; they make it one of thoſe Qualities 


or Circumſtances that are common to Man, and 
for which he has no Reaſon to conceal kimſelf, 
or be under any Diſorder. The Reaſon of this 
is in all Probability, that in their Societies, which 


are compos d of Men and Women, they make 


Love familiar, and indulge it even beyond what 
might be expected in Youth, or, we may ſay, 
that Love carries Youth beyond their Years. 


This is the Reaſon that Lovers in this Country 


don't appear fo ridiculous as in other Parts; but, 
on the other hand, Love gives the Nation in 
general, or at leaſt ſuch of them as are its 
Ornament, a Ridicule not to be found elſe- 


where. The Opera, above all, as tis compoſed 
and repreſented in Frauce, is one of the Sources 


where the Nation, or at leaſt the Beau Monde 
that has an Influence over it all, takes their 
Character. Love is there repreſented as a Thing 


that forms the Happineſs of Youth, and is ſet 


off with every Thing that can give it an Air 
of Innocence, and make it agreeable to the 
Audience. The Dances contribute to it, and the 
ſoft Muſick renders the Amuſement very mo- 


ving, and carries Love to the Bottom of the 


Heart. The Mothers bring their Daughters to 
theſe Shews, and there the Huſbands meet their 


Wives; and after they have ſeen them a hun- 


dred and a hundred Times, they can't be per- 
ſuaded their Minds are any Way more corrupted 
than before, or more than People that never 
were. at an Opera, which 1s a Proof that this 
Kind of Corruption is come to ſuch a Degree 
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in France, that nothing can be added to it: 
Tho' that is the Spring of groſs Corruption, tis 


ſtill nothing with them; and even this is look'd 


upon to- be no more than a Trifle. They know 


how to extenuate and render it leſs odious by 
the gentee! Names which their Politeneſs gives 


it, calling debauched Men the Women's Favou- 
rites, and the debauched Women, Women of Gal- 
lantry. YT i i 4 

? There's a Rank of Men in France that ought 
not to have any room in theſe Papers, but their 
Manners intitle them to it, which are entirely 
oppoſite to their Names ; theſe are your Abbots 
that have no Abbeys: They are a genteel Peo- 
ple that pique themſelves on their Politeneſs 
and Wit, and live only for Pleaſure ; *tis among 
them in particular we meet with pretty Airs 
and modiſh Behaviour, Phraſes, new Songs and 
Verſes, and all the reſt of thoſe e 
Things in which France takes ſo much Pride. 
But theſe Abbots are not all without Abbeys, 


as you might imagine from what I have now 
told you, and that it was this Courſe of Life 


that excluded them. Theſe Gentlemen are even 
truſted with Biſhopricks, when Fortune will 
have it ſo. I believe, when a Stranger under- 


ſtands, the People of the World are afraid of 


theſe Abbots in their polite Societies, he thiriks 
immediately that the Preſence of ſuch religious 


People makes the others aſham'd, and keeps them 


within the Bounds of Reſpe&, but never con- 
ſiders that they are fear'd becauſe they are for- 
midable Rivals, that often carry the Prize from 
their Competitors. 1 8 | ns 

There's another very ſingular Set of People 
among the French, calld Rakes of Quality, 


alc 
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are young Men that repreſent in Epitome every 


Thing that is bad and impertinent among Youth, 


or in the Freuch Character, and at Court. In 
order to put themſelves forward, and above other 


len, they put themſelves above the Decorum 
obſerv'd by the reſt of the World, and diſco- 


ver their Aſſurance and Scorn on all Occaſions. 
They affect to have even ſome Vices which 
they are free from, rather than ſhew their good 
Qualities which they may be endued with, and 
I don't think Virtue had ever more faithful 
Admirers that carry'd her to a higher Point, 
than ſome of theſe Rakes have carry'd Vice, 
to which they devote themſelves, and in which 
they glory. If Heroes of this Kind form them- 
ſelves, out of a Collection of the worſt Things 
in the French Nation, they take care to pay 
the Nation what they borrow'd with Inte- 


it, and that the Court Air 1s ſpread over all 


French in this as well as in other Things, and 
to make themſelves as ridiculous as poſſible, by 
affecting what is in itſelf bad and ridiculous, 


cut out for Extravagance, and equip themſelves 
with it as if it were an Ornament. Theſe Rakes 


Men, exactly what a Woman with a broken 
Reputation is among her own Sex, and it was 
neceſlary for France to have theſe two Singu- 


Originals well mark'd for both Sexes. _ | 

There's another Sort of People not much known 
m other Countries,, and which we often hear 
mention'd in this, with Envy and Contempt: 


| Theſe | 


reſt; tis partly by copying theſe Rakes that 
the People who don't ſee the Court, imitate 


the Kingdom. Strangers begin to follow the 


and is no Way ſuitable to any but ſuch as are 


are, in their Kind, and in the Opinion of the 


larities, that thoſe who copy them might have 
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Theſe are your (i) Partiſans; they are, generally 
fpeaking, very inconſiderable, but they acquire, 
in a ſhort Time, immenſe Riches, ſuch as put a 
Man ſuddenly in a State of pleaſing himſelf, 
whereby all his extravagant Fancies are diſco- jul 
verd. Riches likewiſe ſhew us the Effect which I 
change of Conditions produces among other | 
Men: Grandees that thought of nothing but 
keeping themſelves at as great Diſtance as poſli- | 
ble from the Commonalty, now make a great 
deal of Haſte to become the Sons-1n-law of theſs {Ml 
Gentlemen. Ladies come down to them from 
a high Rank, ſay they, and throw themſelves M 
into their Arms. Such is the Power of Riches, Ml 
| el Cælo poſſunt deducere Lunam, 
———  —Et vertere ſidera retro. 
But theſe Riches ſeldom laſt long; whether it 
be that theſe Partiſans' ruin themſelves by their 
great Expences, or that they give People an:Op- 
portunity of ſtripping them. Think of Lucian 
Wiſhes, repreſented on a great Theatre; the 
Actors appear in great Splendour, and attract 
the Eyes of the Audience, they make ſome 
laugh, others admire, and then they vaniſh. 
There's room for Sharpers, in my Opinion, 
in this Place; they are very numerous, they 
excel in their Trade, and are reckon'd among 
the Singularities of France. I don't ſpeak of 
Cheats, ſuch are in all Countries, tho' in greater 
Numbers in France than elſewhere, R there 
are more Gameſters in it. By Sharpers I mean 
People that form daring Enterprizes, and Stra- 
tagems that ſarprize by their Novelty, and 
which they execute with Prudence and Bravery. 
All forts of military Virtues are requiſite. to 
enable them to ſucceed in this dangerous Trade, 
and no doubt but theſe ſmall Conquerors deſerve 
3 | | i, gs to 
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concerning the French, c. 161 
to have their Proweſs celebrated. Accordingly 
they have their Hiſtoriographer, but he has writ 
only the ſmalleſt Part of their Exploits. They 
are encreaſed ſince, both in Parts and Number, 
and are now come to ſuch 4 Degree of Per- 


fection, that if excelling in a Profeſſion. might 


intitle People to Encomiums, thefe ought to have 
their Panegyriſt as well as their Hiſtoriographer. 
ln all Probability *tis the Neceſſity of making 
a handſome Figure, in order to be of the Num- 
ber of thoſe call'd polite People, that gives a 
Riſe to theſe Sharpers that do all the Miſchief 
in the Shape of polite or faſhionable People. 
Let us paſs on to thoſe of better Diſtinction, 
7 conſider the French Nation on the beſt 
Side. i . 
The Nobility here are truly tioble on ſeve- 
ral Accounts; Generoſity, Frankneſs and Ho- 
our, wherein they are very nice, and they 
than the Sword. The Abbots diſpute Civilit 
with them, of which the Nobility was poſſeſs d, 
and out-do them in the Article of Leifure, which 
was one of their Privileges. They are obliged 
to give it up, on Account of the Expence, not 
only to People of Buſinefs, but likewiſe to the 


Clergy, who, feeing that Riches are very fuitable 


to Men and Dignities, have join'd them together, 
and make themfelves as remarkable, on that 
Account, as by the Prerogatives they enjoy. 
Politeneſs, which ſeems to become Perſons of 
Quality beſt, might likewiſe diftinguifh them, 
but the whole Nation thinks they have a Right 
to it, and ſo far the Nobles have but little Ad- 


vantage of others, and there remains but one 


ſhining Diſtinction for them, that is their Bra» 
very, which they carry oy far. Tis not long 
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ſince they piqued themſelves on it fo much, 
and ſo unſeaſonably, that they would have been 
exterminated, had not the King interpoſed, by 
puniſhing Duels with the utmoſt Severity. 
Theſe Gentlemen form themſelves for War even 
in the Company of Women, which are oppoſite 
Schools, but being join'd together, they make 
the Man of the World the gallant Man. They 


tanke a Pleaſure, as it were, in living above their 


Income, and the Debts of a French. Gentleman 
are almoſt reckon'd among the Things annexed 
to his Nobility. That is the Reaſon they are 
not ſo ſcrupulous in preſerving it entire, as 
they were formerly, and that they feldom loſe 
an Opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing their Affairs, 
when they meet with a rich Merchant's or Par- 
tiſan's Daughter; and the Folly of the French 
in Matters of Grandeur and Quality makes this 
Remedy very eafy to them © EST. 
' Give me leave to ſay ſomething to you of 
the military Men, which I do the more wil- 
lingly, becauſe they are an Honour to the French 
Nation, and that I am beſt acquainted with them 
of al Ranks of People in France. There's more 
good among them than one would expect, and, 
perhaps, more than can be found in Societies 
or Orders, where one might reaſonably ima- 
gine there ſhould be moſt. I know not whe- 
t 


er this be owing to the Danger which People 


of this Profeſſion are expos'd to, or a particular 
Point of Honour eftabliſh'd among them; I have 
always obſerv'd leſs Shew and more Reality 
among military Men, generally ſpeaking, than 
others. Their Friendſhip is ſtricter, and does 
not ſtand in need of fo many frivolous Shifts. 
Their Out-ſide is more eaſy, and tis among them 
that the French Behaviour is corrected; Polite- 
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concerning the French, &c. 163 
neſs is leſs refined, and Converſation more na- 
tural. Perhaps, the Reaſon of their having theſe, 
| and other Advantages 1s, becauſe they don't read 
the faſhionable Books, which are, no doubt, 
one of the Sources of the far-fetchd Ways we 


1, 


n 


tis evident that War, or the Service itſelf, pro- 
duces the good Qualities of the People of this 
Calling, for the Regiments that are of a long 
ſtanding have more of theſe Men of Merit, and 
have even the Reputation of it. There's ano- 
ther Thing very particular in their Conduct, 
and is much to their Honour; we ſee them 


gious; and 'tis common with them, on theſe 
Occaſions, to make choice of ſome rigid Order, 


1 where they paſs the Remainder of their Days 
by in Auſterities. | | > 
of I believe I have forgot to tell you ſomething 
1. that is much to the Honour of the French, or at 
h leaſt, that I have only given you a hint of it. 
n They love their King more than other Nations 
e it ſeems as if all the Eſteem they have of them- 
1 ſelves, or their Nation, was united 1n his Perſon, 
. and, I believe, there are but few Frenchmen that 
* would not rather derive their Glory and Happi- 
neſs from the King's Favour, than from an 
le other Advantages which they might have. Their 
0 King never does them any 3 it muſt be 
_ always his Miniſters. There's nothing good but 
V what comes from him, and all the Glory he 
LA acquires turns to their good. If one ſhould ſay 
5s the French adore their King, perhaps he would 
w; not ſay too much; at leaſt their Manner of 
m expreſling the Encomiums they give him, is not 
e- very far from it; when they affure him very 
s ſferiouſiy, that all the People on the Earth would 


| obſerve in the Character of the French. Beſides, 


now and then quit the Army and become Reli- 
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i think themſelves happy to be under his Govern- 
i= ment, and are ambitious of the French Name; 
"| if they don't make him a Deity, they give him 


room, at leaſt, to look upon himſelf as the Prince 
to whom all Praiſe 1s due, and they put them- 
| ſelves under a Neceſſity of giving it to him. 
1% The Truth on't 1s, their Love for their King, 
Il which 1s ſo natural to them, muſt produce ſome- 
i li thing extraordinary, for the Prince that governs 
= them now: Beſides the Majeſty of his Perſon, 
Wl and his being. poſſeſs'd of Qualities that diſtin- 
"it guiſn him, and are agreeable to the French in 
„ many Reſpects; he extends the Monarchy fur- 
Wo ther than any of his Predeceſſors, and makes 


"8 the Nation more famous than ever it was, that is, 
208 he pleaſes the French in the ſenſible Part. But 

f | what proves this Prince not to be an ordina- 
ry one, and that they may make him the Object 
of all their Praiſes, is that he ſupports them 
without any Emotion, like the Roman, recorded 
in Hiſtory, that had Strength enough to bear 
| 4 the Heap of Garlands and Flowers thrown upon 
. him by the Greeks at the Olympick Games. 

Alfter all J have ſaid of the French, and their 
Opinion concerning the reſt of the World, I 
muſt ſay ſomething to you, Sir, of the Opinion 
the reſt of the World have of them, which is 

not entirely what they ſuppoſe it to be, and is 

coccaſion'd by their imitating them in their Beha- 
I viour and. Apparel. Theſe things are, no doubt, 
very concluſive, and give room for crying up this 
Nation, that is fond of being cry'd up; but, in 
ſhort, they don't impoſe ſo generally on the 
reſt of the World, but that there may be ſome | 
that winch, and agree in their Idea of the Na- 
.S tion. They have the Concurrence of Strangers, 
= that travel for their Pleaſure 5 they will ſooner 
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concerning the French, &c. 165 
go to France than elſewhere. Many of them 
who have been acquainted with People of Merit 
in France, think of them with Pleaſure, and af- 
firm they have not found in other Countries 
any like what they ſaw in France. The French 
may likewiſe value themſelves on Account of 
thoſe that apply themſelves to the Exerciſes, 
thoſe that love Dreſſing, Furniture, and all Sorts 
of Toys and curious Trifles; while this Taſte 


continues they will love France and praiſe it, 


There's another Party ſtill more conſiderable in 


its Intereſt, theſe are your profeſs'd Gallants, 


Gameſters, all that devote themſelves to Diver- 
ſions, and eſpecially the Perſons that furmiſh 
them; all that choice Gang the Poet ſpeaks of: 
Ambubajarum Collegia, Phar macopola, 
Mendici, Mime, Balatrones ; hoc genus omne. 
The Readers of Romances and Novels, Stories 
Collections of Poems, Mercures Gallants, and 
other Works of the Time, which are peculiar 
to the French, can't fail of having a high Opi- 
nion of them. I believe the French pleaſe them 
every where, and that the young People, every 
where, are pleas'd with French Ways, and the 
Idea they have of the Manner of Living 1n this 
Country; 'tis this that makes their Party conſi- 
derable, the Years of Diſcretion are not ſo favour- 
able to them : The French Sprightlineſs begins to 
lag the other Side of thirty, and the cool Blood 
of People come to Maturity, is ſcarce compati- 
ble with it. All free Nations, or thoſe that va» 


lue Liberty, don't look upon the French as Mo- 


dels, and are far from admiring them. The Peo- 


ple call'd Philoſophers, that is, thoſe that ſee 
with their own Eyes, and have juſt Sentiments 


of Things, laugh at them. Thoſe that have any 
Thing of the Miſanthrope hate them: Such as love 
„ ä A 
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166 E 
a plain and quiet Life, the old-faſhion d People, 
that will not change their Way of Living, nor 
employ their Time 1n viſiting, and preſerve 


their Houſes from the Manners of the Time, 


which they call pernicious and extravagant, and 
ſome other particular People have an ill Will 


towards them. They have Reaſon likewiſe to 


fear ſuch as are clowniſh, that call every Thing 


by its proper Name, and give hard Names to 


many Things they mention in France with Ap- | q 
plauſe. But the French are {till in leſs Efteem 
among People that know them only in other 


Countries, and by Perſons whom Chance rather 


than Choice has made them acquainted with; 
theſe are prepoſeſs'd againſt the Nation, and a 
more favourable Chance, or their Friends that 
have been in France, muſt ſet them right. 
On this Occaſion, I muſt acquaint you with 
a Singularity of the French, which has been ta- 
ken Notice of long fince, but we have not been 
yet undeceiv'd about it; that 1s, that *tis bet- 


ter to know the French in France than Abroad; 


which 1s quite contrary to other People, who 
are thought to be more ſociable and complai- 
fant in foreign Countries than at Home. And 
in effect, a Frenchman in his own Country is ſel- 


dom diſpleas'd at a Foreigner's not being thorough- 


ly verſed in French Ways, he is ſatisfy'd with 
their Endeavours, and being in Expectation of 
their improving, he keeps them in Heart: For 
tis an Article in their Art of Living, not to 
diſcourage thoſe that come among them, and 
do Homage to the French Character. But as ſoon 
as a Frenchman comes into another Country, 
being ſurpriz'd to ſee all the People differ from 
him, he can't contain himſelf any longer, and 


Kles from the Sight of ſo many dreadful Things 


Beha- 


concerning the French, &c. 1675 


Behaviour and the Art of Living being a Kind 
of Religion with him, he is poſleſs'd with Zeal 
to make Proſelytes, and undertakes to convert 
a whole City, rather than conform in the leaſt 
on his Part. When he 1s at any Court, he takes 
it ill that they ſhould pretend to any Polite- 
neſs with ſuch: ſtrange Ways; he views them 
on all Sides, makes the Model for People every 
where with ſo much the more Willingneſs, be- 
cauſe he finds People every where ready to 
frame themſelves by him. To ſee him alone, 
and hear him talk of the French Way of Li- 


ving, a Man is apt to have a great Opinion 


of France; but as ſoon as he has any Oppor- 


. of meeting other Freuchmen, and that the 


Queſtion is really about forming this agreeable 
Society, there's no more room for this great Opi- 
nion, and theſe People that are ſo ſociable in 


their own Country, ceaſe to be ſo in others: There 


moſt of them prefer the Acquaintance of Stran- 

ers to that of their Countrymen, and the leaſt 
Matter of Intereſt ſets them at Variance. *Tis 
then they injure and diſgrace themſelves among 
thoſe they converſe with,, and they do it fo 
much to the purpoſe, that they give as bad an 
Opinion of their Nation, as they gave a good 
one, by what they related before to its Advan- 


tage. So that one may conclude from all this, 


that the French ought to ſtay in France, where 
their Manners and Ways are in their proper 
Place; and that there are Frenchmen enough in 
the World, for the Variety of the Character which 
it ought to have in it; but to magnify this 
Character, by limiting it as we do, and ma» 
king it anſwer the Intentions of the French, 
ill anſwers that of Nature, and demonſtrates that 
ye are but little acquainted with the good ſhe 
8 e has 
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LN. | 
has done us, and is juſt as if we made Par- 
terres and Walks of the Meadows and Fields ſhe 
has given us. . | | 
You'll fay 'tis not very polite to write three 
long Letters about Paris and the French Nation, 
and to ſay no more of the Women. I muſt 
ſpeak of them more at large, and in ſuch a 
Manner as may, perhaps, make you think me i 
ſtill leſs polite. I have had no Occaſion for 
particular Enquiries to inform myſelf of their 
Character and Manners ; common Fame, which 
does not vary with reſpect to them, and agrees 
entirely with what is related by the. profeſs'd 
Gallants, makes them ſufficiently known to eve- 
ry one that 1s not curious to know them by 
Experience. The French Women are not over 
handſome, which the French themſelves allow 
to be true: As to their agreeable Ways, in. 
which they muſt ſurpaſs the Women of other 
Countries, I don't know whether they would 
affect you much, and whether you would not 
think them too forward. The eſſential Quali- 
ties of the fair Sex, Baſhfulneſs, Modeſty and 
Chaſtity, are, no doubt, the Things that make 
them agreeable, as well as Merit, I don't ſay 
in the Eyes of a Philoſopher, or a Man of the 
old Times, but in thoſe of every Man, that is 
in a proper State of judging of them. The 
Manners now in vogue have inſenſibly taken 
away that Kind of Taſte from the French; what 
makes a Woman amiable in their Eyes, is 
Sprightlineſs and Wit, which is a perpetual Sub- 
ject of Ridicule for the Nation. The Women 
of Quality, eſpecially, diſdain this Baſhfulneſs 
and ſcrupulous Shame-facedneſs. They ſeem to 
them to be mean and affected, only fit for 
Tradeſmen's Wives, ang to ſhun this extream, 


concerning the French, Go. 169 
MW they ſhun Modeſty. They look upon it as a 
WM Thing that regards the others, (for whom they 


will not have any Reſpe&) rather than them- 
ſelves, or their own Character, and ſo give Way 
to Liberties that are not ſuitable to them. You 


would be of Opinion,they abandon their Chara- 


Ger in a great many Things: They are ſo much 
given to intriguing, that they even meddle with 
Politicks, and all Kind of Buſineſs 1s done thro' 
their Means. They likewiſe abandon their Cha- 
racer in Intrigues of another Sort, to which they 
are naturally more inclinable; tis not to Ten- 
derneſs they give Way, which might claim ſome 
Indulgence for this weak and tender Sex, that 
are expoſed by reaſon of the Manners of the 
Country to the Deſigns of the Men who are 
experienced in the Trade; they are overcome 
by Expences and Noiſe. Noiſe in any Senſe 
does not diſcourage them: As the Men are intre- 


pe in War, ſo the Women are in Love; they 


ook Danger in the Face, and notwithſtandin 


all the Examples of Indiſcretion they have be- 


fore their Eyes, and all the idle Stories that 
are made, yet great Numbers. of them run the 
ſame riſque, and favour the People that are proud 
of their good Graces. Some do it in Verſe, and 
the Poems made on thoſe Subjects, are calld En- 
joyments, and are put without any Diſguiſe among 
the Sonnets and Madrigalls in their Collections 
of Poetry, as the Women of Gallantry are among 
thoſe that have a good Reputation. In Company 
the Women ſpeak loud, and take upon them 


to decide Matters; you don't ſee them in any 


Diſorder, their Behaviour is not eaſy and natural, 
and they have nothing like an Air of Inno- 
cence. Every Thing they ſay and do, has a 


Turn of Rote in it, which does nat become 
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WMomen, in my Opinion; and, I believe, you'Il agree 
with me, that their Wit ought to be hid almoſt 
as much as their Bodies; and that they ſhould i 
let us have no more than a Glimpſe of it. But 
here they are from any ſuch Management; the 
Women ſhew both their Bodies and their Wit, 
They forget that they laviſh away their Charms 
by ſhewing them always, and that the Men 
ſhould put the Women in mind of them. As 
they are accuſtom'd to obliging Things, and 
it being a Rule to ſpeak to them after that 
Manner, it becomes very eaſy to them; but 
vou are not much touched with it, you think 
that Softneſs was not deſign'd for them; others 
have ſaid it already, or it has been ſaid already 
to others, is rather a Phraſe than Argument. In 


| ſhort, as the Men in France give too much Way 
to Trifles, which makes them ſcarcely Men, the 
Women have too much Boldneſs, and are ſcarce: 
ly Women. The continual Commerce between 
both Sexes cauſes, as it were, an Exchange of 
Characters, which makes each Sex derogate ſome: 
thing from its proper Character; but the Wo- 

men (whoſe tender Character ſuffers leſs than is 

_ obſerv'd,) fall into a Miſtake, and excel in 2 

reat many Things that are out of their Province, 

hey ſing Airs that are too lincentious, and 
they ſing them well. They drink hard at Ta- 
ble, and they do it agreeably. They under- 
ſand Gaming as well as the Men. They go a 
Hunting with them, and come fo near the Men 
in every Thing, that they are ſcarcely Women. 
I ſpeak of the Sex in general, and, no doubt, 
the III I ſay of it, falls ſhort of the Good which 
might be ſaid of great Numbers that have pre- 


ſerv'd their native Charms by means of a good 


Education, and have added every Thing that 


can 


„ 
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can adorn their Sgx; Women with thoſe Ad- 
vantages are what a Man of Merit is among his 
= own Sex; that is, they are amiable above all 
the Women in the World. | 

= The Maidens deſerve a diſtin& Article which 
ſhall be very ſhort. Tis a Rule in France, that 
they ſhould not make themſelves be ſpoke of; 
thoſe that act otherwiſe are taken Notice of, and 
can ſcarce repair the loſs. Their Mothers have 
a watchful. Eye over them, and deny them the 

Liberty of ſeeing Men in private. But their 
own Manner of ſeeing the Men gives the Daugh- 
ters a bad Example, and 'tis to be fear'd the 
Example, at long run, has its Effect, 4 

I am now come back again to the French in 
general, and muſt add a Word about the Engliſh, 
who are the Subject of the firſt Letters I writ 
to you. The French, like all other Nations, have 
Merit in their general Character, and are, per- 
haps, of all Nations the moſt human; they de- 
ſerve to be lov'd ; but in their Uniformity they 
dare not truſt to proper or particular Chara- 
cters, and, generally ſpeaking, they have no 


the Engliſh that love us leſs; but, in other Re- 
ſpecs, they deſerye Men's Attention and Eſteem , 
and tho the general Character of their Nation 
were but of little value, which none ſhould ven- 
ture to maintain, the Engliſb would till be con- 
ſiderable by their Number of particular Cha- 
racters and Originals. They have likewiſe a 
Right to our eſteem, by giving us an Exam- 
ple of People that dare make uſe of their Reaſon, 
and know how to live independantly, in which 
they diſcover more of the Duties of Men, and 
more Freedom than by the Liberty which they 
haye preſery'd, with Regard to their mild Ge- 
Co yernment, 


other than that of the Nation. We owe leſs to 
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ernment. The French, on the other hand, tho 
is an unworthy one, and much more than that | 


deſpotick Government, have the ſociable Vir If 
tues; they know how to live among themſelves, | 


the Diſgrace of failing in his Deſigns. Beſides, 
Converſation. he has more Satisfaction in ſpeak- I 
to make himſelf agreeable. The Frenchman 
endeavours to make them think well of him, 


as well as to make others pleas'd with them-M 
ſelves; from thence proceed the many ſoft and 


ploys his Cunning for a Remedy. He is ne- 


even others out of Danger. The Way of Living 


greater Numbers. The Engliſh not only value 


all others, but they have likewiſe an Eſteem 
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in their Dependance on Cuſtom, which, do doubt, 


LA op fra 


they are reproach'd with, in Reſpe& to their 


and with Men in general. The Engliſhman has 
Courage to take Reſolutions on great Occaſions, 
where the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of Life are 
at Stake, and nothing affects him more than 


2.4 2 — end any 


he has little Dependance on Opinion, and in 
ing the Truth, than in ſaying obliging Things 


eſteems People's Opinion at a high Rate, and 


flattering Things they ſpeak in Company. His 
great Concern is about the Diſgrace which ac- 
companies Ridicule and Singularity, becauſe he 
may be expoſed by them, and in lieu of ma- 
king {trong Reſolutions, and cutting Difficulties 
ſhort, which muſt otherwiſe happen, he em- 


ver at a loſs on any Emergency, and behaves 
himſelf dexterouſly in Cafe of unexpected Ac- 
cidents, which are frequent in Life, and require 
Preſence of Mind, and is gallant enough to help 


of the Engliſh ſuppoſes more eminent Qualities, 
and the French, in theirs, muſt have them in 


their Nation at a high Rate, and prefer it to 


fry „ ppb — . fer? — Senna 2 „ „ . 92 OY hand 6 


for every Individual in it: Tis a Nation where 
A People 
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People are vain on their own Accounts; and 
the Engliſh make the Engliſß Nation. The French, 
on the other hand, prefer themſelves to other 
Men, chiefly becauſe: they are French; ſo that 
they muſt have more Vivacity, more Wit than 


4 theſe Engliſh or Germans: Thus the French Na- 


tion makes the French. The Engliſh by their 


Contempt of others, the French eſpecially, look 


upon them thro the Sides, that, in truth, make 
them contemptible z ſuch as idle Projects, In- 
differency about Liberty, their too great Paſſion 
for Trifles, in a Word, the little Merit. they 


BY obſerve in moſt Strangers. If Men were allow'd 
to deſpiſe one another, we could not have much 


Reaſon to reproach the Engliſh on this Account. 
Thus they don't conceal their Contempt of us, 


: and they dare make us ſenſible of it; but they 


behave themſelves otherwiſe to Strangers that 


8 have any Merit. When the French deſpiſe other 
People, the Things they have in view are no 
Way capable of making them contemptible; their 


different Ways, little Wit or Knowledge in the 


Art of Living, or a cool Temper, which they 


take for a mean Underſtanding. In a Word, the 


ö French deſpiſe human Race, becauſe they are 


not all French. They conceal: their Contempt 
for us, or at leaſt they think ſo, and they have 
Reaſon on their Side in that Reſpe& ; but this 
hidden Contempt is the more durable, and it 
rarely forſakes them. To this they add the De- 
ſire of ſetting right the reſt of the World, and 
ruling them: They look upon themſelves as the 
civiliz d People, that are already above others, by 
their Wit and Behaviour, and want nothing but 
to be ſuperiour to them in Power. This Ambition 
1s, perhaps, the worſt. Part of the French Cha- 
racter, and one of the Things that ee 
N > them 
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them from the Engliſh, who are content with 
thinking their own Way of Living the beſt, 
and allow the reſt of the World may govern 
themſelves as they think fit. As to other Things 
the French neither deſerve the Hatred of ſuch 
Numbers of People, the Engliſh eſpecially, nor 


to be admired as they are: In my Opinion, 4 


the Influence they ought to have on thoſe that 
know them, 1s to love them and laugh at them 
a little. The ill that may be ſaid of them 
takes up a great deal of room; but it gene- 
rally extends no further than to ſmall Matters. 
*Tis a Lift of Trifles they ſet too high a va- 
lue upon, by which they make themſelves lit- 
tle. The Good is ſooner ſaid, but it relates to 
eſſential Qualities that influence all Parts of Life, 
and whereby we benefit on a hundred Occa- 
ſions. The Ill that may be ſaid of the Er 
gliſb, as well as the Good, is more conſidera- 
ble, and does not lean fo much on Ridicule, 
as it does on the Bad; 'tis more aſtoniſhing 
than diverting; but tis not ſo general as the 
Ill that may be ſaid of the French, which brings 
Things to an Equality. I think, I would rather 
be a deſerving Engliſhman, than a deſerving 
Frenchman; I would likewiſe rather meet a 
Frenchman of Merit, than an Engliſh ; as there 
would be more Pleaſure in finding a Treaſure 
of Gold Coins, which might be made uſe of im- 
mediately, than to find one of Ingots, which 
muſt be firſt turned into Specie. On the whole, 
to give in a few Words, and by a ſenſible Com- 
_ pariſon, a juſt Idea of what may be blameable 
in the Character of theſe two Nations; one may 
fay, that in one, the high Road is cover'd with 
Dirt, that the Crowd walk in it and are be- 
dagled, as are even moſt of thoſe that go ano- 


ther 
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ther Way, as it happens in a dirty Country, 
where tis no Diſhonour to be dirtied; that 5 
the other Nation the high Road is more beaten, 
and full of Duſt, which ſpreads over the whole 


8 Country, and penetrates every Thing; that its 
h Inhabitants are cover d with it, and made uni- 


form; that few People dare go into the By- 
ways to ſhake off the Duſt, becauſe tis highly 
eſteem'd in the Country, and that they make 
a great Shew of it. One of theſe Nations re- 
proaches the other with her Dirt, and values 
herſelf on being leſs dirty. The other prefers 
her Dirt to the Duſt; ſhe takes a particular Plea- 


a- ſure in ſhunning it at that Rate, and diſdains 
t- theſe duſty Folks. That is, that the great Opi- 
to nion which Nations have of themſelves, and the 
e, Wl Contempt they have of one another, redoubles 
a- the Ridicule of Self- love among the private Peo- 
ple, and it will be found in the End, that tis 


Jan Advantage to be born in a Nation that has 
Ino Reaſon to boaſt ſo much of the Name it 


bears, 
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portant Things in their Character; the Subjed, 
in my Opinion, deſerves to be handled more at 


Facility of ſpeaking and expreſſing one's -ſelf 


to Advantage. This Man places it in Buffon- 
ry and Jeſting; that there in Points of Wit 


pleat, that as People often think tis where tis 


LETTER V. 


2 
* 


Believe, Sir, I have told you every 
Thing I had to ſay of the French; | 
however, I am come to them again. 
I have ſaid: little or nothing of their 
Wit, which is one of the moſt im- 
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 *Tis difficult to tell what Wit is; nothing va. 
ries more, and Men don't agree about it, other- 
wiſe than in this, that the different Things 
which they take for Wit, are moſt commonly 
of little value; ſome make it conſiſt in the 


handſomely, others in the Art of telling a Story 


and Equivocation. Some think it muſt be in 
Raillery and Slander. Moſt People are poſitive 
tis to be found in florid Diſcourſes, and where 
ever there's much Fancy or Invention: They 
give it as many different Shapes as a () Spirit 
is capable of aſſuming, to underſtand the Word 
in its proper Senſe, and, I believe, tis from 
thence it takes its Name. It may be ſaid like- 
wiſe, in order to make the Etymology com- 
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() 1 French Eſprit ſignifies Ghoſt as well as Wit 
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not, ſo on the other hand they often over - look it, 
W where it really is, or at leaſt moſt of them 
do ſo. Tho' there may be ſuch a Thing as Wit, 
and it differ'd much from what I have ſaid, if 
tis of value, as it certainly is, *tis not, hows 
erer, that which is commonly ſet upon it, or 
at leaſt its Uſe is not ſo general as is imagin'd. 
The French look on it as an eſſential Thing, 
as one of the Qualities whereby a Gentleman 
ought to ſet himſelf forward, and in my Opi- 
nion, tis ſo far from it, that every Gentleman 
may be very well without it; I don't ſay as 
to himſelf, where tis eaſy to comprehend-'tis 
not of any great Uſe, but even with Regard 
to others, and in Society, where it ought - 
to be in its proper Place. Wit is an Orna- 
ment to Man, and can't be acquired; Nature 
gives it to us, and by that, as well as the 
ſmall Number of People ſhe beſtows it upon; 
ſhe demonſtrates that we don't want it. / 
That which puts Men in a State of convers 
ſing together, and is proper for all Times, and 
all Countries, is good Senſe, which is a Qua- 
lity eſſential to Man. We may, perhaps, look 
upon it as the Viſta of the Soul, which is gi- 
ven him to know the Truth, the eſſential Part 
of Things, and to benefit by them. For it ap- 
pears that tis partly for that End that Man 
was made and ſent into the World, where ſo 
many Things offer themſelves to him; and 
good Senſe ought to be, in my Opinion, that 
which ſhould conduct and enable him to ful- 
fil the Deſign of his Creation in this Reſpect 
This good Senſe has its proper Language, and 
this Language is ſufficient for us. If our Eyes 
are good, Objects will not be wanting, and 
there will be enough » pleaſe ourſelves * 


— 
For among Men, thoſe that ſee clearly, and 
refer what they ſee to an End worthy of Man, 
are poſſeſs d of this good Senſe, and have from 
that Time, in my Opinion, all that the Nature 
of Man requires, as he is a reaſonable Creature. 
Thoſe that chooſe rather to devote themſelves 
to the diſcerning the particular Ways whereby 
all Things are varied and embelliſhed, and pleaſe | 
themſelves in N and embelliſhing their 
Diſcourſes, may well be 
that Caſe, Wit would be nothing elſe than good 
Senſe refin'd; and it would be allow'd to be ; 
great Ornament to the Man. that had a ſhare 
of it, and likewiſe that it fhould concur to the 
fame End with the good Senſe, of which *tis 
a Part; that it muſt benefit by every Thing, 
lead us to Good, by repreſenting it in a more 
lively or more agreeable Manner, and . induce 
us to avoid Evil, by making it frightful and 
odious in our Eyes. Thus Wit might add ſome- 
thing to good Senſe,” and ſtrengthen it by em- 
belliſhing it; it would have that Effect, at leaſt, 
with Regard to People that are affected with 
Splendour, and give way to it. But Wit, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, except it be well managed, 
or in ſuch a Manner as not to be taken no- 
tice of, has this Inconveniency, that it influen- 
ces more with Regard to itſelf, in order to raiſe 
Admiration, than in recommending Truth by 
making it agreeable, and *tis always true that 
good Senſe alone, without any Ornament, when 
tis properly enforced, and ſets off Truth to Ad- 
vantage, is much preferable to Wit. 
If you defire to be more exactly informed 
in the Point of Diſtinction between good Senſe 
and Wit, and would have me Reaſon upon it 
with more Seriquſneſs, you ſhall have my 
12 JJ EL - Je__— 
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the People of Wit. In 
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Thoughts on that 9 9 I imagine two Fa- 


calties in Man's Underſtanding that anſwer to 
the Good and the Beautiful, the two Perfections 
of the Objects he has before him. That which 
WM correſponds with the Good, and ſhall have the 
WT firſt Rank in our new Syſtem, ſhall be that 
which knows and diſcovers the eſſential Part 
of Things, It will be proper for it to have a 
Body, (if one may ſpeak after that Manner,) 
and Depth, and ſhall contain more Truth than 
it ſeems to do: This is it that I'll call good 
Senſe, I repreſent it to myſelf as the Male 
Faculty of the Soul, (if I may uſe that Term,) 
and is in my Opinion, chiefly proper for Men. 
The Beautiful 'ſhall be what accompanies the 
Good, and. embelliſhes it; it ſhall have ſome- 
thing more of Shew, and make us take Notice 
of Relations: that are agreeable on Account of 
their Delicacy, as well as their Exactneſs. This 
WJ ſhall be the Female Faculty of the Soul, as it 
may, perhaps, be that which ſhould come to 
the Women's Share. Good Senſe and Wit ſhall 
have Truth equally for a Foundation, and muſt 
not ſubſiſt without it; and as good Senſe, tho 
without Ornament, is ſtill beautiful, fo likewiſe 
Wit ſhall not deſerve the Name if it has not the 
Good, and the Solid with the Beautiful. 1 
Work where the Beautiful is predominant, ſhall 
be a Work of Wit, and that where the Good 
rules, ſhall be a Work of good Senſe. When 
both the Good and the Beautiful are found to- 
gether, and concur to the ſame End, and that 
Wit does not make itſelf remarkable, being 
only an Appendix to good Senſe, but ſtill has 
its Effect, as being 12 with it, we will 
acknowledge this Mixture to have ſomething 
im it very agreeable, and eſteem at a high 3 
Vb . 4 the 


CCCP 
the Works that have it. But we will ſtill have 
a greater value for thoſe where the Good ex- 
cels, and diſpenſe with all Embeliſhment ; ſuch 
are beautiful in themſelves, and far ſuperiour 
to thoſe that have any Mixture. Tis princi- 
_ pally in theſe Works of the firſt Rank, which 


which 


a Truth that has Grandeur in it, in bringing 


it back to its Simplicity and Unity, by the 


Manner of conceiving and expreſſing it; would 
not Wit, at that rate, have its Sublime likewiſe, 
and would not that be the Natural of ſome parti. 
cular Kind, I mean when it has as much good 
Senſe as Delicacy ? That is the Purity of Wit, 
and we muſt always come back to the Purity, 
as being that which is the eſſential Part of th! 
Sublime, of whatever Kind it 1s. *Tis very rar 
to find the Natural in Works of Wit; and Peopl: 
of Taſte are not only more charm'd with i 


than the moſt ſparkling Thoughts; but even ö 


when tis ſuch as we ſuppoſe, it has ſtill this 
Character of the Sublime, that the Original i 
unknown. It does not depend on us to form 
it and enrich our Works with it; it ſeems to 
be born of itſelf, and it offers itſelf to the Wit, 
as belonging to it, and almoſt as if Wit hal 
no Share in it. We muſt acknowledge to the 
Honour of the French, that they know it bet- 
ter than others. Let us return to their Wi, 
and to thoſe among them that ſhine moſt with 
it, and ſee how far we ought to value it. Here 
again you muſt endure a great deal of Reaſon- 
ing more than you expected, or I — 


0 
78 


are very few, that we meet with the Sublime, ff 

few attain to, and whereof we ſcarce dare | 
venture to determine the Idea. Should it not 
_ conſiſt in ſetting off to the greateſt Advantage 
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7 . That the Good, in all Sorts of Writings, may 


ſubſiſt without the Beautiful, at leaſt without 
that which the Imagination, or the Vivacity 
of Wit can add, is very certain; and the ex- 
cellent Productions which we have in this Kind 
are Proofs of it. Tis now a Queſtion, if the 
Beautiful can alſo ſubſiſt without the Good, or 
the Agreeable without the Profitable ; we muſt 
come back to this Queſtion, and conſider of the 
Value to be put on Works of this Kind : Thoſe 
of Voiture and Saraſm, for Example, who were, 
I believe, the firſt of the Wits of their Days, 
when Wit ſeems to have had its Period. I don't 
at all heſitate about this Queſtion, and what 
I have ſaid already, I ſay again: In the Pro- 
ductions of Wit, the Beautiful cannot be ſepa- 
rate from the Good, as in Nature the Beauty 
of Man can't be ſeparate from Health, which 
cauſes it ; without the Good there can be no 
true Beauty : For Man being made for the Good, 
he cannot be without it, except he ceaſes to 
be what he is; and it being the Nature of Good 
to communicate itſelf to every Thing ſuſcepti- 
ble of it, he cannot avoid introducing it into 
all the Productions of his Wit. Man then ſhou'd 
incline to Good, as his End, and turn all his 
good Senſe, and likewiſe all his Wit to that 
Side, if he would make any uſe of it, ſince 
Wit ought not to be ſeparate from good Senſe, 
and that in the End, nothing but the Good 
deſerves to be adorned with the Beautiful. Tis 
obvious enough from thence, that the true Pro- 
ductions of Wit are not of the Nature of thoſe of 
Voiture and Saraſin, that have nothing but the 
Beautiful, or ſomething to pleaſe, nor any other 
End but to cauſe ſome agreeable Surprize. Poi- 
ture and Saraſin were profeſs'd Wits, that + 
„ 3 the 
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. 
the Beautiful, which they made their chief Aim, 
with the Good which they might have; but 


they had it not in ſuch abundance as to make 


it run over in the Productions of Wit; that 


is, that Voiture and Saraſin could not fail of 
doing what they did, they could not avoid 
changing the Order which makes the Beauty 


of the Objects of Wit, and dazzle Men with | 
Shew. They were not thoroughly acquainted 
with the true Value of the Good, fo as to im- 
prove it, and conſequently their Works, not 


ſquaring with the Condition of Man founded 
on the Good, cannot be ſo valuable as People 
imagine. At the hazard of advancing a great 
Paradox, I ſay the Price of Productions of Wit, 
and generally of all thoſe where there's room 
for the Good, depends chiefly on the Value of 
the Author, or the Good that is in him; that 
his Character influences the whole, and gives 


it its Dignity, more than all the Wit of thoſe 


Compoſitions, and that it belongs therefore to 
Men who have a great deal of the Good to 
form the Beautiful and adorn themſelves with 
it, to ſport with Productions of Wit, and make 
others Sport, none but thoſe can do it nobly, 


Let us conſider the Thing another Way; tis 


an Affair of Importance, and *tis it that leads 
us to a true Knowledge of the Value of Com- 
poſitions of Wit. | 3 
In my Opinion, all Writings that are ratio- 
nal and ſolid, tend to diſcover the different Re- 


lations which Things may have, whether among 
themſelves, to form a well proportion'd Whole, 


or to Man that is placed in their Center, and 
muſt probably have ſome Advantage by it. The 
Diſcovery of the Relations, of things among 


themſelves, requires nothing but Attention and 
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Concerning the French, &c. 183 
Judgment, and the greateſt Part of thoſe that 
Jove to make uſe of their Reaſon, turn it that 
Way. We ſee infinite Numbers of theſe Pro- 
duckions, and thoſe of Wit that have any Rea- 
= lity, are commonly of this Kind. The Dif- 
covery of the Relations which Things have to 


| Man, requires, beſides the Soundneſs of Reaſon, 


Soundneſs of Heart, and Inclination for Or- 
der. For, to be ſenſible of theſe Relations, Man 
muſt be in Order himſelf, and be ſuch that 
all Things may refer to him as their chief 
Aim. Every good Man is attentive to that 
which ſurrounds him, and turns to this ſort 
of Diſcovery, to which he makes the other 


fine ; for he apprehends the Relations 


which Things have among themſelves don't con- 
cern him no further than as they relate to him, 


| | and he conducts himſelf by what concerns him. 


If a Man of this Character goes to write, his 
Works muſt be extraordinary ; the Profitable 
is there mixed with the Agreeable, or rather, 
the Agreeable is introduced to improve the Pro- 
fitable and the True, which flows from him 
more naturally than the Agreeable. The Wits 
we have mentioned, Voiture and Saraſin, were 
not in that State, they gave no Attention to 
theſe Relations ; and the Agreeable, inſtead of 
embelliſhing their Productions, becomes the eſ- 
ſential Part of them: Being Men of a lively 
and fruitful Invention, and having Leiſure ene 
beſides, they undertook to invent Relations, 
whether among Things themſelves, or between 
Things, and the idle Man with Regard to Good, 


£ 


which onght to be his Occupation; and they 


have embelliſh'd *theſe Relations with every 
Thing the Fertility of Wit could afford. Such 
Novelties muſt pleaſe the Men they were in- 
- 1 8 = vented 
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ented for, ſince they confirm them in their Idle. 
neſs, and there's no room to be afſtoniſh'd, if 
by their Ignorance of the true Relations which 
Regard the Man that is active and bent up- 
on Good, they admire theſe Productions, and 
look upon them as the Maſter- pieces of human 
Wit. Neither is there any room to be ſurpriz d 
if thoſe that own theſe invented Relations to 
be of no Value, ſhould take Occaſion from thence 
to deſpiſe the Productions of Wit, of whatever 
Nature they may be, and deny that Works 
of Wit are of any Advantage to the World, 
Let us not be fo ſevere, and agree there's 
ſome ſporting in Men's Diſcourſes, ſince Nature 
gives them Wit and forms them with an In- 
clination to ſporting ; but let us aſk them what 
are its Dignity and Uſe, as the Diverſions that 
regard the Body have theirs, and help to make 
it vigorous and active. A Man of Senſe does 
not divert himſelf” either with Dancing on the 
Ropes, or Juggling, but he makes choice of 
genteel Exerciſes, and none blames him on that 
Account : Let us do the ſame Thing with Re- 
ſpe& to Men of Underſtanding; let us have 
noble Diverſions that are proper for us, and by 
recreating us give us Encouragement to return 
to our Work. That the Aim of Works of Wit 
| ſhould be the Good made agreeable; that they 
ſhould inſtruct us by their ſporting, and even 
i without diſcovering any Deſign of inſtructing, 
if People would have it ſo. That thoſe Men 
who have a Talent for Drollery may practice 
it if they pleaſe, they ought to do it as Men 
that play with Children, to whom they give 
ſound Ideas of every Thing they ſpeak to them 
about, and not as Children that play the Fool 
With other Children, That every Man of 1 7 
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ſet the Price which Things have with Relation 
to Man. For every Thing being made in order 


to lay before his Eyes certain Truths, which in 


the main regard the Value of Things, every 
Thing referring to them one Way or another, 
every Production of a Man of Genius muſt have 
this Mark of Reality to contain theſe Relations 


and this Value, and make them known to thoſe 


that are ignorant of them. That is proper for a 
Man of Senſe, as well in his Sports as in his ſe- 
rious Concerns, and tis it that gives them Dig- 
nity. Every Thing muſt likewiſe be handled 
in Proportion to its Value, and by that alſo, 
the Price of every Thing in theſe Productions, 
being mark'd as it were, they may be of uſe 


to that Kind of Knowledge, that of all others 


is the moſt profitable, and to which all others 


muſt refer. At that rate every Thing in Na- 
ture may be a Subject of Diſcourſe for Men, 


and there may be room for Wit every where, 
in ſmall Things as much, and, perhaps, more 
than in great, for they have the ſame Origi- 
nal, and all of them deſerve our Attention, 
ſince Nature lays them all before our Eyes. 
Good Senſe without any Ornament is beſt plea- 


led with Things of Importance, leaving Wit to 


ſport herſelf with little Things, and Wit, on 


her Part, accommodates herſelf to this Partition a 
and naturally inclines to the Little, as being 


fitteſt to play with. Let us play then with 


all that is trifling and little in the World, and 


put a hundred and a hundred Things to that 


uſe, in Expectation of finding another for them, 
and that Wit ſhould find its own, if it be not 


” 


that of Sporting, Let us return to the Works 
The 
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The French value them at a high Rate, and 
they are Things of Importance in their Eyes. 
Voiture impoſes on them more than any other; 
they put him (as it were) at the Head of their 
Wits, and (I) one of the Number calls him 
their King. Saraſin has likewife his Admirers 
that extol him to the Skies, and have as much 
Reaſon to do ſo as thoſe of Voiture, if it be 
true that theſe Authors Kind of Writing is what 
People would improve. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged both of them excel in it: Voiture in his 
Letters, and Saraſin in ſome of his Poems, where, 
in my Opinion, he has the Advantage of the 
other. Never did People play the Child more 
agreeably than theſe Writers have done; never 
was there a more fruitful Imagination than 
theirs; the Flowers grow under- their Hands, 
As _ do under their Shepherds Feet; and 
they ſpread them on every Thing they touch; 
never was Work more marvellous in its Kind, 
and likewiſe never was any Kind of Writing 
more fantaſtical. To theſe two Authors I'll add 
Balſac, no leſs eſteem'd than they, and is the 
ſame in the grave and lofty Stile, that the 
others are in the familiar and gay, and I ſay 
they are Frolicks of Nature; that ſhe was wil 
ling to try how far the irregular Tmagination 
of Men can be agreeable and ſublime ; what 
kind of Things this Imagination would bring forth 
of itſelf, and the Time when ſhe ſhould have 
good Senſe at her Service, inſtead of being at 
the Service of good Senſe. Had not I ſaid al- 
ready that the Good, or the Rational onght to 
be the eſſential Part of Men's Writings, I would 
ſay it in this Place, and inſiſt that the 2 
8 1 l - "EE Rage 


(1) Peliſſon in his Diſcourſe on Saraſin's Works. 
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nal may be ſaid to be, as it were, the Body 
of every Work. If an Author pleaſes himſelf 
with embelliſhing and making it agreeable, let 
him do ſo, then he may employ his Wit and 


/ | adorn this Body. But Wit or Invention without 
2 good Foundation, is like a Shadow cloath'd, 


or a Phantom; or, if I muſt make a Compa- 
riſon not to frightful, I ſay then tis w ithW it 
as with Sugar, it ſweetens ſome particular Meats 


that would not be ſo 8 without it, and 


gives them a better Reliſh; it ſerves for Com- 
fits, that People eat with Pleaſure, but of it- 
ſelf is not good. The Works of Voiture and 
Sarafin, eſpecially Voiture's, are not Comfits, they 
are Sugar diſguis d after different Ways; they 
are ſugar d Paſte made into Figures, we ſee 


W them for a Minute, and are pleaſed with them; 


but muſt be Children to eat much, or make a 
Meal of them. „ 85 
We muſt make another Remark on Voiture's 


Works, it relates particularly to his Letters, 
which are moſt eſteem'd, and which People 


would chiefly imitate. We write Letters to our 
Friends to let them know how Things are with 
us, and eſpecially if they any Way relate to 
them, and we write every Thing we could 


ſay in caſe we happen'd to meet them. The 
Perfection of theſe Sorts of Letters conſiſts then 


in their reſembling common Diſcourſe; that 


they be familiar and natural, and that they be 


not only free from the Umbrage of the Com- 
poſition, but that they ſurpaſs it, and that the 
Language of the Heart be felt in them. This 


is far from the Character of Voitures Letters, 


inſtead of being natural, they are only witty, and 
imitate that Kind of Friendſhip that will not 


de imitated, they jeſt with it: This Writer 


feigns 
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feigns to feel what he does not feel, and ag. 
gravates it to make himſelf valuable, and ſeem 
to be much affected. This is a Jeſt with which 


the Perſons that receive ſuch Letters have no 


great Reaſon, in the main, to be pleas'd; for 
tis unhappy that our Friends, when they write 
to us, are oblig'd to have recourſe to Fiction, and 


that in every Letter we receive from them we 


nd we are not yet advanced ſo far as to in- 


ſpire them with any Regard for us. Nor have 


the Perſons to whom Voiture writes, any Rea- 
ſon. to. be pleas'd with his Flattery, and ex- 
tolling every one of them in their Turn above 


the reſt. Theſe Letters, in every Shape, have 
an Effect contrary to what they ought to have; 


they ſhew us Voiture as he is a Wit, but not Voi- 
ture as a Friend, and it ſeems that in him the 
Writer has devour'd the Man. In truth, all 
Profeſſions in which Men engage, are ſubje& 
to this Inconveniency, and they rarely excel 


in any but at the Expence of the Foundation, 


which is Humanity. But that ought to have 
à particular exception, with Regard to Wit, 


which ſhonld be the Ornament of Humanity, 


as the Flowers we ſee in the Meadows ſerve 
to adorn them, without leſſening any Thing of 


their Value. This Author ought to employ him- 
\ ſelf upon other Subjects, on Subjects of Drollery, 


and ſuch as Man ſhould be no Way interefted 


in, for whom he has no Concern, Some of his 


Writings are of this Kind, and *tis in them we 


muft acknowledge his great Genius, and there 


place the Royalty to which they have raiſed 
him. Voiture is the King of Drollery and Tri- 
fles, and on the ſame Foot, ſnall be King of 


the Wits (if they deſire it,) of a Country where 


Trifles are eſteem'd, and his cam ie 
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be exactly the ſame that Saraſi has given him; 


and by Gauging the Name might be given to 
Saraſn hi mſelf. ©, 


Vieturius, nulli nugarum laude ſecondus. Let us 


proceed with examining their beſt Wits, of whom 
the French boaſt ſo much, and endeavour to 
find out the Price which ought to be ſet up- 
on them. | Lox: 2 
They have famous Poets in the Drama, that 


is, in the beſt Productions of the Underſtanding. 


Corneille and Racine excelVd in Tragedy, and 
Moliere in Comedy. Let us endeavour to ſet 
a Price, not on theſe Poets, but on this Kind 
of Writing, where there's no more wanting to 
excel than to be reckon'd among the great Ge- 


nius's, and in effect it requires more than an 


ordinary Capacity. Here the Relations extend 
to Man; but the End of the Drama being no 
more than to pleaſe us, theſe Relations cannot 
have all their Exactneſs, and, in general, the 
Poet can't avoid doing them Violence in or- 


der to accommodate them to the Taſte of the Pub- 


lick. In Comedy he leſſens them, and puts 
them below Man, and in Tragedy he extends 
them to make them Heroick, and ſets them 
above him. Theſe Compoſitions, as well as moſt 
others, have no other Aim but Applauſe, and 


the whole, at laſt, tends to applaud the Poet. 


We will then applaud thoſe we have named, 
and ſay once more that they have excelF'd in 
this Kind of Writing, and have, perhaps, car- 


ried it further than any that went before them. 


But we will not allow their Works to be as 
important as they are ingenious, and the Beau- 
tiful. of the Drama ſhall no more impoſe on 

us to make us value it, than it does on the 
Pablick, on whom it has. no other Effect than 
* | | to 
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to pleaſe and amuſe. But now, Sir, to tell you 


what I think of this Affair, the writing of Tra- 
gedies, which they extol ſo much above that 


of Comedies, and which in Reality infinitely 


ſurpaſſes it, for the Excellence of the Subject, 


ſeems to me to be not only of little uſe, but 
leſs proper for the Stage, which has more of 


the comick Part, in one Senſe, than Comedy 
itſelf. The Stage is not made to give Men what 
they have not, ſublime Thoughts, which are 
the ſubject of Tragedy; tis not proper, at the 


moſt, to take away what they have too much 


of, the Follies that make them ridiculous: Co- 
medy, by ſetting them in a clear Light, may 
give People a diſlſike to them; on that Account 
the Stage is its proper Place, and likewiſe be. 
cauſe *tis proportion'd to Man's Wit that loves 
Mirth, and readily tends to Trifles. Every 


Thing that is vain and frothy is fit to be re- 


preſented on the Stage, and Comedy being the 
World in Epitome, Men that ſee it acted, va- 
lue it ſuſhciently by laughing at it. Were it 
rectified and clear'd of every Thing but Farce, 
and applied as much to Correction as it is to 


_ Amuſement, it might, at laſt, have its uſe, 


and be a Sport for People. But tis. not ſo with 


Tragedy, it expoſes ſerious and grave Subjects 
on the Stage, and plays with Things from which 
we might draw quite another Advantage. It 


turns'the Good into the Beautiful, after its Way, 


by making it ſerve for Repreſentations and 


Paintings, about which there's no other Que- 
ſtion but to know if they are well made: It 


expoſes and abaſes Virtue in ſome Reſpect, even 
by recommending it: We are not ignorant of 


the Price of Virtue, and we know very well 


it muſt be of uſe in the World. The Queſtion 
8 | on, 1 
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is to know where to place it, and how Men 
are made, if any one can ſhew it to them as 
at a Diſtance, and out of the common Path of 
Life; if at any Rate he. can give them a Diſ- 
enſation from practiſing it themſelves, he plea- 
es them. The Poets do them this Service by 
the help of Tragedies ; there they ſet off Virtue 
with Splendour, but in ſo extraordinary a Sphere, 
and fo diſtant from what is common and fa- 
miliar, and they are ſo well acquainted with 
the Art of turning it into fine Words and lofty 
Sentiments, that they make a Kind of Propor- 
tion between the Play and Virtue, The Audi- 
ence ſeeing it become a Theſis, the ſplendid 
Play-thing of Wit, accuſtom themſelves to look 
upon it as if it were made for that Purpoſe, 
and think that a Thing repreſented with ſo 
much Luftre has all it can expect from hu- 
man Wit. By approving and admiring theſe 
S Compoſitions, and giving Way to all the Emo- 
tions which they produce, they are of Opinion 
they have anſwer'd every Thing they can re- 
quire of them, with Regard to the Heart. Thus 
Virtue becomes a Shew exhibited to the Curio- 
ſity of the People, an Object for the Stage, 
whither Men baniſh her, and all theſe lofty 
Sentiments appear to them to be. as far diſtant 
from common Life, as the Apparel and Atti- - 
tudes of the Stage are from thoſe they wear 
at home. Love alone which, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is the eſſential Part of theſe Repreſenta- 
tions, and in which all the Performances of the 
Stage center and aſſiſt each other, Love which 
is moſt ſuitable to the Inclinations of Youth, 
has its Effect in theſe Plays which were invented 
for them, and communicates itſelf in good ear- 
neſt, On this Account, eſpecially, it _— ” 
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aid that Tragedy is miſchievous, It abaſes the I 


in Hand with the Good. We ſhall therefore 


Wit of Man, conducted by good Senſe, might. 


and perfected it. Here all the Relations ex- 


War on one another reciprocally : Nature lodged 


the other hand, as if it were to revenge itſelf, 


— — 


ſerv'd to be eſteem'd as much as it is, that 


coming the Bubbles of the Imagination, when 
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Good by mixing it with the Bad, with Love, 
as it authorizes the Bad in making it go Hand 


have Reaſon to look upon the greateſt Effort: 
of the Underſtanding for writing Tragedies 
among Things that are vain and ill- proportion d. 
and thoſe for writing Comedies among ſuch az 
may be uictul, were they, as. complegt un the 


make them; but as they are, they rather cor 
rupt than do good. | _ 
The French have multiply'd and 9 abas d 


Comedies, by a Kind of Writing which is al 


together uncommon, that is Burleſque, to be 
found no where, I believe, but among them, 
and we muſt not forget to put the Poet, to 
whom they are obliged to for it, in the Lit 
of their Wits. Scaron, a celebrated Author of 
this Age, has excell'd in this Way of Writing, iſ 


tend not only to the idle, but likewiſe to the 
extravagant Man, and this Wit deſerves to be 
acknowledged King of Extravagance, as well 
as Voiture King of Wantonneſs; the Number ot 
his Admirers ſhews likewiſe that his Kingdom 
is as conſiderable. As to other Matters, it would 
ſeem as if Nature and this famous Wit had made 


it very ill, and in a deform'd Body, and it on 


disfigures Virgil who is the Poet that is an Ho- 
nour to Nature; and he diſguiſes Virgil as Na- 
ture diſguiſed himſelf. This Work of Ridicule de- 


3 


Men might ſee how far we are capable of be- 


ws 
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| we depart from good Senſe and Simplicity, and 
to what a Degree our Taſte is corrupted, when 
we think of cultivating it by any Thing elſe 


but Truth, which 1s agreeable to Man. 


Another Author that appear'd on the Stage 


in the laſt Century, had already ſported him- 
ſelf with this deprav'd Taſte, in his Pantagruel, 
where by the Help of ſome fine Paſſages, which 
he ſeems to have thruſt into them here and 
there, as it were to allure the Reader, he makes 
him run over whole Pages, not only of Stuff, 
to which the Vulgar ſuffer themſelves to be 


eaſily led, but even of ſenſeleſs and mad Whim- 


ſies; that is, his Jeſts are accompany'd with 
Things that match them exactly; and he pre- 


ſents to thoſe that run after this Kind of Wat, 
= what their Taſte deſerves. Here we muſt not 


look for Relations; for the Pleaſure of this Wit 
was to deſtroy them, and to publiſh a Work 
where there were none, a Work inferior to 
Man's Condition, and which, by a myſterious 
Appearance, was thought to be above it. The 


. French are, however, very proud of this Author, 
and they put him in the Rank of their (m 


extraordinary Men. But ſome one has done him 
more Juſtice, in deriving the Name of Rabelais, 
from Rabie Leſus, that is, Struck with Madneſs; 


and it may be ſaid, that ſuch Numbers of Peos - 
ple as uſe his Language and Teſts, confirm this 
g Etymology, and ſhew that they were bit, as 


it were, by ſome mad Thing or other. There's 
nothing in that Author, in my Opinion, to re- 
commend Wit, and I believe other People will 
not much.envy the French on the Score of theſe 
two extraordinary- Perſons, We might likewiſe 
V bring 


(m) ride Rabelais in Morery's Difionary, „ 
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bring ſome other Wits of the Tinie paſt on 


the Stage, and ſhew by them, that Wit, even 
when People excel in it in the Eyes of the 
Publick, has ſomething very ambiguous, and 
that a Nation, which had an Advantage of others 
in that Reſpe&, would not have ſo much Rea- 
fon to boaſt as 1s at firſt imagin'd. But let 
us quit the Wits of the Time paſt, to come to 
thoſe that make a ſhining Figure at this Time, 
or ſome of them at leaſt. 35 

The firſt that offers is their celebrated Poet, 
the Author of the Satyrs, that ſweeps the French 
Parnaſſus, and drives away the Crowd of Wits 
that have no good Title to it. His Works are 
not without their Deſert, and they juſtify the 
Eſteem which the Publick has for them in ſome 
Meaſure. They are well turn'd and elegant, and 


have ſomething in them very aweful : There 


we ſee Art and Pains join'd to the Talents of 
Nature, and the Poet has happily introduced 
the fineſt Paſſages in the ancient Poets, and 


embelliſned his own Works with them. Here 


the Relations extend to Man, inaſmuch as he 
is ſociable, and preſerves himſelf from Ridi- 
cule ; and, generally ſpeaking, they are regu- 
lar and well proportion'd, nor are the Works 
without Dignity. But the Price which the Poets 


ſets upon Good and Evil, eſpecially the firſt, 


ſeems to proceed rather from the Head than 
the Heart, anſwerable to his Satyrs, which af- 
fect the Head rather than the Heart. That is 
another Reaſon for not putting them into the 
firſt Rank, as to their Beauty, which is the 


Thing that gains them Applauſe. As to other 


Things, our Author has no predominant Cha- 
racter: He has good Senſe and Wit enough to 
excel ordinary Genius's; but I can't ſay he is a 
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concerni ng tbe French, c. "1 7 
great Genius. He ſeems often to employ his 
good Senſe and his Wit ſeparately, and one of 
them when the other fails, rather than make 


| uſe of both together, to ſet off to Advantage 
the Sentiments of the Heart, which make the 


Poet. He ſometimes raiſes himſelf, but his 


Flights are ſhort, and his Poems favour much 


of Straining and Pains ; one may perceive that 
the Search of the Beautiful, and a particular 
Kind of Brightneſs are their chief Spring; from 


= thence proceed the Jeſts which we meet ſo of< 


ten in him, as well as all this unneceſſary Ma- 
lice, and the Paſſages that divert the Reader, 


but are not to the Honour of the Poet. They 


make us ſenſible that the whole is no more 


than a Jeſt, that the Poet has no other View 


than to make himſelf merry, and to obtain the 


Approbation of the Publick, and a great Num- 
ber of People that are pleas'd with this Mas 


lice and ill Nature. This likewiſe gave him 
an Opportunity of falling upon general Topicks, 
rather than the Defects of his Nation, and by 
this, as well as the proper Character of his 
Wit, he does not benefit the French as much 


nas a Satyrick Poet might do. For this Reaſon 
= chiefly, I look upon him to be as much be- 
neath the Excellent, where he is placed by the 
Publick, as he is above the Ordinary or Indifs 
ferent, which he attacks with Succeſs in his 


Satyrs; and I am perſuaded Time, which ſets 


the juſt Value on Authors, will not. put this 
in the firſt Rank, as the Age does. Give me 


Leave to make one Remark on the French Wris 

ters on this Poet's Account; generally ſpeaking, 

they write for the Publick, not to do therti good, 

but to pleaſe them, and have their Approbas 

tionz they ſtudy their Taſte, and they will 
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not venture to write any Thing that may be 
diſagreeable to them. The Publick is their Idol, 
as Wit is the Publick's; and I believe one may 
ſay, without being miſtaken, that whatever Ge- 
nius a Writer may have, this very mean View 
would be ſufficient to ſtint and hinder it from 
ſoaring, as it otherwiſe would. A Genius truly 
great has the Publick in his Eye, in order to 
give them Laws, and not to receive them; tis 
this that produces the Performances that are 

excellent. F 
The French have a Writer, that better de- 
ſerves, in my Opinion, the Title of a Wit. He 
ives an eaſy and ingenious Turn to whatever 
5 writes in Proſe and in Verſe, and employs the 
Natural as well as the Brilliant. He knows Nature, 
and ſeldom departs from her in the Works where 
ſhe ought to be follow'd. Let the Subject he 
handles be never ſo dry, he embelliſhes it with 
fine Thoughts, and in him is ſeen, in all its 
Agreeableneſs, and, perhaps, in all its Profuſe- 
neſs, the gay and elegant Wit, which is pro- 
perly the Wit of the French. But his Works 
are defective (as well as a great many others) 
in that which ſhould be their Excellency ; the 
Good, which the Heart alone, when *tis reple- 
niſh'd with it, ſpreads over them. The Au- 
thor ſeems to keep himſelf neuter between the 
Good and the Evil which may be done to Men 
by writing, at leaſt, if it be true, that there's 
no Harm 1n entertaining them with Things that 
flatter the ordinary Taſte, to paint in lively 
Colours and moving Strokes, Love that miſ- 
leads them, and to make a Jeſt of ſeveral Sub- 
jects, which might be turn'd to better Advan- 
tage. The Relations are more natural in his 
Works than in thoſe of Voiture and Saraſin, 755 
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he may be put into the ſame Rank with them 


as to the Beauty of Wit, if he does not even 


ſurpaſs them; but theſe Relations are not leſs 


extended to the idle Man, that lives only for 
Pleaſure, and the Value of Things is not much 
better obſerv'd in them. For that Reaſon eſpe- 
cially, we can't ſet a very great one on his 


Works, be they never ſo well writ, and let 


them deſerve never ſo many Encomiums in 
other Reſpects. If it be true that Wit can't be 
carry'd further than this Author has done, as 
ſome imagine, that put him at the Head of 
the Moderns, that Work of his which has gi- 
ven room for this Opinion, ſhall likewiſe ſerve 
for a Proof that Wit,, whatever Flights it may 
take, can't of itſelf go very far. He raiſes 
himſelf by the help of the Works of good Senſe, 
which others furniſh him with, and the Writers 
of this Character are in the right to take that 
Method; but we ſhall likewiſe be in the right 
to ſay, that if they will carry away the Bell 
from good Senſe, if Wit will have itſelf pro- 
claimed King, he muſt be reduced to the Strata- 
gem uſed by the Wren, that hid himſelf un- 
der the Eagle's Wing to be carry'd up to the 
Skies, and did not take his Flight, to overcome, 
till the Eagle had finiſh'd his. 

Here we have a Wit of another Character, 
a famous Author, who after having writ on 


all Sorts of Subjects. with an extraordinary Fa- 
cility, and gaining a great deal of Reputation, 


bethought himſelf, at laſt, to drain all his Know- 


Criticiſm, in order to entertain the Curious. 
This Author, above any other, demonſtrates 
how far a Man that is defective in the Senti- 
ments of the Heart may go aſtray thro' Wit; 
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and his Work, e the agreeable Man» 

ſo many People, may 
 ſhew on what Side the general Taſte of our 
Times is turn'd. The Relations of Things among 
themſelves are well obſerv'd here; Argument 


ner *tis writ, deceives 


is this Author's Maſter-piece ; but the Relati- 
ons which Things have to Man are entirely 


overthrown and deftroy'd. They neither reach 
the idle nor extravagant Man, but the vicious 
is made more vicious by them. The Author 
_ pleaſed himſelf with diſperſing Obſceneneſs thro! 


them, as well as jeſting on ſome Subjects, that 
every reaſonable Perſon will always reſpect, 
and he improves both the one and the other 
by Wit, that fits every Thing, the Filthy and 


the Bad, as well as the Good, and diverts him- 


ſelf with ſhewing the Wonders he can do in 
the Bad more than the Good. The Body of the 
Book is a Wonder of itſelf, for the many idle 
and impertinent Things which an agreea- 


ble Stile, and a natural and ingenious Turn 


makes us value and admire ; tis the Work in 
the World where the Men that run after Wit, 
thoſe that have a mind to be amuſed and de- 


_ ceived, are beſt fitted. This frightful Volume, 


this Mountain of a Book, after making great 
Out-cries in a Preface that matches it exactly, 


and may excuſe a Man of Underſtanding from 
reading the Work, brings forth nothing more 


than a Mouſe, or rather the Mouſe brings forth 
a whole Brood, that creeps every where to gnaw 
and ſpoil, without even ſparing the molt ſa- 


ered Things. Shall this Author, who thinks ſa 


ill of every Thing we eſteem, have Liberty of 


 Gaying what he thinks, and ſhall others make 
| i Decorum not to {ay what they think of 


aim? Let us ſpeak boldly, and fay that the 


Author 
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Author of the Critical Dictionary is a Quack, 
and, perhaps, the moſt remarkable of all the 
Quacks that ever i being deck'd with 
a vain-glorious Erudition, a Heap of Facts and 
Circumſtances that never deſerv'd to be taken 
Notice of by a Man of Senſe, he makes him- 
ſelf known by a Kind of Pomp, and attracts 
the. Eyes of every one; and the Fertility of 
his Wit that makes him fit for acting any Part, 
puts him in a Condition of 33 a Crowd. 
Sometimes he acts the Philoſo 

to have good Manners in great Eſteem, and he 
makes Reflections that recommend him; at 
other Times he is a Libertine that ſports with 
every Thing, and humours his Fancy. Some» 
times he appears as a Free-Thinker, before whom 
nothing muſt ſtand ; at other Times he oppo» 
ſes the Free-Thinkers themſelves, and you would 
be of Opinion he was going to fight them. He 


is à Scholar that cites or refutes other Scho- 


lars; he is a Cavalier that imitates the Lan- 
guage of the Court; ſometimes he affects that 
of War, at other Times that of the Bar. He 
often makes uſe of a Language that is only fit 
to charm the Mob with, and he ſpeaks it ſo 
well, that 'tis by it chiefly he carries the Bell 
from all the Quacks that went before him. 


There's no Part but he acts, nor any Figure 


but he aſſumes, to increaſe the Crowd of Spe- 
ctators, as well as to pleaſe them; and the 


Fruit of all that is to make them look upon 
all Things as if they were made to be jeſted 


with. Some content themſelves with being bare 
Spectators of his apiſh Tricks, and loſe no more 
than their Time. Others, more to be lamented, 
give Credit to his Diſcourſes, and furniſh them- 
ſelves with his Drugs, as ſomething very ex- 


.Q4 traordinary, 


pher, that ſeems 
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traordinary, that preſerves People from the Sery. 
les and uneaſy Terrors of Religion, and they 
End, in Reality, what they ſeek after. Tis a 
Work that in every Shape is proper for ſedu- 
cing thoſe that will be ſeduced. 

| Here would be Matter in abundance for dif- 
paraging that Kind of Wit call'd Bel Eſprit, 
ould we make it our Buſineſs to do ſo, and 
to the Authors I have quoted I might add others, 
which would conclude the Proofs I have al- 
ready advanced; that Wit, when 'tis not con- 
ducted by good Senſe, is liable to all Sorts of 
Errors, and that even with its greateſt Efforts, 
ſuch Things as it produces fall ſhort of the 
Excellency they ſeem to have at firſt View; 
but tis better to conſider it in its true Uſe, when 
being guided by good Senſe, tis devoted with 
it to the Good of Society, by the Heart turned 
that Way, and filled with good Thoughts. Two 
Works of this Character have been much tx: 
ken Notice of in our Days, and France fur- 
niſh'd us with them: Works that are excellent 
on Account of their Deſign, which is to inſtru, 
and are embelliſh'd by the Delicacy of Wit, 
and agreeable Paſſages diffuſed thro' the whole. 
One of them makes a Kind of' Parallel be- 
tween the Characters of Men in former Times, 
drawn by one of the moſt celebrated Writers 
of Antiquity, and thoſe of the Men in our Gene- 
rations. He makes at the ſame Time, by his 
Manner of Writing, a Parallel between the plain 
and unaffected Genius of Antiquity, or at leaſt 
of the Author he has tranſlated, and put at the 
Head of his Work, and the Genius of our Times, 
fo fertile in Turns of Wit, that are natural to 
it, and he ſucceeds in it fo far, that the Admi- 
rers of Antiquity muſt be under a Temptation 
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. v. declare for the Genius of the Moderns, that 
is the witty. But the Work is valuable in 
a this Reſpect, and it may be ſaid to be its 
- Fſſential; that, generally ſpeaking, the Author 
ſeldom ſuffers the Reader to give any Atten- 

tion to Wit, which he embelliſhes. There the 
t, Author makes it his chief Buſineſs to paint the 
d Manners of his Nation, and ſeeks after ſuch 
„ Means as may enable him to be uſeful to it, 
„and no doubt but he is ſo. We obſerve in his 
- BY Writings, beſides the French Genius, which he 
of BY poſſeſſes in its utmoſt Perfection, all the Pene- 
„ tration that a diſintereſted Man, or a Stranger, 
c could add to them, and his lively and grace- 
. WY ful Painting is undoubtedly as much to be 
n ME valued for the Inſtruction they give us, and their 
h WY Agrecableneſs, as the moſt ingenious Satyrs left 
dus by Antiquity, and they far excel thoſe writ 
nin our Times. e | 
The other of theſe two Performances pre- 


- WH ſents to us in a Poetick Stile, as ſoft and harmo- 
it WY nious, and as rich as the Poetry itſelf, the Se- 
t, quel of one of the moſt celebrated Poems of 


t WE Antiquity ; and this Sequel or Fiction, ſo diſ- 
. WH paraged by its being abuſed in our Days, ap- 
- WT pears again in its ancient Luſtre, is fill'd with 
important Inſtructions worthy of the Attention 
of the Perſons for whom it was chiefly writ; 
» that 1s, thoſe that are appointed to govern, to 
is whom People of Genius owe their Lucubrati- 
n ons preferably to all others. This Work is, 
b perhaps, in our Times, the ſame Thing that 


e thoſe of the Greek Poets were in the Times 
, wherein they appear'd, that is, they excell'd all 
0 others. We may ſay ſomething like it of the 
L Work we join with it, which does not yield 
n to it in any Thing in its Kind; and in each 


or. 
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of theſe Performances every Thing refers to Man 


in the Order and State he ought to be in, and 


tends to make him return to it. Theſe two Ay. 


thors are not Wits; they are not of the Number 


of thoſe that make uſe of the Good, which they 


have only in their Heads, to embelliſh the Beau. 1 


tiful, or that which is intended to pleaſe, ani 


which they have in their Hearts. They arc 3 
Men of Wit that have the Good in their Hearts 


and the Beautiful in their Heads. In them Wit 
does not devour the Man, it only adorns him, 


and mixes the Beautiful with the Good, which 


is their chief Aim, as well as the eſſential Part 
of their Works. The Character of a good Man 


that touches us ſenfibly in every Thing he 
writes, affects the Reader more than all the 
Beautiful or the Good in the Work itſelf, or 
rather this Character makes the true Beauty, 
which is the ſame Thing to Compoſitions of 
Wit, that a good Countenance is to ſome Pec- 
ple, it pre-engages us in their Favour, and puts 


us into the propereft Diſpoſition of being ex 


ſily perſuaded. | 
To theſe two Performances let us add a third: 
The agreeable Fablers in the witty Poetry of 


another fine Genius, an Original Genius, and, 


perhaps, the only one of his Kind. This Work 


which gives delight even to the moſt ſerious 


Perſons, that have but very little Value for any 
Thing that has no more to recommend it than 


the Agreeable, ſhews us what one of thoſe we 


have juſt mention'd has already taught us in 
ſome Reſpe& ; that every Man that has only 


Wit for his Share, would do well to borrow 


{ſomething of thoſe that have good Senſe for 
theirs, in order to improve his Wit; and that 


in whatever Manner he poſſeſſes it, he ought 
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o conſecrate it to the Rational, to the Good 
hat deſerves to be embelliſh'd, and by that Me- 
hod, if its Value is not increas d, it comes at 
eaſt into Vogue. Wit, by keeping cloſe to the 
ood, participates of its Dignity, it raiſes it- 
elf and ſhines much more than when it makes 
tſelf known and adorns itſelf, which is ſeldom 
bſerved in any Works but ſuch as are of no 
Value This Author may likewiſe ſhew us what 


Wit is capable of when it forſakes the Good. 
Die has ſully'd his Talent and tarmiſh'd his 
Reputation by a Work far different from that 
oe have mentioned: There the Agreeable is 

| | ] 2mployed to give Currency to the Bad and 
the Foul, and makes ſome Perſons reliſh them, 


that would otherwiſe diſdain them. Were it 
not for the firſt Work, the ſecond would be leſs 

miſchievous, and this Conjunction ſhews us that 
i order to be a uſeful Writer to Society, and 
aeſerve the Praiſes due to Men that diſtinguiſh 
Wthemſelves, tis not enough to have extraordi- 
nary Talents, that may be of great uſe; nor 
vill it ſuffice to employ them in ſuch a Man- 
ner as that Good may reſult from them; he 
W muſt have Good in his Eye, and devote his 
Talents to it; and a Heart full of that in which 
the Merit of Man conſiſts, muſt determine his 
Underſtanding to one and the ſame End, the 
only one. that is worthy of him; otherwiſe a 
Work may deſerve all, Sorts of Praiſes, with- 
out the Author's having any Share in them. 
The extraordinary Regret which the Author 
we ſpeak of was under, as they ſay, towards 
the End of his Days, for the Werk which gives 
occaſion to theſe Reflections, demonſtrates that 
Wit miſleads the very Perſons that have Vir- 

tus and Sincerity z but have no great Value 


for 
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FP | 
for them, becauſe they value Wit too much 
by which they acquire a more general, or | 
leaſt a quicker Reputation. 5 1 
Shall not we put the Book of Moral Ref 
ctions among the celebrated Productions of Wit 
If it be true that Wit is good Senſe refin'd, th 
will, no doubt, be a Work of Wit, and eve 
the firſt in its Kind. But as it is all natur 
and plain without any brilliant, good Senſe mai 
reclaim it and boaſt of it, and in that Caſe, 1M 
would be a Maſter-piece of good Senſe. Ii 
ſo without doubt, and it may prove what 1M 
ſaid in the Beginning of my Letter: That goo 

| Senſe, without any Ornament, when it appear 
in its full Force, has the Advantage of Work 
where there's a Mixture of Wit; that the God 
has its proper Beauty, which is ſufficient for it 
This Book of Reflections ought to be plact 
among the Works of the firſt Rank, as wel 
on Account of the Deſign, as the Manner d 
executing it. It ſets a Value on Things that 
Men ought to be acquainted with, but are not, 
on every Thing they do in the whole Courk 
of their Lives; and by a gentle Violence, if! 
may uſe the Expreſſion, it forces their pretende 
Riches from them, their imaginary Virtnes with 
which they are content, and which hinders them 
from acquiring ſuch as are real. Here likewiſe 
every Thing is made relative to Man, who 1; 
unmaſk'd by this Work, and compell'd to know 
his own corrupt Nature. The falſe Relations, 
on which his Corruption is founded, are there 
overthrown, and by that, Man is excited to 
ſearch for true Relations, and incline to Rel: 
gion, which comprehends them all. Theſe Re- 
flections lead him inſenſibly to ſee the Neceſ- 
ty of it, and by giving him ſound 1 of 
- Ws ans 
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L Ifan's Condition, they teach him how he ſhall 
ot be cafily miſtaken in the Things that ought 
o correct it. He ſees that Religion does not in- 


reaſe theſe Appearances, nor render Man what 


"1s or rational Productions of Men ſhould be 


ed in fome Meaſure to a like End, as tis 
ot impoſſible but all the Productions of Na- 


1 


ure have a ſecret Tendency the ſame Way, 


nd are made to lead us to it. Wit, as well 
Is good Senſe, is given to Man for his Good, 
and Man's Good conſiſting in Religion, Wit 
Ind good Senſe cannot avoid regarding it, when 


hey are apply'd as they ſhould be. They ought 


to ſet us forward, fo far, at leaſt, as to ſhew 
us the Value of every Thing that offers. But 


I muſt not leave this Subject without making 
ſome other Remarks that have a Relation to 
it, and I muſt ſay ſomething to you of a par- 
ticular Sort of Authors, little known in other 
Nations, but are an Honour to this. 


'The Women in France have obſerv'd that Wit 


belong'd to them, as much as to the Men, and 
have enter'd the Liſts with them upon it. There 
are no leſs than ten or twelve Writers among 
them, that have ſucceeded ſo well, both in-Proſe 
and in Verſe, as to carry the Prize from moſt 


Men, and to preſerve the Rights of their Sex 
to Parnaſſus; which is as much as to ſay, that in 


this Country, the Publick ought not to be ſur- 
prizd at Female Authors, which are diſlik'd in 
the World thro' Prejudice, with Regard to their 
Capacity. It muſt be own'd, indeed, that Par- 


naſſus is not inhabited by Men, but by Maids, 


and I confeſs, were I to regulate any Thing in 
that Country, -it would be in Favour of their 
Sex. 'T1s true, the Character of an Author does 


not 


he would really ſeem to be. All the ingeni- 
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206 )ͤ 
not ſeem to agree with them entirely, and u 
not without ſome Reaſon, that we have hither Ml 
ſeen but few Women Writers; but fince th 
Bagatelle is made the Subject of Books, and even 
allowing that Women had no Genius for thi 
I ſpeak of, they may, however, become Author, (Wl 
and preſent the Publick with the Fe ne ſgai quai 
which next follows the Bagatelle, and is not to b 
found, I believe, but in France. They ſay, on 
ſhould write as he ſpeaks, and the Women ar 
already in Poſſeſſion of Wit for Converſation, «Ml 
well as the Men; tis properly among them th 
Bagatelle diſplays itſelf, and adorns the Perſon; 
that know how to make uſe of it. They hav 
therefore Reaſon to write, and the Men ought 
not only to join with them for Wit, but eve 
yield it to them. They have poſleſs'd themſelve 
of the Government, and have Force and Auth 
rity in their Hands; they ought gallantly b 
leave Agreeableneſs and Finery to the We 
men, whatever thoſe Things may be. Th 
Women would become more accompliſh'd by 
them, and the Men, in their Commerce with 
them, would be the more happy, ſince after all 
the Women bring the Men whatever they hau 
that is aimiable; and tis certain, the Women 
would not ſhew their bright Parts were it not to 
pleaſe them, as they are not beautiful but for 
them. So that in Conformity to the Reflections 
I have made in the Beginning of my Letter, 
and proteſting againſt all Abuſe, in Caſe they 
ſhould not make uſe of this Advantage with Dil 
cretion, I would adjudge to their Sex, the Beau: 
tiful, the Agreeable and the Nice in Matters oi 
Wit, as they have them already in Things that 
relate to the Body ; I would join theſe eo Things 
as being made to be together, and which we have 
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7 concerning the French, &c. 207 
o Reaſon to ſeparate, and I would improve Na- 


uß re itſelf in their Favour. Tis certain, that this 
l ex, when they preſerve the Agreeableneſs that 
In 


proper for them, and don't mix any Thing that 
en forcign to it, have more Delicacy of Wit than 

len. It becomes a Woman better to ſay pretty 
hings than it does a Man, as Beauty is more. 
ecoming in Women than Men; they fpeak with 
ore Softneſs and Baſhfulneſs, and conſequently 
eth a better Grace, and every Thing, even to 


= 
1 
* 
"0 
1 
wy 


rc Tone of their Voice, is ſuitable to what they 
1 eak, and adds new Ornaments. A Man ought 
Il; | 


Wo ſpeak rationally, and with Dignity, anſwer- 
ble to his Height, and a majeſtick Air which 
BSccome him, and tis in them he ought to take 
leaſure. But the Truth on't is, Men, generally 
peaking, are not ſatisfy'd with thoſe Things, 


"0 nd there are but few that have Reaſon enough to 
e above the Beautiful and the Nice, eſpecially 
WW he French. Their Politeneſs and other Things 
'- WW nervate the Underſtanding, and beſides the 
it WWW omen Authors, they have Authors that have 
e Weakneſs of Women in great Numbers. 1 
m Wnoft ſay ſomething of them. r 
Tze Wits of this Kind make their principal 
e Merit conſiſt in a fine Stile, the Purity of Diction 
gen end the Manner of Writing according to the 
to Mode. The Stile independant of what is ex- 
for Wpreſs'd, is an Affair of Importance in France, and 
2s 


alued at a high Rate. There's no doubt but 
ith moſt Readers, a Book writ in a fine Stile, 


cy rho' otherways trifling, will be read much more 
1 than another that may be very inſtructive, and 
au. even witty, but writ in a bad Stile. Tis true 
oi the Thing has not come to paſs that I know. 
nat of; but if it ſhould, I am perſuaded there would 
155 be a great Conſternation in the French Parnaſſus, - 


"Un Sn 


ing themſelves, that they don't know one ano 


us d to do, when they ſee a great deal of HR 
nery: They amuſe themſelves with the Shey 


there's ſome Deſign in this Kind of Writing 1 


_ dinary Veneration, try whether there may nd 
be a Way of improving it, independant d 


ſomething more real than this Harmony, and 


merous in France as thoſe Ways of Speaking, 


| bation of the Publick, which Writers look up- 
on as the chief End of every Work, are the 


Courage to ſet themſelves above ſuch Things | 


and that all the Muſes would be frighten'd u 
ſuch an unlucky Event. For the Maids of te 
Holy Hill are like all the reſt in this Reſped Ml 
that they don't love to appear in a bad Equi 
page, and often take ſo much Pleaſure in adorn 


ther, and inſpire the Wit of Dreſs inſtead of tha 
of Thoughts and Sentiments. The Crowd of Re 
ders does on their Part what the People ar 


which dazzles them, and take no Notice of au 
Thing elſe. It may, perhaps, be true th 


and that the Writers, to honour the Frei 
Language, for which they have here an extra 


Thoughts, in the room of which they plac 
Turns and Harmony, and likewiſe figuratire 
Ways of Speaking, whereof there are thouſand 
in the French Language, which are as ſo m 
ny Thoughts annex d to it, and adorn it. There. 


the figurative Ways of Speaking, that is you 
Romances and Novels, which are almoſt as nu. 


They are Realities among Nothings, and ther 
uſe 1s to make Men go from Nothing to the 
Bad, to which the other ſerves for an Intro 
duction. The fine Stile join'd to the Appro- 


two Things that make bad Writers fo nume 
rous in Frauce; and leſſen the Merit of the 
good ones; of ſuch, at leaſt, that have not the 


Þ ij 
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dus theſe; as much as is neceſſary; We ought 
the either not to write; or write Things that are 


uperior to Stile; and an Author ought to be 
dy his Character, as well as. by his Works, 
ve the Crowd, which are the main Part of 
he Publick, 


tn After theſe Wits we muſt place thoſe who 
PW iftinguiſh themſelves on all Sorts of little Sub- 
ar ects, and are an Honour to their Nation by 
F. heir Numbers, as well as by the Brillant they 
er entertain us with. By this, the Nation, as much 
amtes by their Women Authors, has the Advan- 


age of every other Nation, and in my Opini- 
pn, of all other Nations together. If thoſe other 


ing 

* Wits make France the Country of Encomiums 
or Wand Panegyricks, of Comedies and Operas, of 
no! Romances and Novels; theſe here make it the 
country of Songs; Drinking-Songs and Dan- 
ae cing-Songs; Satyrick and Love-Songs ; Obſcene 
ve and Impious-Songs ; and laſtly, the Country of 
nd WY Ballads ; which give the Vulgar an Opportunity 
n+ WW of partaking of the Pleaſures of the polite Peo- 
res ple, and make the Songs be heard aloud in the 
Streets, in the Towns and the High-ways in the 
ou Wl Country. This Fertility of Wit fills France with 
. Stanzaes and Sonnets, Fables and Stories; De- 
0g WY fcriptions and New-Year's-Gifts, Parodies and 
er Rhimes, Roundoes and Ballads, Paſtorals and 
he Bl Eclogues, Madrigals and Epigrams, Riddles and 
r0- Epitaphs, Odes, Epiſtles and Elegies; and every - 
0- BY Man of Gallantry is compell'd to write ſome- 
p thing : *Tis like a Capitation which the Faſhion 
he BY levies of theſe People; and there are fome, who 
e. finding themſelves incapable of furniſhing any 
he Thing to this Fund of Poetry, apply themſelves 
he to their Friends, who pay for them. To their 
25 i 


Copiouſneſs, we muſt add their ready Wit, or 
oe N "we 
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who ſucceed in them. But theſe Eſſays hau 


more celebrated, which have their Theatre, au 


The ready Wit falls to the Share of People thi 
ſhine in Converſation, who are likewiſe poſſeſs 
of Teſts, Sallies of Wit, Puns, obliging Expreil 


People, with whom they range us? 


Wit at a Pinch, whereof we ſee Eſſays fron 


Time to Time, which do moſt Honour to thor 


not been very fortunate hitherto z and all the 
Sports of Wit, as well as theſe others that au 


WW. iis 


Sports for the People for whom they are pro 
vided, much more than for thoſe who contriv| 
them, and divert themſelves by writing then 


ſions, Drollery and agreeable Ralleries, ſmall 
Rapertees, Equivocation and playing with Word 
Proverbs, merry Stories, pretty Expreſſions, {| 
ſhionable Ways of Speaking, and other AdvaM 
tages which, if they don't confer Titles, attraa 
at leaſt, Encomiums to thoſe who diſtingwhiM 
themſelves that Way, and are diſtinguiſh'd fron 
the Vulgar, that can't ſpeak any thing but whit 
is natural. Would not you be of Opinion, Si 
that the French ought to be left in Poſſeſſion dM 
theſe Advantages which Nature has given then 
and by which they accompliſh themſelves by 
ſtudying to cultivate: them, and to content our-W 
ſelves with the Character of plain good Senſe, 
without any Ornament, which ſhe gives us, and 
to aſſociate ourſelves in this Reſpe& with the 


hy, 


I embrace you, SIR, Sc. 
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LETTER VI. 
Of TRAVELLING. 


a] O have ſeen me, Sir, return'd from 
my Travels; and you have rejoic'd 
with me upon that Occaſion. I now 


offer you a freſh Subject of rejoicing, 
in acquainting you with my preſent 


Country, on the Eſtate which I have inherited, 
and which the Remembrance of my preceding 
Travels renders compleatly delicious. If Tra- 
velling ought to redound any way conſiderably 
to our Advantage, and if Reſt, as being ſweet, 
ought to ſucceed Labour, tis in the Country 


that we may hope for thoſe Advantages: The 


Life one leads in a City is too full of Hurry 


ve pals it in ſtroling from Houſe to Houſe, 
from one Company to another, to which we 


lie unavoidably expos'd by thoſe by whom we 
are ſurrounded on every Side: This is no other 
than Travelling. In my Opinion, the Country 
alone fixes us in our natural Situation: It places 
us, agreeably, in the Mid-Way between Retire- 
ment and Society, as well as between Repoſe 


and Labour, which we, there, may cauſe to 
ſucceed each other, even juſt as we pleaſe: It 
Prints cy * 8 P 2 with- 


Condition, and the agreeable Life I lead in the 
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212 EVI. I 
withdraws us from all Manner of Dependance, 
and ſets us at Liberty; without which we can. 
not poſſibly be happy. Here we meet with Ml 
By-Paths, which furniſh us with Means to ſhun BY 
the Crowd, and to paſs away Life with Plea. BY 
ſure. Cuſtom, the Scourge of Men of Senſe, BY 
and which, in Cities, reigns with an arbitrary 
Sway, here, ſcarce maintains Authority enough {i 
to be even ſo much as taken Notice of; and 
Opinion, upon which one depends when onc 
we have any Regard to Cuſtom, in like Man. 
ner ceaſes to torment us. The Happineſs We 
ſeek for, tho' without knowing in what it con. 1 
fiſts, and for which we, therefore, ſeek in vain, 
here makes itſelf known, and offers itſelf to us, 
Here, our Manners are ſoften'd, our Paſſons 
grow calm, our Schemes and Deſigns diminiſh, 
and our whole Race of Life becomes quiet 
and ſedate; or, at leaſt, the Country 1s the Place 
where all that may the moſt eaſily be attain, 
and where, naturally, the Inclination for thoſe 
Things ſhould be form'd: And, undoubtedly, 
this is the Place of Proſpect, from whence one 
ought to take a View of the World, in order 
to be acquainted with it, and to make one 
Choice. A ſmall Term of Retirement, and the 
Reflections it produces, do perfectly well after 
ſome Years Travelling, and diſpoſe one to put 
all to the Uſe to which it ought to have been 
deſign d. Nay, I can't help fancying, that it 
is here, in the retir'd Life one enjoys in the 
Country, that we actually form ourſelves for So- 
ciety. It is where we become calm and eaſy, 
and where we attain to the Knowledge of our 
ownſelves: It is the Means of returning to 
an orderly, regular Courſe of Life, if we have 
any Inclination that way; and it is certaw 
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chat no irregular, diſorderly Perſon can ever 
be truly ſociable: Who can be orderly with 
th others, if not ſo with himſelf? In chuſing, there- 
an fore, this Kind of Life, I have not, as you ſeem 
A to tax me, withdrawn myſelf from Society; on 
the contrary, as I drew nearer to my native 
1 IT Country, in quitting foreign Parts, in order to 
: F 'F repatriate, I now once more approach 1c, in 
= {ripping myſelf of all that ſmells outlandiſh, 
5 and which prevents my being a Man, to acquit 


myſelf of that which I owe to others, as well 
as to myſelf. Thoſe who think of enjoying 
Life, will find, in the End, that the Country 
affords all the Advantages tending thereto, and 


mitive Station, and the Sentiments I have of 


for my Part, deſire to live and die. 


Benefit. Half my Life ſeems to be near elaps'd, 
that Name; and Time, which is precious through- 


be efteem'd at a double Price. I ought, for the 
future, to manage it as one does the Remain- 
der of ones Subſtance, when moſt of it is con- 


preſent Economy. Multiplicity of Acquain- 
tance, unneceſſary Viſits, the reading of all Sorts 
of Books, or indeed much of any Kind of 
Reading, any agreeable Correſpondences by Let- 
ters, or the like; theſe are the great Expences 
which I avoid. It is not ſo eaſy for me to 
give an Account of the Profits, or of the good 


Uke thoſe young, * CEconomiſts, who for 


* 


| | | to the putting it to a right Uſe : It is our pri- 
it are Tokens of its being fo: It is where I, 


But, it is my Opinion, that I am come late, 
and that I ought to haſten myſelf to reap ſome 


at leaſt half of that Part of it which deſerves 


out the whole Courſe of Life, ſhould by me 


ſum'd; and, in Effect, this is the Subject of my 


Uſes I put my Time to; and, perhaps, I am 


3 Fear 
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114 | LN VI. 
Fear of miſplacing their Money, do nothing zt 
all with it, Nevertheleſs, it is true, that I have 
my Views; that is, I propoſe to live, to reay 
Advantage from myſelf, as well as from Time, 
and to enjoy what I have of my own ; to know 
Man in endeavouring to attain the Knowledge 
of myſelf: For, in Reality, it is ſomewhat unac. 
countable, that Man, who loves himſelf above 
every Thing elſe in the World, ſhould be de. 
firons of knowing every Thing elſe before he 
knows himſelf, and that Quiet and Tranquillity, 
from whence that Knowledge is alone extracted, 
ſhould be Happineſſes fo long unknown to him, 
Generally ſpeaking, he never attains it till he 
has run thro* an Infinity of Toil and Fatigue; 
and happy for him if ever they bring him to 
it : My Sentiment, from hence forwards, will 
be, that as War ought not to be wag'd but 
with a View of obtaining and enjoying Peace, 
and to re-eſtabliſh that Peace upon a firmer 
Foundation, ſo none ſhould undertake to travel WE 
but in order, at length, to live peaceably at 
home, and enjoy his Eaſe unmoleſted. If all 
People arriv'd at that Happineſs, by Means of 
their Peregrinations, it might, indeed, be ſaid, 
that Fortune, whom ſo many Travellers hunt 
for without ever meeting with her, waits for 
them at their Return, and that, with this Prof 
pe&, every one ought to make all poſſible Haſte 
to ſet out: As for the other Profits one reaps 
from Travelling, they ſeem, in my Eye, to be 
very inconſiderable. I ſometimes conſider them, 
making ſerious Reflections upon Travels; and 
you can't imagine how very needleſs and un- 
profitable I look upon the greateſt Part of them 
to be, and how far I am from attempting to 
juſtify thoſe Tours I have been taking. Every 
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at voyage, or Journey taken merely for Cuſtom- 
ve (ake, I look upon as no good Undertaking, and 
ap think all the Time ſpent therein loſt and miſs 
i, employ'd. Tis upon this very Head that I am 


going to tell you my Thoughts; and I wiſh 
1 could communicate them to all the World: 
For ſhould I believe that I had travell'd to 
no Purpoſe, provided that, in painting out the 
Abuſe of Travelling, I could but prevent any 


Abroad. 55 1 

I take it to be with Travelling as it is with 
the greateſt Part of Cuſtoms, which, originally, 
were found to be wholeſome and well intended, 
but which grew to Abuſes and Nuiſances, when 


they ow'd their Riſe. Some great and diſcerning 
Men took it into their Heads to travel, with 
the View of ſearching, among the politer and 


in they were themſelves deficient. Theſe were 
either Legiſlators, or Philoſophers, who imagin'd 
they could not, by any other Means, attain to 
= the Accompliſhment of their Deſigns. Their 
Compatriots moſt gladly depended on their Care 


content with being themſelves Sharers in the 
Gain, voted Honours to thoſe Perſons who had 
been the Projectors of what redounded ſo much 
to their Benefit and Advantage. I conjecture, 
W that, after this, an Itch of being ſo honour'd 
and eſteem'd, Curioſity, a reſtleſs Diſpoſition, 
with other ſuch like Motives, induc'd others 
likewiſe to betake themſelves to ramble ; this 
brought on bartering of Commodities; which, 
ce "=. accord- 


one from throwing away his Time in rambling - 


they ſubſiſted longer than the Cauſes to which 


better regulated Nations, for Laws and Inſti- 
tutions, which were wanting in their own, or 
of acquiring the Knowledge of ſuch Things where- 


in the Execution of thoſe Commiſſions; + and 


— ——————— 
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- accordingly as it increas'd, and grew more and 
more extenſive, occaſion'd Travelling to become 
more in Uſe, and eaſier to be undertaken and 
perform'd. By little and little, and more eſpe. Bf 
cially by Imitation, the Number of 'Travel- 4 
lers ſwell'd; and the Incapacity of Parents to Wi 
breed up their Sons, which oblig'd them to have (Wl 
Recourſe to this Expedient, has, at length, 
brought Travelling to be a very common Thing; 
a Cuitom ; which 1s what diſpenſes People from 
giving Reaſons for what they do, and which, 
thereby, is become the ſtrongeſt and moſt eff: 
cacious of all Reaſons. This Cuſtom, whereby 
Travelling is authoriz'd, and as it were eſta- 
blith'd, is by ſo much the more pernicious, as 
the People we viſit in our Travels, the polite 
People, whoſe Cuſtoms and Manners of Living 
are preſcrib'd as Models, are the moſt corrupt; 
at leaſt in ſome certain particular Reſpects; 
o that, conſequently, there is more to be loſt 
than won among them. So it was, that the Ro- 
2na1ns diſſipated their Remnant of Virtue among 
the Greeks ; that, in the laſt Centuries, People 
were corrupted by travelling into Italy; and 
that, in theſe our Days, Travellers reſort to 
| Francs in ſearch of falſe Merit; a Merit which 
harbours Corruption by throwing a Veil over 

Divers Reaſons are found out in the Vindt- 
cation of Travelling, in order to ſtop the Mouths 
of ſuch as are not ſatisfy'd barely with its be 
ung authorizd by Cuſtom z; and the chief of 
thoſe Reaſons are reduc'd to the Alterations and 
Improvements it mult of neceſſity work on the 
Characters of young People. Their Character 
is. generally ſpeaking, vicious; a Removal or 
in Amendment of {lis is what is aim, f, 
5 5 n 
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nity of ſeeing better Examples, they wi 
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Tis hop'd, that by giving them the * 
I mo- 

dellize thereupon, and change their Diſpoſitions; 
nay, this Change is depended on as already 
come. But I would willingly aſk, In what con- 


ſiſt the Changes that are expected from Man, 


and which are look d on as depending on him- 
ſelf? I profeſs, that I cannot allow them ſuch 
a Length as to deſerve that he ſhould travel for 
them; neither do I believe them to be of a Na- 
ture to be obtain'd by that Method. It ſeems 


0 me, that, moſt commonly, this is no other 


than the Paſſage from one of the Periods of Life 
to the other, and not in the leaſt a Paſſage from 
a bad Character to a good one; and that it is 
no Manner of Change in Man's Eſſential. It 
may very well be of Man as of Fruits: They 


have their Seaſons z are green, they grow ripe, 


and they corrupt; as to the reſt, the good are 
good, and the bad are bad ; all this by Nature. 


Some Improvement, indeed, they may receive 


by a convenient Soil, Situation, &c. their Co- 
lour and Taſte may be thereby ſomewhat im- 
prov'd z yet all that does not go ſo far as to 
alter their Kind, or to make good what is na- 
turally otherwiſe. And if even this could be 
brought to bear, I cannot ſtill think, that Tra- 
velling can ever work the ſame Effect upon Men 
as Culture does upon Vegetables, or that it can 
be ſo really beneficial to Youth as the Educa- 


tion that may be given them at home; at leaſt 


Experience, to which its Champions have Re- 
courſe to prove it, does not prove it at all. We 
have, here, very lately, ſeen a Perſon return from 
his Travels, and People full of their Exclama- 
ons upon the wonderful Transformation wrought” 
in him; when there was none in the leaſt 8 
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what Time would, of neceſſity, have brought on: 
This was a tardy Fruit, then come to its Maturi. 
ty, and which in its own native Soil would have 
ripen'd full as foon. It is my Opinion, that 
all the Changes which are remark'd in young 
People are of the. very ſame Nature; they are 
to come; and if they happen to appear in 3 
Traveller, it is only becauſe Travelling wa | 
no more capable of preventing than it was of pro. 
ducing them. Travels are perform'd, common. iſ 
ly, in an Age wherein the Periods which, in 
Life, ſucceſſively form themſelves are extremely 


ſenſible; they continue long enough to give 


Room for one of thoſe Periods to form itſelf 
and ordinarily reach that Period which con. 


veys us beyond our Puerility, or our fiery ju: 


venile Years, to the Age of Reaſon. Young 
Travellers, therefore, muſt needs return home 
in ſome Meaſure chang'd: But this Change 
would, doubtleſs, have been brought about with 
more Facility, and would have extended farther, 
was there, in Travelling, an Opportunity of en- 
joying that ſedate and retir'd Sort of Life, which 
is requiſite towards the producing both that, and 
every Thing which may benefit Mankind. This 
Sort of Life it 1s that we ought rather to ſeek, 


nay even to ſearch for it in remote Places, in 


caſe we cannot obtain it at home: There, in 


finding ourſelves, we ſhould attain to all that 


is neceſſary for us to find, and we ſhould give 
Room for very conſiderable Changes, if in us 
fuch were wanting. Out of that, and in the 
perpetual Hurry and Apitation in which we 
live, we only paſs through all Sorts of incon- 
fiderable Changes, or aſſume all Kinds of Shapes, 
merely to continue the ſame we are, to repair, 
by the Diverſity thereof, the Inſufficiency = 
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. 4 f there may be in our Character. In a Word, 


whether we do not change at all, or if we do 


change to the Point towards which we ought 
co incline ; if from bad and vicious, as we once 
Vvere, we turn about and become good and vir- 


tuous, acquire a true Way of thinking, and a 
Rectitude of Judgment which we had not be- 
fore, I am very poſitively perſuaded, that we 
ought to attribute all to Cauſes of far greater 
Efficacy, than are either Travelling, or any 
of the common Methods practis d by us, in or- 
der to produce thoſe Effects. : 

And how ſhall we be capable of changing 


ourſelves, and determining upon the- Methods 


which are to produce this Change, ſince we 
de not, as yet, rightly know what it 1s that 
we ought to be, what it 1s to be a Man? Have 
we attain'd any clear and certain Idea of that 
Particular, as we have of Things of leſs Moment ? 


For Example, as we have of thoſe Brute Crea- 


tures, which are created for the Uſe of Man. 
None are ignorant that the Horſe is made for 
Burden, and the Ox'to bear the Yoke ; that the 
Cow, &c.. give Milk, and the Sheep Wool; and 
that this is the Nature, the Eſſential of thoſe 
Animals. Neither is any one more put to it in 
regard to what is believ'd to be the Eſſential. 
of the ſeveral different Stations of Life a Man 
may enter into; as a Magiſtrate, a Commander, 


W 2 Merchant, an Artizan, or the like; and very 


ready. and very particular Anſwers are made to 
Queſtions ſtarted upon that Subject. But they 
will not ſo readily and preciſely tell one in 
what conſiſts the Eſſential of Man; of Man in 
himſelf, independent of theſe different Stations 
and Conditions: On this Point Men do not 
agree; and have only confus d and e 
8 llqdeas 


Ideas which afford little or no Satisfaction. It 

is certain, that Man is a Creature confummately lh 
excellent; but little known; as little to him. 
ſelf as he is to others: And there is no ſmall 


Appearance, that it is Order alone, when he 4 
re-enters into it, that can remove the Veil from 
before his Eyes. It imports him to carry within 7 
his ownſelf both his Occupation and his Dig 's 
nity, and not to find himſelf reduc'd to be made (ll © 
this or that, in order to employ, improve, r | 
advance himſelf: Nay, he ought even to be WK 1 
above all Stations whatever, in which he may ( 
happen to be placd, how eminent ſoever they C 
may be; and by ſo much the rather, as all N 
thoſe Stations and Conditions of Life have in f 
View nothing but the Re- eſtabliſnment of Hu. 7 
manity. But ſince Man has loſt his Occupation, Wl ; 
his Dignity, the Knowledge of that which re e 
gards him is likewiſe loſt, and in the Diſorder WW x 
we are in, we are ignorant even of what our t 
Occupation and our Dignity conſiſts in. As it 8 
is Order alone that can bring us to this Knoy- 1 
ledge, I believe, that there is but one only Me- ; 
thod to re-enter into Order; this is to follow 4 
the Inſtinct exiſting within us; the natural In- ö 
ſtinct, which is, perhaps, all we have of the 
primitive State of Man, and which is left us 1 
to re- conduct us to it. All the living Beings, ; 
we know of, have theirs, which does not de- | 


ceive them: Muſt not Man, who is the moſt 
excellent of all theſe Beings, have his Inſtinct; 
fuch an Inſtinct as extends itſelf throughout his 
whole Character, and as is no leſs infallible 
than extenſive? Undoubtedly he has it; and 
this Inſtinct is the Conſcience, wherein the Deity 
makes himſelf known to us, and converſes with 
us. By not purſuing this Inſtinct, which, * 

. a 
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lv and in our Children, it is that we have 

not the Knowledge of what Man is; and, for 
Want of this Knowledge, we are in an Uncer- 
tainty as to what regards the Education of 
Youth, and are at a Loſs how to employ them, 
to prevent their falling into thoſe Exceſſes to 
which Inaction and their immature Years na- 
I turally incline them. 1 


* < 


Such Parents as are not themſelves in a State 


thereunto relating, have, for their Off- ſpring, no- 
thing in View except thoſe very Stations and 
Conditions of Life, and, with thoſe very ſame 
Motives, devote and dedicate them to the ſame, 
Humanity, conſider'd in itſelf, not having the 
leaft Share in their Procedure, nor, in the leaſt, 
WT inſpiring them with a Knowledge of the Prin- 
ciples or Fundamentals which make a Man. 
From thence it comes to paſs, that they find 
themſelves at a Loſs at the Juncture when their 
Sons ſhou'd give Inſtances of their being Men, 
it plainly appearing that they are not ſo, juſt 
at the Time when they have attain'd the Age 
of Reaſon, without, as yet, having wherewithal 
to hide that Want of Humanity, which 1s viſible 
in them, and which the ſeveral States of Life, 


help to conceal. .The Parents then, not know- 
ing what better Courſe to take, abandon them 
to themſelves, and to Chance, to which the 
Education they give them naturally reduces 
them : They ſend them abroad to travel ; that 
is to ſay, to acquire a Merit, of which they 
have a confus'd and indetermmate Idea, and 
with which Travelling (confus'd and jndetermi- 
nate itſelf as it is) muſt needs furniſh them. 


3 | 
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all Things, we ought to cultivate, both in our- 


of Humanity, and are, barely, fix'd in Stations - 
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to which they are deſtin'd, in ſome Meaſure; 
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Travelling perfectly well proves our Ignoran, 
and the Loſs of Humanity, which we ramb|t 
the World to ſearch, without knowing what u 
ſeek for, and which we flatter ourſelves to han 
found, according to the exterior AppearanclM 
of what we meet with, and accordingly as i 
flatters our Imagination. 1 
One of the principal Advantages of this Na 
ture regards the Mind. In Youth, it ſeems, i 
muſt be form'd by Travelling; and it is on 
of the chief Motives that ſends them Abroa! 
In Effect, it is upon the Mind, by affordiq f 
it inceſſant Opportunities of Improvement, thy 
Travelling ſhould chiefly operate. But this O. 
cupation, beſides its accuſtoming us to value ou. 
ſelves upon what we term Wit, and therein t 
center our whole Merit, which is far from 5 
good Character, we form this Wit upon no other : 
Model than the general one, which is not th: c 
beſt Method. It caſts us into Imitation, which p 
1 
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never produces any thing grand or noble: l 
cauſes us to conſider a Turn of Wit (as it 1 
call'd) as a Matter of mighty Importance, and 
occaſions our aſſuming what is none of our own, 
and which 1s neither convenient for, nor belongs 


to us. It forms a Mind more to Deciſion than 
to Reflection, or Diſcernment, and renders it 3 
rather bold than juſt. Befides, in ſubjecting ö 


ones Mind to a certain Point, and in accuſtom- 
ing it to conſider what is preſented to it only 
after a certain receiv'd and faſhionable Manner, 
we confine and limit it while it is in its Pro- 
duction, and divert it both from what it might 
produce new of itſelf, and in which its true 
Beauty conſiſts, and from the Liberty of 
Thought, its real Vigour. But why are we to 
be ſo much concern'd about the Formation of 
5 our 


W fine it, as wel 
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dur Wit? It is not unlikely, that the Interior, 
all one as the Exterior, of Man may be of a 
Nature to form and diſplay itſelf, without 
requiring any farther Aſſiſtance than that of 
Truth and Reality, together with the Conver- 
ſation of ſome Perſons of Senſe and judgment, 
in order to corroborate it, and to inure it to 
execute its Functions. Nothing is requir'd but 
what is eaſily to be obtain'd, and what every 
one meets with in his own Country. In a Word, 
one needs not be reduc'd to go very far to ſeek 
for what is neceſſary for us: That ſeems na- 
tural to ſo noble a Creature as Man, and even 
to every Creature; and the Aſſiſtance of the 
other Countries, which we viſit in our Travels, 
has I know not what of ſomething in it foreign 
to a Man, and that even ſavours of Imperti- 
nence. True it is, that the Mind, when it aban- 
dons and delivers up itſelf to its own Strength, 
may, according to the common Idea, harbour 

ſomething in it monſtrous and deform'd ; but 
in this State it is original: It ſoars, it aſpires, 
and dares conſider and look at all Things as 
they actually are in their Nature: It places it- 
ſelf above Expreſſions and Turns which con- 
Fe above Precedents and Pre- 
= judices which ſtop its Career, and is in a State 
of following Truth, whitherſoever ſhe conducts 
it. This is, doubtleſs, the Aim of Nature, 
who places not in the Character of Wit, the 
Reaſon which ſhe gives to Men, ſo much Di- 
verſity to the End that they ſhould disfigure 
it by imitating one another; but with a View 
of diſplaying her Store, and of giving Man 
Room to manifeſt the Wonders of Humanity. 
All this not only does not oblige us to tra- 
vel, but it may be from hence gather'd that, 
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224 LETTER VI. 
in what Manner ſoever it may be, it is an 
Abuſe to think of faſhioning the Mind alone, 


independant of Truth, and of therein making 


to conſiſt the principal Article of the Education 


we beftow upon our Youth. It is their Hearts 


which we ought to endeavour to frame and 


_ regulate, by inculcating to them the Princi. 


ples of Juſtice and Probity, without having ſo 
deep a Concern for the reſt, which will follow 
readily enough of itfelf; The Qualities of the 
Heart excuſe us from the flaſhy Ornaments of 


the Mind, and ſufficiently embelliſh us, or they e 


rectify and bring to Perfection the others; and 
after all, it is only the Man who abounds in 


laudable Qualities that the Embelliſhments of 


the Mind would become, as it is only Mes- 


dos and Gardens that are adorn'd with Flowers, 


Man, in his Corruption, 1s an uncultivated Land: 


\ To go about to faſhion his Mind in that State, 


would be planting Flowers in a Thicket of 
Brambles, which all the Flowers in the World 
would never render agreeable. But if that 
Ground is clear'd, and has, the Care and Pains 
it requires beſtow'd upon it, it will of itſelf 


become beautiful, by producing divers Sorts of 


Herbs, each of which will have its reſpective 
Flower and Virtue. . 

Another great Benefit, which is pretended to 
accrue from Travelling is, the Knowledge of 
the World. By ſeeing Men, and reading the 
great Book of the Univerſe, ſay thoſe Cham- 
"ova one cannot avoid attaining that Know- 
edge: In this they. are ſomewhat in the Right. 
If by the Knowledge of the World, is under- 


| Rood the Manner of People's living in the World, 
it is, indeed, by Travelling, having a View of 


the different Scenes, and the various Pexſobages 
| - ö which 


on 
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hich the World preſents to our Sight, that 
e may acquire the Knowledge of it. But there 
s, in Reality, nothing in all that which can 
ford any very great Satisfaction, fince we 
hereby only become acquainted with Manners, 


Wrftoms and outward Decorums which enter 


ittle into the Character of a Man. All theſe 
atters, even if they could be juſt as we would 
ih them to be, do not conclude any thing 


n Favour of him who poſſeſſes them, ſince 
bey are liable to be aſſum'd by a Knave, an 
WE mpoſtor, if it is his Intereſt ſo to do: Nay; 
und it is very poſhble, that an honeſt Man, 
uch a Man in Reality as even the moſt beau- 
Wtiful Appearances might induce us to imagine 
Him to be, may neglect them. This Knowledge 
is the very {ame that is to be met with through 
out the World, and tends only towards ren- 
dering us like to that Appearance, and to ſet 
Wa great Value upon what we, by thoſe Means, 
are not perfectly acquainted with, but obſerve 
it to be eſteem d by others, whom we ſuppoſe 
to be ſenfible of its Worth, and to fee therein 
W Things impenetrable to our Opticks. Much 


better would it be for us to be acquainted with 


me Man, than with his Maſk; with the Springs 


which ſet him at Work, talking and acting, 


chan with his Exterior, and the Droll he 1s 
playing. This Knowledge, indeed, not only 


guides us to that of ourſelves, to which all true 


; Knowledge of Man ought to bear fome Res 


ference, but it may be, likewiſe, of Uſe, in 
furniſhing us with Occaſions of ſetting a Price 
upon Appearances, which may, otherwiſe, des 
ceive us, and, in Concluſion, to put us out of 
Conceit with a Kind of Life made up of no- 
thing but falſe _— The true . 
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of the World is that of Mankind its Inhabi. 
tants, that of the Bottom of their Character, 
| | and of the Advantage that may be drawn from 
{ | thence : It makes us diſcover Things dire&] 
1 oppoſite to the Appearances which attract us, 
and it muſt of neceſſity produce an oppoſite 
Effect. Travelling does not procure it us; and 
Strangers are neither more worthy of our At- 
tention, nor eaſier to be known than are the 
People we live among. 

On the contrary, one of the Obſtacles we 
meet. with in this Study, is an Exterior, which 
employs our Thoughts, and ſtops us: Theſe fo- 
reign Manners, theſe new Circumſtances divert 
our Attention, and contribute towards conceal- 
| ing Men from us; whereas the Exterior to which 
f our Eyes are accuſtom'd, does not ſo much em- 
| | ploy us, and is to us a far leſs Obſtacle. As 
| to the reſt, ſince the World is known to be a 
ſuperficial Matter, and that its Nature is not 
to be penetrated, one would willingly aſk, In 
AL what Manner the Knowledge of the World ſo 
ö =, highly honours thoſe who have attain'd it, and 
g that they thereby acquire the Title of Men of 


the World © 


| There are ſome Travellers who apply them- 
ſelves chiefly to the Study of the Language of 
* the Country which they viſit in their Travels: 
B They have in View the reading of the Books 
; they there meet with; and theſe, in particu- 
x lar, fancy they travel to ſome Purpoſe, and 
| reap Advantage from foreign Regions. But I 
cannot think, that they are upon any better 
Foundation than the reſt; and to me it ap- 
pears, thai this Sort of Study, and, indeed, that 
of Languages in general, may be, for the moſt 
Part, no other than an Abuſe, Life is ſo ve- 
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ry ſhort, that this Occupation, extended beyond 
the Term in which a Man is fit for nothing 
elſe, if it is true that there is a Term of which 
this may be ſaid, has ſomething in it diſpro- 
portionate and ridiculous. It is as if an Ar- 
tizan, when ſo much haſten'd that he has but 
one Day allow'd him to finiſh the Piece of 
Work in Hand, ſhould ſquander away the whole 
Morning in getting ready other Tools and 
Utenſils, beſides thoſe he had before, and with 
which he might make an End of his Buſineſs 
very well. „„ 5 

Nay, for the Generality of Mankind, this 
Sort of Study has ſomething in it ſtill vainer: 
They cram whole Magazines full of Utenfils 
and Implements without having any Occaſion 
for them; without being Workmen: For I look 
upon the reading of Books, as it is now eſta- 
bliſh'd in the World, ought to be leſs regarded 
than a Piece of Work, than any thing elſe laid 
hold on to exempt one from doing one's Duty 
that it is no other than an idle Amuſement, 
which, generally ſpeaking, 1s of leſs Value than 
even Idleneſs itſelf, and that is of lefs Worth 
than are a Number of other Amuſements which 
Mankind make Uſe of to fool away their Time, 
To travel in order to procure that Satisfaction, 
is running after a Thing which, even :at home, 
is not worth the Pains of being ſought for, 
and that with the bare Time employ'd in it 
is always purchas'd too dear. Let us lay aſide 
Travelling for a Moment, that I may have the 
Pleaſure of communicating to you my Thoughts 
concerning Reading. 

For my Part, I take it, that one needs read 
no more than juſt enough for a little Inſtru- 


| ion, to amuſe a few idle Moments, and to 


G2 W 
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give ſome Nouriſhment to the Spirits, when 
they begin to flag, and languiſh, and cannat 
without Difhculty ſupport themſelves. I look 
not upon any Books to be really good, or ex 
cellent, except ſuch as treat of the Faculties 
the Authors themſelves actually profeſs, and ex- 
cel in; ſince it is certain, that none can knoy 
a Thing ſo well as ſuch who know it by Er. 
perience. Some of thoſe who have made Pro. 
feſſion of Wiſdom and Probity, and have ex 
cell'd therein, have wrote upon that Subject; 
and theſe Books ought to ſuffice us: They are 
diſtinguiſh'd from others; nay, more eſpecially 
— they contain Sentiments which is the 
eſſential Language of Man, of Man in a State 
of Order, who ſays what actually paſſes within 
himſelf, and who, while in his natural Simpl: 
city, can never fall into the embarraſſing, crook: 
ed and troubleſome Paths of Reaſoning. We 
are reduc'd to have Recourſe to ſo much Rea- 
ſoning, merely for Want of cultivating the 
Sentiments we have within us, and which 
would never fail us, would we but purſue 
them ; did we but cultivate the Humanity 
they would produce. Theſe Sentiments ſprout 
up in the Heart, from a Seed which lies there 
conceal'd, and which nothing but an Inclins- 
tion to Virtue, at certain critical Minutes, is 
capable of animating. As they form themſelves 
in Humanity, they bear a perfect Affinity there- 
to; and the Truths they contain bear no leſs 
a Conformity to Man than do the Means which 
produce them. Reaſoning, when we abandon 
ourſelves to it, by making our principal Lan- 
guage and Diſcourſe to conſiſt in Argument, 
{mothers our Sentiments; and as it is from a 
corrupted Taſte that it proceeds, it more and 


more 
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more by Degrees, corrupts our Taſte, and we 


wander away from that Simplicity, in which 
Truth is to be met with. Man, in his State 
of Simplicity, 1s 1gnorant of the Art of Reaſon- 
ing; and he who has his true Occupation ne- 
elects it. It agrees only with that Inaction, 
that Leiſure, which throws us out of the State 
of Humanity, and with a-certain falſe Curioſt- 
ty, which that , Leiſure engenders; and it 


ought to be left to our heady ſtubborn. 


Caſuiſts, in whom it chiefly operates, and 
manifeſts its Miracles ; to the Republick of 
Sages, who make Knowledge their Capital, and 
who, in their Intoxication, renounce the Advan- 
tages of the Heart, of which they know nothing, 
and which are utterly loſt in them. 

In this State, an obſtinate Poſitrveneſs, and 
2 froward Spirit of Controverſy, take place of 
the Love of Truth, of the conſcious Diffidence 
of knowing it ourſelves, and of the Moderation 
which is requiſite towards making it known to 


others. I cannot help looking upon theſe Peo- 
ple, as the Authors of all that is worthleſs 


and ridiculous in Books, and, conſequently, as 
the Authors of one of the Sources of Man's 
Folly and Corruption: Such Heaps of frivolous, 
uſeleſs Traſh as they write, and treat of as 
Matters of Importance, is, doubtleſs, the Occaſi- 
on that all Sorts of People betake themſelves 
to writing, and ſtuff the World with Fooleries 
and Nothings; and the Example they give of an 
inſatiable Reading, of a whole Life ſpent in 
Reading, as in an Exerciſe becoming and pro- 


per for Man, has, likewiſe, its Effect, and pro- 
motes Reading more than it would, otherwiſe, 


be. In laying aſide all this Reading, in leaving 
to the Vulgar, of what Kind ſoever they be, thoſe 
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 Myriads of Volumes which are written for them, JM led 

and which, in my Opinion, would be ſuff. 
cient to pervert and make them Vulgar, if they 
were not ſuch before, we ſhould have our Imag\. 
nation leſs loaded with Opinions, which diſtort 
and make it crooked, and leſs accuſtom'd to 
Trifles, Nothings, which extenuate and reduce 
it to nothing: We ſhould approach nearer to 
the Truth, inaſmuch as we ſhould the more 

ive ourſelves up to what is tranſacted in the 
— "ny which is agreeable to the Truth, and 
where Truth, if ſufter'd to act, ſeldom fails ma- 


which all true Knowledge is grounded. It may 
be ſaid of ſuch Numbers of People, who amals 
their Knowledge by an unlimited Reading, 

that they are more 1gnorant even than the very 
Vulgar themſelves, to whom they give that De- 
nomination ; that they are far leſs acquainted 
with the real Knowledge of Man, that Know- 
| ledge without which all the reſt, far from adorn- 
ing, ſerve only to render him hideous, by gi- 
ving a Sort of Luſter to a deform'd Character, 
which in no. wiſe deſerves it. By this Know- 
BEE 5 5 ledge, 


king Impreſſion: We ſhould not meaſure it b th. 
Rules which limit or confine it; and, above a 
all, we ſhould be conſiderable Gainers in that th 
we ſhould not reject that which does not agree 0 
with what we imagine we know already, which tl 
is what does us a hundred Times more Harm W 
than all the Knowledge we can pick up from tl 
Reading will ever do us Good. Man is not E 
made to heap up Ideas, and to cram Magazines f 
with them, but to give them Room to faſhion V 
themſelves within him, upon every Occaſion, MI © 
and thereby to make a ſimple, unmix'd Uſe of ] 
his Reaſon; nor is it by any other Method that 
he preſexves the Liberty of Thought, upon 
( 
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ledge, unknown to the Learned, the deep- read 
Men, I underſtand that which teaches us the 
Price of Things; which is a Point that always 
ſhould be kept in View. The greateſt Part 
of their Learning makes apparent how remote 
they are from that Point: It is founded upon 
their Ignorance, and proves it; ſince it wholly 
conſiſts in a Chaos of Tranſactions and Opt» 
nions which, in the main, tend to nothing at 
all; in a Medly of Arguments they make Uſe 
of to diſplay the Art and Method of Argumen- 
tation, as Boys climb to let People ſee that 
they can climb. Nay, theſe Folks have even 
a greater Share of Stupidity than all others; ſince 
they are leſs capable of ſuffering themſelves 
to be diſabus'd, and of being made ſenſible of 
the Emptineſs, the Vacuum of the Profeſſion 
which of all Profeſſions in the whole World has 
the moſt of it, I mean the Nothingneſs of their 
Erudition; for that is the Matter moſt in Que- 
ſtion among the Learned; they muſt be, as it 


were, diſtinctur d from their Literature, before 
they can be reduc'd to the State of Nature, 


Man ought to be in, and to receive the na- 
ked, ſimple and familiar Truth, which is the 
Ornament of Humanity. Leſs than any others 
in the World are they poſſeſs'd of the right 
Senſe, the Attention, and Freedom of Thought 
which render a Man reaſonable, con verſable and 
fit for Society, and, in Effect, which render him 
Man. Their Library, as it furniſhes out their 
Character, ſo it is the Source of their Ideas, and 
their ſole Guide; and one is reduc'd to con- 


' verſe with them upon the ſame Footing as we 
ſometimes do with Children, when we aſk them 


Queſtions, in Hopes of ſome natural, prett 


Reply: If the Mother, Nurſe, or the like 18 
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by, the Children are not ſuffer'd to ſpeak for 
themſelves, but ſomebody either anſwer for 
them, or put Words into their Mouths. To 
conclude, we ought to comprehend, that it ſhews 
a Weakneſs of Underſtanding to ſuffer one's ſelf 
to be impos'd on by all theſe uſeleſs Trifles; 
that the Book-learned Part of the World, who 
have attain'd an exact and methodical Know- 
ledge of all that we have no Manner of Oc- 
caſion for, are a Species of Mankind we might 
8 well diſpenſe with, and whom it would 
e very beneficial we were without; and that 
this Species is no other than a Singularity of 
Nature, which ſhe has expos'd to our View 
merely for our Inſtruction, at leaſt, if we may 
be permitted to accuſe Nature with this odd 
fantaſtical Character. Perhaps, ſhe gives theſe 
People an Inclination to Reading, and a Ca- 
pacity for Erudition much after the ſame Man- 
ner as ſhe gives to ſome certain Perſons a Pro- 
penſion to eat much, and a capacious Maw to 
contain what they ſwallow : Thereby ſhe makes 
us comprehend the Benefit ſhe beſtows upon 
| thoſe to whom ſhe gives a free, diſengag'd Mind, 
fit to act, and to bring itſelf over to what is 
proper and convenient for it, to that which is 
really agreeable to Man. Let us now return 
to Travelling. 3 | „ 
A main Advantage pleaded in the Behalf of 
Travelling, and which is mightily built upon, 
is the Men of Merit, thoſe excellent Men who 
gare to be met with diſpers'd up and down the 
World: That is what is to be ſeen, cry our 
Sticklers, and to ſeek out them it is that we 
pught to direct our Steps. It is true that this 
is what may be propos d with the moſt plau- 
ſible Appearance of Reaſon, Since People travel 
4; | to 
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to ſee Men, they ought to endeavour to get 


a Sight of that Part of Mankind who are truly 
Men: But the Difficulty lies in the finding 
them, and in not undergeing a Transformation 


thereupon. If I might ſpeak my Sentiment as 


freely upon this Subject as upon others, I would 


willingly avow, concerning the Man of Merit, 


that, in ſome Reſpect, he is not to be met 
with at all, and after that I had render'd him 
as it were tranſparent in one of my Letters, 
I ſhould be tempted (in changing a little the 


| Ideas in his Regard) to render him wholly in- 


viſible in this. By this Man of Merit, I mean 
him who has Principles of which he never loſes 
Sight, and to which both his Words and his 
Actions bear a ſtrict Reference ; the Man, who, 


being Maſter of no leſs a Share of Courage than 


of Reaſon, not only knows the Value of Things, 
but dares a& accordingly, and whoſe Motives, 
which have no leſs than the Deity for their 
Center, are ſtill more eſtimable than are even 
his Actions; the Man, in all whoſe Views Con- 
ſcience bears a Part, and who, during the whole 


Courſe of his Life, uſes his utmoſt Endeavour 
to anſwer the Intent which his Creator might 


have had in creating him, without which he 
does conceive that a Man cannot poſſibly have 


any true Merit. In a Word, the Man of Me- 


rit 1s he who 1s really a Man, a Man fram'd 


for Dominion. Nor is this an Ænigma, a Rid- 
dle not to be explain'd. Man's Dominion ex- 


tends over the Little World, the Microcoſm, 
Himſelf; whether therein to maintain Order, 


if any there already is, whether to eſtabliſh it, 


if there is none. When he puts in Practiſe 


this Dominion, he is a Man; he is in a Con- 
dition to execute the Will of his Creator, and 


the 


, ,, 
the Creator takes Delight in making it known 
to him, and in making Himſelf known to him; 
exteriorly, by the Works of the Creation, and 
Divine Writ, whereof He gives him the re- 
quiſite Intelligence, and interiorly, by the na- 
tural Inſtinct which cauſes him to depend im- 
mediately upon the Creator. Proportionably as 
a Man approaches this State, which is to ſay, 
proportionably as he becomes a Man, he gra- 
dually becomes a Man of Merit, and as he 
gradually becomes that, he is leſs ſeen, and en- 
deavours ſtill to appear leſs. As his Conduct 
is extremely ſimple and plain, marching with 
an equal Pace, ſtrait on, without turning this 
or that Way, his Converſation is likewiſe plain 
and ſimple, and ſerves only to expoſe the Senti- 
ments of his Heart, in their own natural Co- 
lours. This Man is not in any wiſe an Ob- 


ject to be gaz d at, a Man to make a Specta- 


cle of; and he may be found to be a Perſon 
ſo very different from the Ideas we commonly 
have of Men of celebrated Merit, that except 
he has ſome particular Qualities that render 
him conſpicuous, it is very poſſible, that of a 
hundred Perſons who ſee him, there may not 


be two of them capable of diſcerning him. One 


may paſs whole Days in Company with a Plato, 


without making any Diſcovery, without even 


ſuſpecting that it is a Plato we are converſing 
with, Having reach'd the City of his Abode, 
one 1s in a Hurry to get a Sight of this ex- 
traordinary Man, on whoſe Account the Jour- 
ney was undertaken; and one is ſtrangely ſur- 
priz d at finding this celebrated Philoſopher, 
this Plato, no other than the ſame plain unre- 
garded Foreigner, with whom we have often 
eat, drank and convers'd familiarly, without 


having | 


| 
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having taken any more Notice of him than 
of any other, at finding him the Plato we know 
already, and whom we know only for an or- 
dinary Perſon. ls 6 | 
But be thoſe Men of Merit, whoſe Acquain- 
| tance we ſeek after, whatever they will, why 
muſt we needs ſeek for them among Strangers? 
Why do we not rather endeavour to be ac- 
quainted with thoſe of our own Country ? There 
are Men of Merit all the World over-; and we 
muſt not imagine, but that the Thing which 
is the moſt valuable Part of the Earth, the 
Salt, the Quinteſſence of it, is diſtributed every 
where. But they are not known every where. 
Let us endeavour to diſcover thoſe we have 
among ourſelves ; we may, perhaps, have Tra- 
velling enough before we meet with them; nor 
will the Journey afford either leſs Yariety or 
Profit than if, 1n Search of them, we had tra- 
vell'd to diſtant Regions. By taking a cloſe 
View of People of all Claſſes, to whoſe Re- 
putation we are no Strangers, we ſhall perceive 
— fallacious Reputation generally is; we ſhall 
become acquainted with thoſe ſingular Tempers 
and Diſpoſitions, which becauſe their Sentiments 
differ from thoſe of others, becauſe they have 
a right Way of thinking, paſs for odd and pre- 
poſterous. We ſhall find in Perſons, cry'd down 
and exclaim'd againſt for ſome mighty Failings, 
which render them inſupportable, great Quali- 
ties, ſolid Judgment, Probity and Sincerity, 
which make rich Amends for all their fo in- 
ſupportable Blemiſhes ; and in others, who are 
look d upon as exempt from all Blame, we ſhall 
be ſo far from finding in them Encouragement 
to contract a Friendſhip, that we ſhall be put 
hard to it to diſcover in them any m 
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of Humanity. We ſhall be aſtoniſh'd to find 
Merit in People who never bore that Chara- 
cter, nor were ever regarded; and to meet with 
Arrogance, Preſumption and Narrowneſs of Soul 


in the Majority of thoſe who paſs for grand 


Perſonages. We ſhall diſcover the Nothingneſs 
of theſe Men in Vogue, who are call'd ſmart, 
pretty Fellows, Men of Wit, and the contempti- 
ble Emptineſs of thoſe who bear the Title of 
Literati, Men of Letters and Erudition, if we 
extend our Curioſity ſo far as to dive into them. 
In a Word, we ſhall meet with, in our Ram- 
ble, abundance of Things we never expected, 
and very commodiouſly, much at our Eaſe, we 
may view thoſe Objects. How much more 
agrecable ought we not to think this Sort of 
Travelling than the other? How much more 


advantageous muſt it not be, ſince it will bring 


us acquainted with thoſe People among whom 
we are to paſs.our Lives? If by it we can but 


attain the Advantage of having no farther De- 
pendance on the Opinion of Men, whom we 


know for ſuch bad Judges, or at leaſt, to de- 
pend leſs upon it, we {hall have travell'd to 


a far better Purpoſe than if we had viſited 


every Foot of Land in Europe. 


Tf the Acquaintance of Perſons of Merit is 


not a ſufficient Motive to 1nduce us to travel, 
ſtill much leſs ought we to travel with the Opi- 
nion that Travelling, of itſelf, furniſhes us with 


Merit. If it is true that the Ground-Work of 


all Merit is Integrity, or rather that Merit it- 
ſelf is the ſame as Integrity and Probity, after 


what Manner 1s it that we muſt needs acquire 
it by Travelling, as is pretended? It expoſes 


before our Eyes a general Corruption, and plain- 


ly convinces us, that Virtue is a Stranger in 
— every 
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every Climate; for in all Countries, the Bad 
is what generally preſents itſelf to one's View, 
and what Remnant there {till may be of Good, 
lies conceal'd; ſo that Travelling muſt much 
rather deſtroy than eſtabliſh Merit in a Tra- 
veller, at leaſt, in all thoſe who are conver- 
ſant only with undiſtinguiſh'd Perſons, and who 
are more attentive to what is receiv'd by the 
Multitude than to Singularities, upon whom the 
Crowd ſet no Price, and which they themſelves 
want a Capacity to do. Had Travelling no 
more then this one Inconveniency attending it, 
that a Traveller has perpetually before his Eyes 
the ordinary and corrupt Manner of Life now 
in Practice, which ſtill confirms them in his 
own Corruption, and that the few Examples 
which oppoſe it are conceal'd from their In- 
ſpection, that ought to be ſufficient to diſcredit 
Travelling; and the ſmall Attention us'd by 

Travellers fully convince us, that People ſend 
their Youth abroad to ſee the World upon a 
Foundation quite different from the Proſpect of 
ſeeing them return compleat Gentlemen, 

In regard to the Majority of them, it may 
be ſaid, that Travelling is a very efficacious 
Method to confirm them in the vicious Diſ- 
poſitions may be in them, and to perſuade them, 

that Pleaſure, Riches, Grandeur, Luxury, and 
the like, are Man's Bleſſings, that his Happi- 
neſs conſiſts in the Enjoyment of thoſe Bene- 
fits, and that his Parts and Ability are diſplay'd 
in procuring the Means, or at leaſt, that it is 
only certain Exceſſes in all this that can be 
blame-worthy ; that Perſons of Merit are thoſe 
who rectify Things, and avoid Exceſs, who know 
how to accommodate themſelves according to 
the Time, and to manage their own Affairs 
| an 
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and that this 1s what it behoves every one to 
obſerve. Travelling is a Method very proper 
to give Youth a falſe Merit, which is, perhaps, 
more directly oppoſite to true Merit than are 
all the common Vices or Defects which we 
endeavour to correct in them. It is where they 
may. confirm themſelves in Preſumption and In- 
docility, and aſſume an Aſſurance which com- 
_ pleats the rendering their Character important, 


even as important as they could wiſh it to be, 


and ſets to it, as we may ſay, the finiſhing 
Stroke. Upon this Foot, it would be very true, 
that young People are faſhion'd by Travelling; 
and Fathers, who generally have the ſame Ideas 
as their Sons, will have the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
the Education they have beſtow'd on them au- 
thoriz'd and brought to Perfection by Travel- 
ling. But let us examine a little after what 
Manner People perform their Travels; for af- 
ter all, that is the Matter moſt in Queſtion, 
in order to paſs a Judgment, and to ſet a Price 
upon Travelling. 0 
It is eſtabliſn'd, that a young Man, who has 
attain'd a certain Age, muſt quit his Country, 
and that for the Reaſons I have been already 
touching upon : He wants Education and Me- 
rit; the Publick perceives it, and cannot ſet 
that Value upon him as is deſir'd. It is re- 
quiſite, therefore, for him to abſent himſelf, and 
to give Room to the Publick to forget him, to 
think that he is gone in Search of what he 
wants, and which he can never meet with at 
home. Or if this Reaſon does not take Place, 
if he is a promiſing, hopeful Youth, it is 
eftabliſh'd that Travelling is the readieſt Way 
to compleat his Character; and with this View 
he is ſent abroad. So that, for ſome Reaſon 
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or other, Cuſtom demands that a young Man 
ſhould leave his Home, diſappear for a while, 
and ſee the World. If this can be effected un- 
der the Direction of ſome 2 Perſon, who 
will take Care of him, will interpoſe between 
the World and him, and parry off its Blows, 
it will certainly be ſo much the better; and 
if the Ability and Capacity of this Tutor can 
extend ſo far as to make the corrupted, the 
corrupting World inſtrumental towards the ren- 
dering this young Man wiſe, all the Advantage 
that can poſſibly be hop'd for, both from the 
Tutor and from the World, 1s, certainly, ob- 
tain d. But, for the Generality, this is not the 
Caſe; I ſpeak only of ordinary Travellers. In 
what Country, or after what Manner ſoever 
they paſs the Time allotted them for their 'Tra- 
vels, is not much to the Purpoſe ; they are in 
a foreign Country, and they remain there as 
long as they have Occaſion. One would think, 
that the different Characters of Nations ſhould 
carry along with them at leaſt this Advantage, 
that ſuch Perſons who cannot bring it about 
to correct themſelves by Reaſon, might there 
meet with Matter enough to do it, with leſs 
Difficulty, by Example and PraQtice : But this 
is what is not at all regarded; and it muſt be 
mere Chance, a favourable Chance that con- 
ducts them, and makes them find their Anti- 
podes, People whoſe Character 1s oppoſite to their 
own, can ſtand Battle with it, and take its Place: 
They hope for and expect all Things from Tra- 

velling, and yet do not direct their Steps ac- 
cording to their Neceſſities; leſs clear- ſighted 
in that Reſpect than in any other whatever. 
The Trader, who has Occaſion for Wool, does 

not go to Italy for it, nor he who wants Silk 
| | en, | f to 
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to England > But Mr. ſuch a one wants a lits 


tle Flegm, and he goes to France : Another is 


found to have too much; his Friends deſire to 


brighten him, and ſend him to travel in Hol- 


land. It is no Manner of Advantage to them, 
that there are Nations of different Characters; 
they peruſe not the great Book of the World 
with the Attention and Application it requires; 
they only run it over, ſkipping from Place to 
Place, merely to look at the Pictures. They 
take a View of the Buildings of the Cities the 
| paſs thro', their Fortifications, Churches, Col- 
eges, Hoſpitals, the Arſenal, the Library, the 
Cabinet of Curioſities, Ic. They go to Court, 
and ſee the Prince at Dinner; they poſt them- 
ſelves in his Way as he goes to Chapel, or 
get a near View of him on ſome other Oc- 
caſion ; and the Uſe they pretend to put all 
this to, is to talk of it, and to have it in their 
Power, every now and then, to ſay, Ye have 
ſeen it; We have been there. They make Pro- 
viſion of a Budget of Singularities, Facts, and 
little Adventures of their own to talk of, all 
which ſerves to help out in Converſation, which, 
more than all the reſt, muſt needs be improv'd 
by Travelling; not unhke Boys, who run to 
the Sea Shore, and to ſhew they have been 


there, fill their Pockets with little Shells, they 


bring home all that ſerves to diſtinguiſh a Tra- 


veller from another Man. The Things that in 


their Conception have moſt of the grand in them, 


and conſequently beſt worth ſeeing, are publick 
Solemnities, pompous Ceremonies, Reviews, 


Proceſſions, Maſquerades, and the like, as be- 


ing Sights which a vaſt Conflux of Spectators 
renders ſtill more conſiderable ; but more par- 
ticularly a Coronation, which amaſſes —_ 


. Trabelliig. r 
from all Parts: Theſe make Travelling a Mat- 
ter of Importance, as feeding the Traveller's 
Eyes with noble Spectacles, He Who has the 
good Fortune to have been an Eye - Witneſs of 
2 Solemnity of this Kind, has nothing more ts 


cee after that: He returns home to his Ac- 


quaintance, big with this, and as full of Joy 
and Content as if the Crown had been ſet upon 
his own Temples, and is by them receiv'd with 
Veneration. All that know of this glorious Cirs 
cumſtance of his Life, throng around him, look 
at him with Attention, and think, in Regard 

to him, that a peculiar Train of good Luck 
attends ſome People, and that they are born 
to extraordinary Rencounters. But, even when 
the Traveller has not all this to ſhew at his 
Return from his Peregrinations; when, inſtead 
of Diamonds, he has only Pebbles to produce, 
he ſtill never fails coming home rich and ſas 
tisfied: He is ſenſible of the Succeſs of all Tra- 
vels, and knows what waits for him at his Res 
turn. He was no more thought of; and here 
he appears all on a ſudden, thereby become 
a new Man, on Account of the Eyes he draws 
after him, and which, in Effect, gives him a 

new Countenance. The Diſpoſition of a Whole 
City, waiting with Expectation, is at that Time 
chang'd for him, and it alſo changes his for al 

that ſee him, at leaſt as long as the Feaſt laſts; 


and he has waerewithal to furniſh out Matters 


for the Curioſity of thoſe to whom he expoſes 
himſelf as a Show. Before he is quite drain d, 
another Traveller arrives, and turns away the 
Eyes of the Publick from him, and this laft 
Comer is, in-like Mannef, exalted, and; by the 
Arrival of others, deliver'd from a teo tireſome 
Perquiſition: So that, in caſe Travels are not 
= attended 
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tributed to them, they fail not, however, of be. 
ing intirely as advantageous to the Traveller 


Content them reciprocally. The Publick will 
needs be fond of the Wonders which the World 


them, on that Score, which renders them little 
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School, in Trade, &c. They agree, and are 
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attended with all the Benefits which are at- 


as he can either expect or. deſire : They put 
between him and the Publick xe ff to 


expoſes to Sale, in being fond of thoſe who 
have had a Sight of them; and theſe, for their 
Part, are over- joy d at the Publick's Regard to 


Wonders themſelves, and ſtill confirms them 
in that Regard. Be it how it will, it is for 
the Publick that we travel, and it is the Pub- 
lick that recompences the Pains we are at in 
travelling. To conſider rambling the World in 
that Light, it would not be ſo unprofitable a 
it may appear at the firſt Bluſh ; and we might, 
perhaps, find ftill other Advantages in it, if 


examin'd with the moft favourable Diſpoſitions, 
Let us look into this Affair: Let us continue 


to conſider it on its faireſt Side, and then re 


turn to what I at firſt intimated, concerning 
Man in general; wherein, it may be, I have 


3 


not div'd deep enough. nt 
I take it, that Men may be conſider'd in 
two Lights. They are Men; that is to ſay, 
Creatures conſummately noble, whoſe Price de- 
pends on themſelves, by inveſting themſelves 
with Humanity, whereby they ſhew themſelves 
endow'd with all Kinds of Qualities which em- 
'beliſh and adorn them. ts Tie; 
They may likewiſe be conſider'd in the dif- 
ferent Stations they hold in their reſpective Oc- 
cupations, whether they have devoted themſelves 
to officiate in the Magiſtracy, the Field, the 


right 
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right enough in the Idea they have of theſe 
different Profeſſions, and in the Price they ſet 
upon them; nor are they very much at a Loſs 
as to the Preparatives which theſe ſeveral Vo- 
cations. require in order to officiate therein an- 
ſwerable to their Ideas. But in reſpe& to Man 
in himſelf, in reſpect to plain, fimple Humani- 
ty, their Idea is not ſo clear : The Caſe appears 
to them dubious and intricate z and they agree 
only in this Point, that they do not contider 
it as a State proper for a Man. But as theſe 


different States of Life are found to be grounded 


upon Humanity, and as to be a worthy States- 
man, or a worthy —_— it 18 abſolutely neceſſa- 

ry to be, more or leſs, a Man, they find that Hu- 
manity muſt not be wholly neglected, and are 
oblig d in ſome Manner to adopt it, and to in- 
culcate it into young People. Beſides, there 
are ſome Intervals of Life wherein one finds 
oneſelf reduc'd to Humanity; for, in Effect, theſe 
particular Occupations do not perpetually take 
Place : The Magiſtrate cannot always exerciſe 
his Function, nor the Soldier his Sword, and 
ſo of the reſt; Humanity now and then inter- 
venes, and becomes an Occupation to be follow'd 
like the others. Some Regard muſt neceſſaril 


be had to Humanity, and we muſt have enoug 


of it not to be caught altogether unprovided 
therewithal upon an Emergency. But in this, 
as in every Thing elſe, Men have moſt judi 
ciouſly comprehended, that all Exceſſes are to 
be avoided, and take Care not to engage them- 
ſelves in Humanity ſo far as to be caught in 
the Net, and ſo become Man in Earneſt : For 
they have before their Eyes the Example of thoſe 
ſingular Men of Antiquity, known by the odi- 
ous Name of TOTS Thoſe Men, or —_ 
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of their Number, ſeriouſly determin'd and made 
their Choice, and in renouncing the ſeveral uſual | 
States and Conditions of Life, thoſe Circumſtan- 
ces of Humanity, enter'd into the State of Hu- 
manity itſelf, and, as a Set of People, Stran- 
gers to the reft of Mankind, attracted their At- 
tention, and became their Gazing-Stock. Nay, 
in theſe our own: Days, ſhould any one venture 
himſelf to tread thoſe unknown Regions, eſpecially 
if he is ſo raſh as to offer to penetrate too 
far, he runs an apparent Hazard of miſſing the 
Road, and loſing himſelf beyond Recovery, 2 
.thoſe others did of old. Men, in this Perplexity, 
have Recourſe to the only remaining. Expedient, 
It is univerſally agreed, that Humanity ought 
to have ſome Sort of Hommage paid it, fince, be 
it as it will, Man is Man, of Human Species, 
and all imagine, that, in aſſuming Humanity, 
they render to it the Exterior and the Appea- 
rances, and thereby inhance their own 4 
and from hence it 1s that Travelling takes its 
Merit. We roam abroad not only to be Eye 
Witneſſes how far thoſe who have the publick 
Approbation extend the Appearances of Humani- 
ty, in order to imitate and become like them, 
but Travelling itſelf is a Proof that, in Regard 
to Humanity, the World entertains thoſe mo- 
derate Sentiments which are requiſite to be had 
on that Subject; that it places in Man's Ex- 
terior the Value that Men have agreed to ct 
upon it, which extends ſo far as to dedicate a 

. -e Part of their Lives in Queſt there- 
Travelling, conſider'd in this Light, may ve- 
ry well be ſaid to be attended with the Ad- 
vantages attributed to it; and there would be 
Room to ſtand up in its Juſtification, even 5 


0 Travelling, 245 
the circumſtantial Detail I had enter'd upon 
Vouth would be in the Right to travel in or- 
der to faſhion their Intellectuals, and to have 
them ſorm'd like thoſe of others. It is true 


that Travelling ſerves rather to form our Turn 
of Wit, as we term it, than our Wit or Un- 


derſtanding itſelf; but this Article is what re- 
commends it, ſince by doing that it ſaves us 
abundance of Pains : For as the Appearances of 
Humanity excuſes our being truly Men, the Ap- 
pearances of Senſe excuſes one from having it 
in Effect, from having the true Diſcernment be- 
longing to it, which is fo difficult to be ac- 


quir d, fo little regarded, and ſo ſeldom met with; 
and Travelling, by qualifying us to talk by 
Rote, and thereby ſetting us above all ſolid At- 


tent ion, which lays us under a Conſtraint, ſets 


us above People of real Senſe, who ſo frequently 


find themſelves forc'd and conftrain'd. People 


would be, likewiſe, in the Right to travel in 
order to know the World: Deportment, Beha- 


viour, which make up the Eſſential of this 
Knowledge, form themſelves perfectly well by 


Travelling, if not by Travelling at leaſt by the 
Conſideration of having travelF'd : We from 


thence aſſume an Air of Importance, a Coun- 
tenance which gives Notice that we expect to 
receive from others all that we are ready to 
give them, and which indicates to them the 


Price they ought to {et upon us. This is re- 
_ <ceiv'd and eſtabliſn'd: The Publick reſpects the 


diſtinguiſhing Mark we ſet upon ourſelves, and 
which we bring from fo far, and ratifies it. 


Hereby we have, in the common Courſe of 
Life, a valuable Sanctuary, and an infallible 
Preſervative againſt being ever after eaſily dif 
abus d and undeceiy'd as to the Efteem we * 
2 | | ä 
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reap from it not only a Multip 
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of ourſelves. We are excus d from all Attention 


to what paſſes within ourſelves, which of all 


others is the moſt painful, and from the Know- 
ledge of ourſelves, which is, generally, the moſt 


uncomfortable of all Knowledge. In the Study 


of the World, when in order to excel we make 


it our only, or. at leaſt, our chief Study, we 


| paſs our Life agreeably, ſatisfied with ourſelves 


and with others; and Travelling, as being no 
other than a Walk we take up and down in 
the World, is, in that Reſpe&, of no ſmall Im- 
portance, in accuſtoming us to inſpe& into no- 


thing but what preſents itſelf to our View, and 


to enjoy rather than know it, to be ſeen and 
lik'd rather than known. Travelling gives us 


to underſtand, that, to make Advantage of Life, 


we muſt, likewiſe, make a Walk of it, a Plea- 
ſure, a Diverſion which looks no farther than 
the preſent Moment; and this is, perhaps, the 


Uſe to which the Majority of Travellers put 


their Peregrinations, and their fole View, As 
to the Study of Languages, to the which Tra- 
velling gives us Room to apply ourſelves, we 

t only a city of Reading, 
which adds to the Knowledge we had before 


amaſs'd, a Variety of other Knowledge which 


continues ſtill to help to diſpenſe usfrom theKnow- 


ledge of ourſelves: But, independent of all Read- 


ing, Languages are an Ornament: They ſuffice 


to place the Poſſeſſor among the Number of the 
Learned; and if they do not abundantly for- 
ward the Maturation of one's Mind, they, at 
leaſt, give it Room to repoſe, and one is there- 


by diſpens d from producing its Fruit. But 
above all Things, Travelling may afford us 


Satisfaction in what regards Perſons of Worth, 


Men of Merit: The ſame Motive that ſets * 


Nan, 7 

le upon Travelling, prepares, it ſeems, ready 

2 the Traveller's Hand, what is ee 
he ſhould have; it forms exactly that very Me- 
rit he ſeeks for. 3333 
Thoſe Perſons who are adorn'd with all ami- 
able Qualifications, and who among their Em- 
| belliſhments introduce a Portion of Virtue, as 
much as is neceſſary to enhance their Chara- 
ger, and to make them paſs for virtuous Men, 
meet with univerſal Applauſe. Some of this 
Claſs a curious Traveller can no more miſs of, 
in his Rambles, than he can of the City whi- 
ther he directs his Courſe, and to which the 
High-Road conducts him. Nor can their Exam- 
ple, ever in the leaſt, fail of encouraging the 
Traveller, in like Manner, to render himſelf 
that Man in Vogue, that conſpicuous Perſon, 
who knows bow to adorn himſelf with whatever 
is receivd and eſtabliſh'd, and to acquire that 
Merit, of which Reputation is both the Mo- 
tive and the Recompence. But even if Tra- 
velling does not altogether reach that Length, 
if it does not furniſh a young Man with all 
that knowing how to ds, which this Merit requires, 
it will fall ſerve to make him loſe that un- 
faſhionable Character of former Ages, which 
ſtands in his Way to oppoſe his Career; that 
embarraſſing Modeſty, that Baſhfulneſs which 
is ſo troubleſome, and which Nature, when let 
alone to operate, preſerves in Youth, and ſeems 
to pleaſe herſelf in diſtinguiſhing thereby thoſe 
who are well-born. Travelling 1s an approv'd 
Remedy againſt this Embarraſment, and upon 
this Score, more than all the reſt, one ma 
ſtand up in its Behalf. . It is certain, and all 
that proves it, that the current Merit of our 
Age demands, either the bold Character of the 
RE 4 ; _ Vulgar, 
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inſtead thereof, by Way of Subrogation, intails 
on us another, which is eaſy, and whoſe For: 
mation requires but a few Years, a Merit which 


* 
- 
1 - 


uw Za env _- 
Vulgar, which diſpenſes them from Travelli 
for a Character, or Travelling, which leads us 
to fetch from abroad this happy: Boldneſs, which 


enables us courageouſly to foar above Age and 


Experience, and tranſports Youth, with all its 
Vivacity, into the Character of ripe and com- 


pleat Man, Some how or other, Travelling 


diſpenſes us from a painful, troubleſome Merit, 
1 which is ſeldom acquir'd till very late, and 


Has this Advantage over the other, that it makes 


ps very well ſatisfied with ourſelves, provided 


others are fo, In a Word, Travelling ſets uy 


in a Condition to reap from ourſelves the ſame 
Advantage the World does; it is left to us to 


Judge whether er no that is very conſiders 


. 1 0 


« * 


hile to travel. 


ble, and whether it is very much worth the 


. 


But let us fay a few Words of Travelling 


in Regard to our own Nation, and let us han- 
dle the Subject a little more ſeriouſly. Our 


| Fore-Fathers were not Travellers: It was not 
eſtabliſh'd among them, that they muſt faſhion 
themſelves by foreign Models, in order ta make 


themſelves look d upon, Probity, Sincerity and 


ptedfaſtneſs ſufficiently adorn'd them; and they 


were ignorant that Men with thoſe Qualities, 
ſtood in Need of Manners or Behaviour, or that 


In order to be valued in their own Country 


they muſt relinquiſh it, and ranſack remote Re- 


755 fer wherewithal to pleaſe the Publick. 


ith the Manners and Character acquir'd in 


their reſpective Families, they not only paſs d 
fer Lives laudably and with Dignity at home, 


their Manners to ſuoh 


but carried with them the 
4 . dbereien 


„ a Ru." OQ 


40 fan 
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Homes. Without the leaſt out-landiſh Mixture 


in their Character, they livd honourably, and 
left to our Nation a Reputation fo firmly eſta- 
bliſh'd, that it is only now at laſt, after a long 


Series of Years, that we have brought about its 
Deſtruction. But likewiſe, ſay our modiſh Folks, 
thoſe good People, for want of quitting their 
Mountains to come down and faſhion themſelves 
a little, were wonderfully ruſtick, unmanner- 
ly, and ſimple, and had but a very ſmall Share of 


the Enjoyment of Life.. They enjoy'd Life more 
than we do, As among them the Pleaſures of 


Life depended not on foreign Things, but on the 


natural Products of the Country, they enjoy'd 


them with Appetite, and their Lives glided away 
in Eaſe and Felicity. If by the Unpoliteneſs and 
Ruſticity they are reproach'd with, is meant 


their Uſage of doing and ſaying all Things natu- 


rally, and anſwerable to their own proper eſſen- 
tial Character, if they term Simplicity the Inca- 


pacity of counterfeiting or diſguiſing, of attempt- 


ing to deceive or impoſe on others by borrowed 


Qualities, it is a freſh Eulogy given them; and 


moſt certainly, could they return to the World, 
they would glory in what we make the Object of 
our Reproach, as they would, undoubtedly, re- 


proach us with what we value ourſelves upon. 


Could People but tranſport themſelves from theſe 


to former Times, as they travel into other Coun- 
tries, thither it would be that one might, indeed, 


unpoliſnd Commonwealth of thoſe Days gives 
the Idea of a Fabrick rais d out of A | 
Fragments of a Rock, which has both Majelty 


and 


_—___ GS Wd 

foreign Lands as their Occaſions call'd them to 
viſit, from whence, rather proud than aſham'd 
of them; they again return'd them to their own 
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bt and Solidity : That of this Day, our Nation, with Ml 2 
| | all the Splendor and Politeneſs wherewith it 

14 ſtrives to embelliſh itſelf, repreſents to the Ima- þ 

»| gination nothing but Paint and Varniſh ,* and 1 ll is 

#1 am perſuaded, that the Cuſtoms, Manners and 7 

1 Character of our Anceſtors had more real De. t 

„ cency and Decorum in them than have the Man. v 

9 ners and Character we affect. Every Nation ©! 

| has its own Character, given it by Nature, cl 

which is appropriated to the Soil, and to the 0 

Circumſtances of its Inhabitants: Each Nation WW 1! 

has, alſo, its peculiar Manners and Uſages, as n. 

a neceſſary Conſequence of its Character. No Wh 3! 

real Alteration ſhould be made in either of theſe ll ic 

Particulars, but their Owners ought to content le 

_ themſelves with rectifying where there is Oc- * 

caſion; they ſnould cultivate the Character, and a 

adapt the Manners. to it. To go abroad for 1 

Manners to bring them home, is juſt toiling C 

1 to become a Foreigner in one's own Country. it 

1 ; But the Miſchief Travelling does us extends tc 

1 Tot only to the cauſing us to transform our tl 

1 ancient Character; it introduces among us N 

bl Ciuſtoms and Uſages which are our DeftraGion: v 

id Luxury, which we ought to ſhun more than 1 

| any thing elſe whatever, and which leſs ſutes a 

us than any other Nation in the Univerſe. We I 

are ſo little adapted to it, that it renders us t 

ridiculous in the Eyes of every rational Man, 0 

nay even in the Eyes of thoſe we call worldly a 

Men, who love Luxury when in its own pro- I 

per Province: For what is to be ſeen among 1 

other Nations is proportion'd to their Opulency, t 

and ours is wholly diſproportionate to our Po- C 

verty, or, if you will have it fo, to our Riches, - 

which inftantly melt away thro' the Diſtribu- ; 


tion ſo made of them, The Folly of foreign 
e 5 Nations 


—— z and this Folly is exclaim'd againſt 
y Perſons of better Senſe among them: Ours 
is in employing therein the Neceſſary : This 
reaches to Extravagance; and I am not poſi- 
tive, that we have among us many Perſons 


who are moy'd by it, and who are ſenſible 


of it in its whole Extent. Our Country is not 
cut out for Luxury: Neither does the Character 
of its Inhabitants, which, originally, conſiſts 


in Cordiality, and plain down right Integrity, 


nor the Soil itſelf, which requires Economy 
and Labour, and, produces only what ſerves 
for the mere Neceſlities of Life, afford us the 
leaſt Encouragement to quit a plain ſimple 
Manner of living; Luxury being fo abſolutely 
a Foreigner in our Climate, that not only it 
was nothing elſe but our Travels into other 
Countries that firſt brought us acquainted with 
it, but likewiſe every Thing that conduces 
towards it is convey'd to us from thence ; and 
that is what compleats the Miſchief it does us. 
Nay, it is Luxury, and all voluptuous living, 


which drag along with them Confuſion and a total 
Neglect of domeſtick Cares, baniſh from Families 
all Economy and Tranquility, and fills all with 
Diſorder. It is Luxury that nouriſhes Pride, 


the Forerunner of Ruin, which deprives Men 
of their Eye-ſight, ſets them above Precautions, 
and urges them to fall into wrong Meaſures ; 
Pride, which renders them no leſs odious than 
Luxury does ridiculous, and which breaks off 
that Union wherein the Strength and Safety 


of a People conſiſts. Nor ſhould Pride find 
any better Encouragement . among us than Lu- 


rury, ſince, in Compariſon with our Neigh- 
bours, who ſurround us, we are as Mg 
a . rable 


f Travelling, yr 


Nations lies in conſuming in Lurury the Su- 
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rable as we are poor. But, above-all, Luxury 
is prejudicial to us, in that it lays us under the 
Neceility of acquiring wherewithal to ſupport 


it. From thence ariſes a Neceſſity of entering 


into Emploies, and to obtain them nothing 1s 
left untried : This engenders, or at leaſt increz- 
ſes Fraud, Perjury, Extortion, and all thoſe de 


teſtable Actions, which brand the Perpetrators, 


and the Nations among whom theſe Things be- 
come common, with a Mark of Infamy, ſo 


hideous and deform'd, that all the Pomp and 
Luxury in the World can never eraſe it. All 
the diſaſtrous Conſequences with which Luxury 
can be attended, and even thoſe which it has 


not any where elſe, it has for us: In the End 
it will be found, that the Diſſipation of our 
Wealth is the leaſt of all the Evils it brings 


upon us, and were that a Remedy to deliver 


us from it intirely, I know not whether that 


Particular might not be look d upon rather as 


a publick Benefit than an Evil. If it was 2 


Matter now in Agitation, whether to introduce 


Luxury among us, or to forbid it, any Man 
of Underſtanding, who was ſenſible how little 
at ſuits our Conveniency, if he could not ſuc- 


_ceed by diſſuading us by ſolid Reaſon and Ar- 


gument, might be tempted to introduce it, to 


the End that he might make Trials well ſatisfied 
that we ſhould deteſt and abhor it, when we 


found its Conſequences. 


But, he would find himſelf miſtaken ; for 


Luxury dazzles the Eyes of Men, and corrupts 


them to ſo great a Degree, that thereby they 


become in a Manner depriv'd of their rational 


Faculties; at leaſt, it muſt produce this Effect 
upon thoſe to whom it is a Stranger, and who, 


_ @ they have it only by Imitation, carry it 


beyond 


1 
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beyond all Bounds, and know not how to. go- 
vern themſelves according to the Means. they 
have to ſupport it. This we are taught by Ex- 
perience: He who plainly ſees his Ruin before 
bis Eyes, ſtill purſues the Path that leads him 
to it; and he who beholds his Neighbour's Fall, 
is ſo far from being terrified, or deterr'd,. that 
he dreams of nothing but how to out -do him, 
and puts himſelf in a Sweat to follow him 
down the Precipice. The Mother and the Chil- 
dren join with the Father of the Family, and, 
upon this Article, bear a ſtrict Harmony with 
him: Or if the Contagion proceeds from them, 
the Maſter of the Houſe has not the Power 
to reſiſt his Wife and Children, and at laſt fol- 
lows their Foot-ſteps; but fo or otherwiſe, they 
all hurry down the Hill, and ruin themſelves 
in Concert with each other. Luxury and fo- 
reign Manners find Entrance even among Men 
of the beſt Underſtandings; and render them 
like thoſe who have loſt their Senſes: It is 
true, they do not ruin themſelves; but they 
ſet Examples of a Courſe of Life, by imitating 
which others meet their Ruin; and it is their 
Example, in particular, which ſeduces them, 
and occaſions the Miſchief. All this makes more 
common the unjuſt Methods of amaſſing Wealth, 
and of repairing diſſipated Fortunes; thoſe baſe 
Practiſes loſe their Infamy, and even become 
ſupportable to the very Perſons who once held 
them in Deteſtation. The Manner of living 
of theſe Times, when once admitted among 
them, charms their Senſes ; they become like 
ſo many Statnes : They embelliſh the Common 
Weal ; their. Attitude is that of honeſt Men, na- 
turally diſpos d to do their Duty, and laying 
aſide this they actually do it : But the Miſchict 
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ther when they pleaſe, of 2 whole Days 
e : 


ple, which is not fo, at leaſt in Regard to the 
It would ſtill be a Way of living very contra- 


for could never juſtify, nor prevent its being 


as little proper for married Women as for Vir- 
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ought to diſpel the Enchantment, and to pre- 
vent out-landiſh Modes from __ us all. the 


Prejudice we have Cauſe to appre end, from 


Luxury and Travelling, join'd together, drag 
after them a Courſe of Life which is adapted 
to them, and which is as pernicious as its Ap- 
pearances are beautiful and commendable : 1 
mean, in particular, the Liberty which young 
People of both Sexes have of ſeeing one ano- 


together, and of devoting the far beſt Portion 
of their Times to Diverſion. Even provided 
it was true, that other Nations ſet us this Exam- 


Female Sex, ſince they have no where the Li. 
berty, while Virgins, of being alone with Men, 


ry to Decency, and which all the Precaution, 
all the Reſerve that might be imagin'd or hop'd 


attended with very bad Conſequences. Certain 
it is, that Maidens, by daily ſeeing, and con- 
verſing familiarly with young Men, part with 
that Shyneſs, that Modeſty, that becoming Baſh- 


fulneſs, and the Taſte of a retir'd Life ſo re- 


quiſite in their Sex. Marriage, which ſhould 


ut an End to that Sort of Life, inſtead of be- 


ing to them a State of Happineſs and Satisfa- 
ction, becomes, if they marry Men of Judg- 
ment who know how to govern their Families, 
a State of Conſtraint, of Diſcontent; and if 
they marry Men of Gaiety and Pleaſure, they 
continue in their former Way of Life, which is 


gins, no more convenient for the Huſband 1 
ED — for 
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for the Wife; and of theſe two Evils this laſt 
is that which is moſt to be fear d, and which 
moſt commonly happens. This Intercourſe, this 
over-great Familiarity, has ſtill another Inconve- 
niency ; it leſſens the Eſteem of both Parties for 
each other, and People join in, Wedlock with 


very indifferent Diſpoſitions, the Foundation 


of a good Marriage, which conſiſts in a reci- 
procal Eſteem, being thegeby ſhaken even before 
the Eſpouſals. Young Girls thereby learn to 
take a Pleaſure in ſeeing Men in general; and 
they afterwards find it very difficult to fix 
themſelves to their Huſbands, and to be intire- 
ly attach'd to them. Huſbands, on the other 
Side, ſuffer themſelves to be led away by the 
Allurements of Diverſity, of Company, and 
break in upon that ſtrict Union in which the 
Sweets of Matrimony conſiſt. All this breeds 
Diviſions, Quarrels and a Propenſion to illi- 
citous Pleaſures, which thoſe Diviſions {till aug- 
ment. In a Word, ſome, from this Source, aban- 
don themſelves in Earneſt, and in others it 
creates an Inſenſibility of the abominable Vile- 
neſs of ſuch Proceedings; and from thence it 
is that, at laſt, the Road to all Corruption is 
laid open. From thence, likewiſe, proceeds the 
indifferent Education of Children, which makes 
the Diſtemper utterly incurable. Certain it 1s, 
that Perſons addicted to Pleaſure, to the Paſs 
that the Manners of our preſent Age would di- 
rect them, even if they are not arriv'd to the 
laſt Degree of Corruption, but have rather ſome 
Inclination to Good, are incapable of giving 
their Children a good Education : The Exam- 
ple before their Eyes of a Life paſs'd in Plea- 
ſures out weighs all the Inſtructions can be given 
them, and infallibly corrupts them ; The poor 
TE -- +”; „ Children 
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Children, ſtraying away from their natural Sim. 
plicity, and inuring themſelves to Trifles, Ap⸗ 
pearances, Vanity and Diſguiſe, form an Idea of 
a falſe Merit, which removes them farther from 
that Merit which Man ought to have in View, 
the Order into which he ought to re-enter, 
than any other Particular whatever. If this 
Courſe of Life hinders Men from acquitting 

themſelves of domeſtick Duties, it is a no 1 
Obſtacle in regard to the publick Duties: Thoſe 

- who enter on Emploies in the Magiſtracy, carry 
with them the Corruption which they had in- 
troduced into their Families, and very far 


from remedying Abuſes, they authorize, and 
render them univerſal, both by the Example they 


ſet, and the Reaſons they find to juſtify them. 


As to the reſt, all theſe Niceties, theſe Improve 
ments, and this Kind of Politeneſs which People 
affect, and by which they pretend to enhance 
the Price of the Manners of our preſent Ape, 
are directly, and in themſelves, what our Nation 
ought to deſpiſe. Theſe Things as little agree 


With the Maſculine Character which Nature has 


iven us, as Paint and Female Ornaments would 
become a Man. What an Averſion ought we not 
to bear them, ſince they cauſe us to degenerate, 
and transform us into Women, in Effe&, and 


bring along with them a Corruption, and Indig- 


nities, which ſo intirely diſguiſe us, that we are 
no longer to be known for the ſame People! 

But what Obligations do not well-inclin'd Per- 
ſons lie under, who, by the Emploies they hold, 
are become Publick Men ? Doubtleſs they are 


under very great ones, and at any Price ſoever 


2 ought to ſtand their Ground firmly in Op- 
po ition to foreign Manners, in Oppoſition to 


. and Corruption, which undo us. The 
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Truth is, there is a Fleaſure in battling with 
Luxury, ſince the only Matter in Debate 1s, by 
Dint of good Argument, to plead the Cauſe of 
an eaſy, plain, and reaſonable Way of Life. Of 
all the Taſks requir'd of an honeſt Man, this is 
the eaſieſt; and it can ſcarce be comprehended 
how we meet with ſo ſmall a Number of Peo- 
ple who make Choice of it for themfelves. But 
as for the Reſiſtance 'to be made againſt the 
Corruption which Luxury produces, ſomething 
more than an 9 Reſolution is requir'd; 
and there are ſome Caſes, wherein compleatly to 
acquit one's ſelf of one's Duty, one muſt have 
2 good Portion of heroick Virtue, and a Strength 
not to be attain'd in Luxury and an. effeminate 
voluptuous Life. But then again, every Man 
who deſigns to execute his Duty in the Em- 
ploy he holds in the Magiſtracy, is actually 
call'd to this State of Heroiſm: In entering 
into this Profeſſion, he enters into an open 
War againſt all Vice and Corruption, and ought 
to be always in Expectation of Occaſions either 
to illuſtrate him, or to expoſe him for Negle& 
of his Duty, and for deſerting his Country's 
Intereſt in its Neceſſity, It is my Opinion, 
that all will agree, that every honeſt Man ought 
much rather to expoſe, nay ſacrifice himſelf 
for the Service of his Country, than to deſert - 
it in Time of Need. I would gladly add one 
Reflection upon this Point. Honeſt Men have 
generally a Maxim which limits and refrains 


. 


them from giving to their Country all the 


Aſſiſtance that the Exigence of ſome important 
Caſes demands. They content themſelves with 
voting for it with their whole Might, and think 
not themſelves oblig'd to a perſonal Mainte- 
nance of thoſe Suffrages, or to buſtle in the 
8 = Aﬀair 
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Affair ſo vigorouſly as they might; and the 
Reaſon they give is, that it ſeldoms happens 
that ſo doing advances the Cauſe, and they 
ſhould only expoſe themſelves to no Purpoſe. 
Here, I believe them to be miſtaken: I take 
it, that every Man, who bears an Office, ſhould 
have little Regard to the Succeſs, when the Cauſe 
in, Queſtion tends to what is equitable and ne- 
ceſſary; that he then ought to do his Duty, 
and execute his Function to its utmoſt Extent; 
and this Duty is very plain, and depends net- 
ther on the Reſolution of another to, do his, 
nor on the many Meaſures taken in order to 
ſucceed. - The Succeſs of every Enterprize is the 
Affair of Providence, which has a thouſand Ways 
to bring about its Deſigns; and the Conduct of 
"honeſt Men in the Exigences which offer is of 
greater Importance in the Eyes of Providence 
than is the Succeſs itſelf. If it permits a Thing 
to depend on the Conduct of Mortals, it is 
merely to try them, and to give them an Op- 
portunity of doing their Duty. But if the Suc- 
ceſs does not anſwer the honeſt Man's Endea- 
vours, he has, however, comply'd with his Ob- 
ligation, in doing what he was able, and it is 
not his Fault that Juſtice did not take Place: 
This is a Satisfaction both to himſelf and to 
the Publick; ſince the Welfare of the Pub- 
lick chiefly depends upon honeſt Men. Every 
Man, in a publick Station, ought to do the 
fame for his Country that Socrates did for his; 
at the Hazard of being left alone, and of un- 
dergoing the Hatred and the Violence of all 
thoſe whom he had oppos'd, he ought to keep 
his Footing courageouſly againſt whatever ble- 
miſhes its Character, and to baniſh from it 
all Reproach, and that Impunity which autho- 
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rites Vice, and cultivates it; nor need we more 
than a ſmall Number of Men, of the ancient 
Character of our Nation, to render it this im- 
portant Piece of Service. * BJTE : 
Happy Nation, could it but return to its 
ſelf, and did it but know how to enjoy its 
Advantages ! Equity, Simplicity and Probity 
were its Inheritance; with theſe Nature em 
belliſh'd it, while others deck'd themſelves 
out with vain Pageantries, and oftentatious Or- 
naments, now in ſuch Vogue here. In its State 
of Simplicity, it ſent forth Armies which gave 
it a Superiority over very powerful Oppoſers ; 
and what in our Anceſtors was the Obje& of 
their Enemy's Contempt prov'd fatal to the 
Contemners : It made itſelf eſteem'd by its 
uſtice; and by its original Character it rais'd 
telf as far above other Nations as, at preſent, 
it finks beneath them by debaſing itſelf to 
imitate them: Never had Nation leſs Cauſe to 
be weary of its Character! How could it be poſ- 
ſible for us to relinquiſh it, to liſt ourſelves 
among the Crowd. of Imitators, and that we 
ſhould prefer to Realities, adapted to us, Ap- 
pearances-which do not agree with our Circum- 
tances, and which drive us into crooked Paths 
{till leſs proper, leſs agreeable? It ſeems as if 
Providence, which governs the Univerſe, was 
diſpos'd, that, among the Nations of the Earth, 
there ſhould be one of a plain ſimple Chara- 
cter, which being without a large Share of 
Wealth as well as without Pretenſions to any 
extraordinary Pomp and Splendor, lay under 
no Temptation of degenerating into Luxury. 
A happy Obſcurity, a Courſe of Life far re- 
mote from all Oftentation, all Effeminacy, 
ought to have made us in Love with our 
Re 68. ___Moung 
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26 LETTER vl. 
Mountains, and to have fix d us there. In that 
Situation Providence was diſpos d to have pro- 


\ 


tected us, exempt from the Troubles and Difor- 
ders which agitate the reſt of the World, and 
to have propos'd us for a Model. Providence 
in us had a Mind to recompence the World 
for the Loſs of Nature's Order, deſigning us 23 
a Remnant, preſerv'd in the View of the whole 
Earth, a Character utterly loſt, and baniſh 
from wealthy and voluptuous Nations. How, 
I ſay once again, how could we ever be weary 
of it? What have we ſeen among the other 
Nations, ſo often unhappy, ſo frequently ra. 
vag'd amidſt their Pomp, ſo often diſunited 
among themſelves, thro their nice Improve. 
ments, and their oblique Manners, that can 
have rais'd in us the Deſire of imitating them 
How comes it to paſs, that we have drawn 
out for ourſelves a Plan, which we can never 
be able to fill, and ſtill far leſs able to main- 


\ tain; a Plan which, even if we could fill 


and maintain it, would for ever render us ri- 


diculous? How can 1 of rational Under 


ſanding reconcile themſelves to a little fo- 
liſn Pageantry, ill ſuiting their Circumſtan- 
ces, and which ſerves only as a Blemiſh up- 
on their Character; a few gaudy outward Ap- 
pearances, which are maintain'd by Avarice 
or ſordid Penury alone, not unlike that Lamp, 
which with the ſtinking filthy Oyl it con- 
tains, infects the Apartment it ſhould illumi- 
nate? After having been vanquiſh'd by foreign 
Manners, to oppoſe which depends upon our- 
ſelves, and after having join'd to thoſe Man- 


ners others ſtill more pernicious, which our 


own Corruption, arriv'd to the higheſt Degree, 
has produc'd, it is to be fear'd that, in other 


Reſpects, 
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| Reſpects, we may experience the Fate of thoſe 


foreign Nations, whoſe Spectators we ſo long 


have been, and in our Turn become a Specta- 
cle for them to gaze at. Some of our Prede- 
ceſſors, Perſons of Judgment and Penetration, 
when they firſt obſerv'd foreign Cuſtoms in- 


troduc'd among us, and the Luxury and li- 


centious Lives of our Youth, evidently foreſaw. 


the Nation's Ruin, and even preſag'd it from 


the firſt Moment : And the Judicious of theſe' 
our Days, beholding all thoſe Nuiſances brought 
to the higheſt Pitch they can poſlibly arrive 
at, call to Mind thoſe Preſages, and cannot but 


apprehend our Downfal to be near at Hand. 


Some among them have had melancholy Rea- 
ſons for ſuch Apprehenſions. Dear, Sir, I cor- 
dially embrace you, and am, &c, 
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lNCE my laſt Letter to you, with 
(@=31 which I thought to have finiſh'd what 

= YI had to ſay concerning the French 
Nation; () ſomething has happen'd 

— which gives Room for another Letter, 
The Adventure muſt not be reckon'd among 
the moſt memorable Occurrences; But a Tra- 
veller who ſets himſelf to write, lays hold of 
every Handle he meets with. The Story is 
this; We came from Paris, to Lyons, in the 
Flying-Coach, in Company with an Abbé, who 
| _>e for a Wit, and ſome Merchants. Mon- 


ieur L' Abbe, was reading Botleau's Satyrs. 


The Merchants liſten'd to him with great At- 
tention and Admiration, Mr. —— and my ſl, 
whom the reſt of the Company took to be Eng- 
Iihmen, only liſten'd, but Poke not a Word. 

At the firſt Stage, the Abbé, not being able 
any longer to bear with our Silence, aſk'd us 
if we had ever read that Poet's Works, what 
we thought of them, and if we had any Thing 
as good in our own Country. We anſwer' d that 
we had read them, and that with Pleaſure, as 
one of the celebrated Works of our Times; that 
we found more Good than Bad in them; but 
that we were, however, of Opinion, that ſome 
Englith Poets had in Point of Genins the Ad- 
vantage over him. He did not ſeem to be any 
Wer pleasd with this; and having for a Mo- 
(n) This is not a Fiction: The Thing happen'd as it is re- 


A bated, and occaſion a the writing this Letter. 
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ment or two turn'd over the Book, he preſented it 


open to us, ſaying, with a ſneering Smile: Tou 


Town. Will you be pleas'd to bew us what you find 
good or bad in it? We did not expect a Propoſal of 
this Nature ; but having nothing better on our 
Hands, we accepted of it, as an Amuſement that 
came in the Way. The Satyr was criticiz'd, and 
I had a Mind to put our Criticiſm in writing, to 
ſend it to you. It may ſerve as an Amuſement 
to you for half an Hour, and to me during the 
leiſure Time I ſhall have. the two or three Days 
I am oblig'd to ſtay in this Place. That alone 


| would not have been ſufficient to make me 


write it; but after having entertain'd you in 
my Letters with the Character and Wit of 
the French, T thought the Rehearſal of this 
Criticiſm, which has ſome Relation to thoſe 
Things, might well follow them. It regards 
an Author who 1s not only a Wit, but in ſome 
Reſpe& regulates 'the Wit of others, and I own, 
I would look upon it as a Favour, if I were 
allow'd to carve Wit for myſelf, when I ſhould 


happen to be merrily diſpoſed, without ano- 


ther's propoſing any Thing to-me on that Head. 
If it be true that we cannot have Wit, as theſe 


take the ſame Reſolution which People \ ted 
do on like Occafions, and which the Philoſophers 
took formerly with Regard to Riches; that 1s, to 
give out, that we deſpiſe what we want; to main» 
tain that they are pernicious, and cipecialy to 
cry out vehemently againſt thoſe who are poſleſs'd 


judge well of any Performance, it is requiſite that 
the whole Piece ſhould be exyos'd to View. 1 8 


are come from Paris, Gentlemen, here's a Satyr on that 
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Gentlemen pretend, they muſt expect to ſee us 


of them. Here you have all the Satyr, becauſe it 
- was all criticis'dz and becauſe that, in order to 
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Qui frafpe Lair, bon Dieu! de ces Ingubres crts, 
Eſt ce donc pour veiller qu'on ſe couche a Paris? 
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| Voila de grandes Exclamations. Elles ne 
conviennent peut- etre pas trop bien à un De- 
but, qui a bonne grace d' etre ſimple. Mais 
elles conviennent à la Satire, & au ſujet que 
le Potte s'eſt choiſi; car a Paris il y a peu 
de Nuits ou il arrive quelque triſte Evene- 
en... - : | 7. 5 
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Et quel facheus Demon, durant les nuits entieren 
Raſſemble ici Jes Chats der toutes les goutieres? 


Ce n'eſt pas I cette chiite que le Lecteur s attend, 
& ces Chats, raſſemblex par un Demon, ne doivent 


pas trouver ici leur place. 


= 


Fai beau ſauter du lit plein de troubls & d efroi, 
Fe penſe qu avec eux tout I Enfer eſt chez moi; 
Leun miaule en grondant comme un tigre en furie, 
L'autre route ſa voiæ comme un Enfant qui crie. 


Ces Chats reſſemblent aux Chats de tout Pais, 
Ceſt ce que leur Deſcription nous aprend. Du 
reſte, ces derniers vers ſont bons, & peignent 
bien la choſe, 5 5 


— 


Criticiſm on Boileau. Satyy VI. 265 


Criticisd. 


What Noiſe is this? Good God! What doleful Cries 


Aſſault my Ears, and keep unſhut my Eyes? 5 
What ſpiteful Goblin does this Clamour make? 
Do Men at Paris go to Bed to wake? 


Theſe are thundering Exclamations. They i 
may not, perhaps, be over and above ſuitable for an 


Exordium, which would have a better Grace were 
it ſimple. But they agree very well with Sa- 


tyr, and with the Subject our Poet has choſen; 


for at Paris few Nights paſs without ſome di- 
ſaſtrous Accident. e 


The caterwauling Cats in Garret groul, p 
Worſe than Cur-Dogs a-nights in Hamlets houl 


It is not this Fall, this Cadence that the 


| Reader expects; nor are theſe Cats, (o) aſſembled 


by a Goblin, worthy to be introduc'd here. 


Diſturb'd and terrify'd, in vain I rouze; _ 
It rattles as if Hell was in the Houſe: - 
One grumbles like a Tyger here; and there 
One like a ſquawling Brat, torments my Ear. 


Theſe Cats are like the Cats every where 
elſe; and this we are taught by the Deſcription 


here given us. As to the reſt, theſe laſt Verſes 
are good, and paint out the Thing very well. 


my Reader to the Original, which is very different from the 
Tranſlation, 1 7 | 


BOILE AU's Sixth Satyr 
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Ce reſt pas tout encore. Les Souris & les Rats, 
Semblent, pour meveiller, S'entenare avec les Chats, 


C'eſt encore tout comme ailleurs; on ne re- 


connoit juſques ici, ni une grande Ville, ni un 


grand Potte, & tout cela tient plus du Comique 


que du Satirique. 


Plus importuns pour moi, durant la nuit obſcure, 
Que jamais, en plein jour, ne fut Þ Abbe de P-— 


Voila apparemment de I Eſprit, ou une Pen- 


ſe vive qui doit relever le reſte. II faut, en 
ce cas 13, qu'il y ait du miſtere la deſſous, quel- 
que raport cache entre l'importunitè que peut 
cauſer cet Abbe, & celle que cauſe le bruit des 
Souris & des Chats. Hors de là, ce trait na que 
de malignitse, & la malignite, Iors-quelle n'eſt 
pas tournèe contre le Mauvais, eft mauvaiſe elle 
meme, dans la Satire aufli-bien qu'ailleurs, & ce 
weſt jamais ce qui embellit une Piece de Poëſie. 
Ces petits traits à quoi on ne s attend point, don- 
nent plitot Videe d'un Satire qui heurte ou qui 
rue, que d un Satire qui ſe jouẽ. 


Tout empire A la fois 2 troubler mon repes; 


Ex je me plains ici du moinare de mes maux. 


2 Oeſt-à-dire, que nous allons entendre des 
choſes plus terribles, que celles qui lui ont fait 


croire tout Þ Enfer chez lui, Car 


© Criticiſm on Boleau. Satyr VI: 267 
This is not all my Curſe, the Mice and Rats 
To wake me ſeem in Conſort with the Cats. 
All this is ſtill the very ſame as in other 
places; we have not hitherto the leaſt Idea ei- 


ther of a great City, or a great Poet: All we 
have yet met with ſavours rather of Comedy 


than Satyr. 


As ill 1 can, by Night, this Plague endure, 
As cer I could, by Day, Abbé de Pure. 


This carries a Face of Wit with it, and is 
ſeemingly a ſprightly Thought which ſhould 
heighten and enhven the reſt. In this Caſe, 
there muſt of Neceſſity lie ſome Myſtery at 
Bottom, ſome unaccountable Affinity between 
the Diſturbance this Abbe might occafion where 


he came, and that which the Noiſe of the Mice 


and Cats gives, Laying afide that, this Stroke 
has nothing in it but downright ſcurrilous Ma- 
| lignity, which, when not og againſt what 
3s eſſentially bad, is inexcufable, as well in Sa- 
tyr as Elſewhere, and is what never embel- 
liſhes a Piece of Poeſy. Theſe vulgar, mean, 
unlook'd for Strokes, give us rather the Idea 
of a ruffianly Satyr, that ruſhes in to knock 


out ones Brains, than of one ſporting with us 


for a little Diverſion, 


All Things at once conſpire to break my Reſt, 
And that which I lament, diſturbs me leaſt. 


That is to ſay, that we are about to hear of 
Things ſtill more terrible than thoſe which 
made him fancy that Hell vas in the Houſe. 
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Car à peine les Cogs, commem pant leur ramage 
Auront de Cris aigus frappe le voiſinage, © 

Qu um affreux Serrurier, que le Ciel en courouæ, 
A fait pour mes péches trop voiſion de ches nous; 
Avec un fer maudit, qu'a grand bruit il apprete, 
De cent coups ds marteau me va fenare la vere, ' 


Lie Genie de la Satire devoit engager le Potte 
à nous donner une deſcription des Deſordres de 
Paris. Car la Satire doit corriger les hommes de 
leur Corruption, ou comme les Habiles gens s'ex- 
priment 13 deſſus, c'eſt un (y) Ouvrage fait pour re- 
prendre, pour cenſurer les Vices, les Paſnons dereg- 
lees, les Soti ſes, les Tmpertinences des Hommes; ce- 
pendant juſques ici, nous ne voyons rien qui rẽpon- 
de 4 cette Idee. Le Poëte s' attache plitot a cen- 
ſurer les Animaux, ou la Nature qui leur a don- 
ne des qualitez incommodes, & ce qu'il dit la 
deſſus, peut ſe dire du moindre Village auſſi bien 
que de Paris, & mieux encore. Surtout les Cris 
aigus, qu'il apelle Ramage, ſe font plus entendre 
a la Campagne qu à la Ville. Son chagrin contre 
le Serrurier a le meme defaut que la cenſure des 
Animaux: il retombe ſur la Nature qui a diſpoſe 
les choſes de maniere qu'il faut de Serruriers, 
des gens faits comme celui qu'il depeint ici, 


| & 
) Voyez le Digionaire de I Academie Frangoiſe ſur le met 


de Satire, 


Criticiſin on Boi leau. Satyr VI. 


No ſooner the ſhrill Cock his Mattins crows, 
Than the Smith riſes, and his Hammer goes: 
Heav'n for my Sins has poſted him ſo near, 
That on his Anvil every Thump I hear; 
It tears my Brains, and every dreadful Sound 
| Makes in my Head a terrible Rebound. 


The Genius of Satyr ſhould have engag'd our 
Poet to have given us a Deſcription of the Diſ- 
orders of Paris. For Satyr ought to correct 
Man's Corruption, or as the Virtuoſi expreſs 
themſelves thereon, It is (p) a Vork compos d in 
order to reprebend, to cenſure the Vices, the irregu- 
lar Paſions, the Follies, and the Impertinence of 
Mankind: Nevertheleſs, we hitherto meet with 
nothing in the leaſt anſwerable to that Idea, 
The Poet rather dwells upon cenſuring irrational 
Creatures, or Nature which has given them 
troubleſome Qualities, and what he ſays up- 
on that Subject may be ſaid of the moſt inconſi- 
derable Hamlet, as well as of Paris, and with 
{ill more Reaſon. More ee the ſhrill 
Cries [ cris aigus ] (of the Cocks) which he calls 
(q) Ramage | chirping, &c. of little Birds] are 
more to be heard in the Country than in Town. 
His Spleen. againſt the poor (7) Smith is no leſs 
faulty than his cenſuring the irrational Crea- 
tures: He apain falls foul upon Nature, which 
has ſo. diſpos'd Things that there is a Neceſlity 
for Smiths, People of the very Stamp he here 


deſcribes, 


p (p) See the Dictionary of the French Academy; on the Word 
atire. : 


(%) See the French; the En gliſh Editor uſing a different 
Turn. 8 : 


(1) Serrurier ; à Lock-Smith. 
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479 LETTER We 


merite d' 


& contre qui il n'y a rien àdire. Ce n'eſt pas te 
chagrin du Poëte contre ce qui Vincommode, qui 
etre raconte au Public, mais le mal qui ſe 
trouve dans ce qui le chagrine; c'eſt lace quifait la 
beauté Pune Satire. Mais, ſur- tout, il a tort en 


ce que pour fi peu de choſe, pour le bruit que peut 
faire un Serrurter dans le Voi ſinage, il fait interve- 


nir le Courronx du Ciel. On auroit deja pit lui re. 
procher ſur ce pied 14 le debut de cette Piece, ol 
11 s'adreſſe au Bon Dieu mal 4 propos. II vau- 
droit mieux tourner PEſprit de Satire contre d 


* 


pareilles manieres de parler, que de les autor: 


* 


ſer en les emploiant dans un Poëme Satirique, 


Elles ne font bien nulle part, mais dans Ia Potſic 
encore moins que dans Ia Proſe, & ce n'eſt que 


faute de Genie qu'un Poëte y a recours. A par- 


ler naturellement, cette Satire, ou cette Piece 


de Potfie, car on ne ſait au juſte ce que c'eſt, juſ- 
ques ici eſt tres peu de choſe. Mais peut tre que 
la Poëſie, comme un genre d'écrire particulier, 


& voi principalement a l Harmonie, a quelque 
choſe de privilegie, & qu au lieu de reconnoitre 
le ſimple Bon- ſens pour Juge, elle a fon propre 
Tribunal on TOreille prefide. En ce cas-la, il 7 
auroit de la tèmeritè à nous de juger de cette Piece 
comme nous faiſons, & ce n'eſt qu entant que 
nous la ſupoſons ſujette a Bon- ſens, que nous 


nous hazardons d'en dire ndtre penſte, 
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Criticiſin on Bolieau. Satyr VI. 271 
deſcribes, and againſt whom nothing ſhould be 
ſaid. It is not the Poet's Spleen againſt that 
which diſturbs him that merits being recited to 
the Publick, but the Miſchief which attends the 
Thing that incommodes him; there lies the 
Beauty of a Satyr. But, more than all the reſt, 
he is in the Wrong, for ſo trifling an Occaſion 
as the Noiſe a Smith could make in the Neigh- 
bourhood, to bring in les Courroux du Ciel, ¶ the 
Wrath of Heaven. ] One might before have re- 
proach'd him for that, when in the very firſt Line 
of this Piece, he, ſo mal à propos, addreſſes himſelf 
to the Good God. It would be much better ta 
point the Sting of Satyr againſt ſuch Expreſſions, 
than to authorize them by making Uſe of them 
in a Satyrick Poem. They are far from being 
commendable any where; but in Poetry {till 5 | 
than in Proſe ; and it is merely for want of Ge- 
nius that a Poet ever has Recourſe to them. To 


[ue ſpeak naturally, this Satyr, or this Piece of 
er, Poetry, for one does not juſtly know what it is, 
Je thus far 1s really very little or nothing. But 
tre erhaps Poetry, as a particular Manner of Wri- 
Pernap ; / 
» ting, and dedicated chiefly to Harmony, has a 
) Wl peculiar Privilege, and inſtead of acknowledg- 
EC ing ſimple Good Senſe for its Judge, has its own 
a peculiar Tribunal, at which the Ear fits Preſi - 
0 


| dent. In this Cafe, it would be Temerity in us 

to judge of this Piece as we do, and it is only 
on Account of our preſuming it to be obnoxious 
to Good Senſe, that we venture to give our Sen- 
timents of it. = ; 
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Ces deux vers ſont bons en ce qu ils ſont fim- 
ples, & qu ils donnent une idee de ce qui ſe paſſe 
a Paris à la pointe du jour. Du reſte ils ont le 
defaut des precedens ; ce n'eſt pas un Abus qu'il 
attaquent; ce ne ſont point les vers d'une Satire 
Si le Potte continues ainſi, ce n'eſt plus ſur le 
pied de Satire qu'il faudra examiner cette Piece, 
mais ſur celui dune Deſcription du Bruit & des 
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Incommoditez de Paris. 


5 ad do K 


Tandis que dans les airs mille cloches mies, 
Dun funebre Concert font retentir les nus, 
Et ſe milant au bruit de la grele & des vents, i 5 

Pour bonorer les Morts, font mourir les Vivans. 


” 
an * 


Laa deſcription du bruit des Coches eſt bonne, 
ſupoſe qu il ſoit fi grand à Paris que le Poëte ait 
raiſon de relever. Du reſte, Paris n'eſt pas autre- 
ment dans un Pais de Grele & de Vents, & la 
Grele ſur tout ſemble ètre ici de trop. Mais quand 
meme il y greleroit plus ſouvent, le bruit des 
Cloches eſt un tres petit inconvenient au prix d'un 
grand Orage ; cependant, c'eſt ce petit bruit, ce 
Concert, comme il Vapelle, qui fait ici le grand 

| | Mal, 


© fo fd Fs fond fu fo 
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| Now Carts and Coaches run along the Streets, 
And next my Ear the Maſon's Muſick greets "W 
Now Doors unlock'd on ruſty Hinges jar, 


And opening Shops expoſe deceitful Ware. 


| Theſe Verſes are good, becauſe they are plain 
and fimple, and give an Idea of what paſſes 
early in the Morning at Paris. As to the reſt, 
they have the ſame Defects as thoſe which pre- 
cede them: It is not an Abuſe they are attack- 
ing ; theſe are not Satyrick Lines. If the Poet 
holds on thus, this Piece muſt not be examin'd 
on the Footing of a Satyr, but upon that of a 
Deſcription of the Noiſe and Incommodities of 
A 5 | ; 


Now Clocks and Cries a horrid Conſott make, 
And ſnoring Prieſts for hated Duties wake: 
Now in the neighb'ring Tow'rs the crazy Bells 
By drunken Sextons ring departing Knells; _ 
The troubled Air they with Confuſion fill, 

To compliment the Dead, the Living kill; 
While Storms of Hail upon the Windows beat, 
And various Diſcords in one Chaos meet. 


The Deſcription of the Noiſe of the Bells is 
good, ſuppoſing it to be ſo very exceſſive at 
Faris that the Poet has Cauſe to make ſuch a 
Buſtle about it. As to the reſt, Paris does not 
ſtand in a Country of Hail and Winds; and the 
Hail, more eſpecially, ſeems to be ſuperfluous. 
But even if it hail'd there oftener, the Jangling 
of Bells is a very ſmall Inconveniency compard 
with a great Storm OO it is this on 

| ; rid 


mal, & que des l il n'toit point neceſlaire de 
faire accompagner de la Grele & des Vents. La 
verite eſt qu'il faloit une rime 4 Vivans, od le 
Potte en vouloit venir ; les Vents ſont bons a cela, 
& voila Yorigine de cette Tempète. Elle devoit 
renforcer le bruit des Cloches pour lui aider à pro- 
duire une Pointe d'eſprit, s il eſt vrai, du moins, 
qu'il y ait de PEſprit a ètendre ce bruit juſques 


a faire nourir les gens. 


Encore je benirois la boat? ſouveraine, 
Si be Ciel a ces mauæ ava borne ma peine. 


La Bonte ſouveraine & le Ceil, ſont ici preciſe- 
ment la meme choſe, ainſi l'un eſt de trop; ou 
plutòt ils ſont de trop tous deux; le ſujet eſt trop 
petit pour remonter juſques ld, & il ne faudroit 
jamais ſe ſervir de pareilles expreſſions que {erieu- 
ſement & avec dignite. Le Poëte donne ſouvent 
lieu dans cette Piece a lui faire cereproche : cela 
ne lui fait pas honneur. te py 


Mais fi ſeul en mon lit je fefte avec raiſon, 
. C'eſt encor pis vingt ſois en quittant la maiſon. 12 


Des deux vers ſont tres peu de choſe ; le premier, 
Tur tout, ne dit rien, & les Expreſſions, fi notre 
BE ang FE n+ critique 
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14d Moi ſe, this Conſurt, as he terms it, that here 
dbes ſo much Miſchief, for which Reaſon there 
was no Occaſion to accompany it with Hail and 
Winds. The whole Truth is, a Rhime was 
wanting to (s) vivans, [the Living] to which 
Word the Poet wanted to ſteer his Courſe; les 
Vent, [the Winds] hit it exactly, and there's 
the Origin of this Tempeſt. It ſhould have 
heighten'd the Tintamarre of the Bells, to have 


aſſiſted the Poet in the Production of a Turn of | 


Wit, if it is true that there lies any Wit in ex- 
tending this Noiſe ſo far as to make it kill Folks, - 


0 ) But this is nothing to the Plagues to come, 
Twere well if J had known the worſt at home. 
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duced in the Original] mean, in this Place, 
preciſely one and the ſame Thing, ſo that one 
of them is certainly ſuperfſuous; or rather they 
are both ſo: The Subject is too mean for ſuch 
high Flights; nor ought Expreſſions of that Na- 
ture to he ever us'd but in very ſublime and ſe- 
rious Matters. The Poet, in this Performance, 

gives frequent Room for this Reproach z nor is 
his ſo doing much to his Credit. 


The Supreme rial] and Heaven, ¶ iritros 
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A-Bed if I could not forbear to curſe, 


How ſhould I in the Street? For there twas worſe. 


(.) Theſe two Verſes have very little in them; 
the firſt, in particular ſays nothing at all, pr 
1 . „„ 1 


(%) See the French. | 5 | 5 
(t) This Diſtick differs much from the French. Vid: 
(4) Neither this, nor ſeveral of the enſuing Paragraphs, can 
ge wag render d intelligible to thoſe who are wholly ignorant of 
re : - 98 * 
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critique doit s'<tendre juſques ld, n'en valent pas 
mieux que le Sens. Pefter en eſt une qui neſt 
rien moins que noble. Peſter avec raiſon, eſt 
plus mauvais encore; c'eſt. la Rime qui fait em- 
ploier au Poëte ces termes, & Ceſt ſur les mots 
qui font la Rime, que la critique tomberoit aſſez 
. ſt on vouloit y faire attention, & lui re- 
lever de petites choſes. Mais au lieu de critiquer 
fa Piece par là, par ce qu'il peut y avoir de deſa- 
reable ſeulement, comme on peut lui reprocher 
avon fait la Satire de Paris, on voudroit ne lui 
relever que les defauts qui regardent !“ Eſſential, 

ſi du moins il y a de! Eſſentiel dans {a Piece. 


„ 38 - 


En quelque endroit que j'aille il faut ſendre la preſſe 
D'un Peuple d Importuns qui four millent ſans ceſſe. 


Ce dernier vers eſt ſi mèchant & ſi parfaite- 
ment inutile, que ſi cette Satire en gu, ou 
du moins ce que nous en avons vi juſques ici, & 

Ia Rime en particulier ne le reclamoient, on le 
croiroit ſupoſe. Ceſt une explication du mot de 
Preſſe, qui s explique aſſez de ſoi-mème. Que 

ſignifie Peaple d Importuns ? Penple dit tout: In- 
portum ſe dit pliitot d'une perſonne à une autre, 
ou du moins il ne deſigne que ceux qui ont tort, 

e en 
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the Expreſſion, if we may carry our Criticiſm 
to ſuch a Length, is not a Jot better than the 
Senſe. PESTER [as in the Original, ſignifying 
to rail, or form} is an Expreſſion very far from 
having any thing of noble in it; and PesTER; 
avec raifon [to fform or curſe with reaſon | is ſtill 
worſe : It is for the Rhime ſake that our Poet 
makes Uſe of theſe Terms, and 1t 1s upon the 
Words which make the Rhime, that one's Criti- 
ciſms might fall often enough, were one diſpos d 
to be over exact, and take him up for Trifles. 
But inſtead of criticiſing this Piece of his up- 
on that Article, where one might meet with 
Rhimes which carry with them only a diſagree- 
able Sound, as he may be reproach'd with in this 
his Satyr upon Paris, we only would remark up- 
on the Faults which regard the Eſſential, if there 
be any Eſſential in the Piece. 


I preſs'd, where e er I went, from Throng to Throng, 
Joſtled and ſhov'd, and ſometimes heav'd along; 
The Crowd, inceſſantly, came on in Swarms, 

I ſcarce had Uſe of Feet, and none of Arms. 


This laſt Verſe in the French] is ſo very bad, 
and ſo intirely uſeleſs, that if this Satyr in gene- 
ral, or at leaſt the Part we have already perus'd, 
and, in particular, the Rhime, did not lay 
Claim to it, one would believe it to be ſuppoſi- 
titious. It is an Explication of the Word Preſſe, 
which alone ſufficiently explains itſelf. And 
what does (x) Fuple d Importuns ſignify? Peuple 
by itſelf ſays all. Inportun is rather ſaid of one 
135 5 XE 3 F 
(x) The Salt of this whole Paragraph muſt, unavoidably, be 


intirely loft to all thoſe who have not ſome Scraps of French to help 
tem out, NE | Ss 
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en incommodantquel qu' un. En quoi tous ces gens 
Ja ont-ils tort a Vegard du Potte ? II ſemble qu'il 
veuille dire, qu'ils ſortent dans la ruè pour le voir 

paſſer. Et ſans ceſſe; qu ajoute t · il ici afourmiller, 
li ce n'eſt la Rime ? Tantòt nous avons trouve que, 
juſques 1a, les vers de cette Satire ètoient peu de 
choſe. Ceux que nous avons vits depuis ne valent 
pas mieux, & il eſt certain que, juſques ici, cette 

Pisce ne meritoit pas meme d'ëtre critique, fi 
elle n toit faite par un Poëte qui a de la Reputa- 


tion, & qui en a fait de meilleures. 


T'un me heurte d un ais, dont je ſtuis tout froiſh. 

Fe vois d un autre coup mon chapeau renverſe. Kt. 
La d'un Enterrement la funebre ordonnance. 

- D'un pas lugubre & lent vers Þ Egliſe $avance: 
Et plus loin des Laquais, Jun l'autre Sagagans, 
Font aboyer les chiens, & jurer les paſſans. =» 
Des Paveurs en ce lieu me bouchent le paſſage. 
Za je trouve une croivx de funeſte presage : 

Et des Couvreurs, grimpes au toit d'une maiſon, 
En font pleuvoir Pardoiſe & la tuile a foiſ.n. 


On ne cait que dire des ces vers; il ne ſont ni 
aſſez bons pour Etre louez, quel que purgez dE- 
ſprit qu'ils ſoient, ni aſſez mEchans pour etre 
blames : 11s pe1gnent paſſablement bien des cho- 

ſes qui ne valoient peut-etre pas la peine d'2tre 
peintes. | | „„ 


La ſur une charette une poutre branlante 
Vient mena pant de lion la ſoule qu'elle augmente. 
Six Chevaum, atteles a ce fardeau peſunt, 


Ort peine a J emouvoit ſur le pave glifſant. . 
© $5 | 5 un 


2 


tion, and who has wrote better. 
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Perſon to another, or, at leaſt, it only means 

ſuch Perſons as are in the Wrong, in being trou- 
bleſome to others. In what are all theſe People 
in the Wrong, as the Poet pleaſes to intimate? He 
ſeems to hint, that they have all left their Homes 
purpoſely to ſtare at him. Then, this ſans ceſſe; 
what has it to do here, tack'd to fourmiller, but 
only for Rhime-ſake? A good while ago we found, 
that the Couplets of this Satyr had very little in 
them: Thoſe we have met with ſince are not a 
Whit better; and it is very certain, that, hither- 


to, this Poem would not be even worth Criticiſm, 


were it not the Performance of a Poet in Reputa- 


Torn are my Ruflles, rumpled my Cravat, 
And rudely from my Head they toſs my Hat. 
Here, to'ards the Church, a pompous Funeral Show | 
Advances, with a ſolemn March, and ſlow : ; 
There Lackies fall together by the Ears, | 
And there ſet Dogs upon the Paſſengers: - 
Here Paviers ſtopping me, I'm at a Loſs * 
And there I meet an ill-preſaging Croſs: 
Here Tilers are at Work, and down they pour | 
Of Dirt, of Brick, and Tile a dangerous Showr : 


One knows not what to ſay of theſe Verſes: 
They are neither good enough to be commended, 


clean and ſmooth as they are, nor bad enough to 
be cry'd down: They tolerably well deſcribe 
Things Which, nn deſerve not a De- 


ſcription. 


There on a Cart, with an extended Team, 
Is drawn along a huge, unweildy Beam; 
The Cart the trembling Street and Houſes ſhakes: 


3 And threatens from a far the Crowd it makes: 


T 4 Againſt | 
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Duuꝝ Carroſſè en paſſant il aceroche une roue, 
Et du choc le renverſe en uu grand tas de houe: 
Quand uz autre & Vinſtant, Seforgant de paſſer, 

Dans le meme embarras ſe vient embarraſſer. 
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Tout eſt bon, 2 n'enviſager ce Pome que com- 

in me la deſcription des Incommoditez d'une grande 
Ville. Sur ce pied la on reconnoit Paris a cette 
Peinture, &elle vaut encore ſon prix par la beauts 


des yers, 


Vingt Carofſes bien tut arrivent a la file, 
Y ſont en moins de rien ſuivis de plus de milie: 


Les Caroſſes, meme hors des cas ſinguliers, tels 
que celui que le Poete depeint, ſont pour les Paſ- 
ſans une des Incommoditez de Paris. II ſemble 
qu'un Poëte Satirique auroit bonne grace de ſe jet · 

ter ici ſur le Faſte de cette grande Ville, ſur ce 
qu'il a d' incommode auth bien que de blamable 
dailleurs. | | 181. 8 


- 


Wh 


Et pcur ſurcroit de maux, un S:rt malencontreun 
Conduit en cet endroit un grand troupeau de Baufs. 
Chacun pretend paſſer : Pun mugit, Pautre jure, 


En prenant en main une des Satires du cEles 
bre Potte des Francois, nous nous attendions 1 
eritiquer des Penſees, des Cenſures trop ou trop 
peu ſeveres; mais elle ne nous preſente que des 
Expreſlions. Ce ſont donc les Expreſſions, au cas 
Fe: Go OY 5 gu'elles 
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Again 1 Coach it runs, and Pieke 4 Sow © 
And overturns it with a furious Shock ; 

It lays it in the Dirt: Another came, 
And . to get by, i it fares the ſame. 


All this is 3 were this Poem to be con- 


ſider d only as a Deſcription of the: Incommo- 


dities of a great City. Taken on that Foot- 
ing, this Picture 1 one ſome Idea of Paris 1 
nor are the Couplets N without their 
Merit. 


Theſe Nn ſoon are bollow'd by a Store, 
Thoſe, in an Inſtant, by a hundred more : 


The Coaches at Paris, even laying aſide 45 
gular Caſes, like this our Poets been paint- 
ing, are for Paſſengers one of the Inconvenien- 
cies of that City. Here it might ſeem, that 
a Satyrick Poem might, with a very good Grace, a 
fall upon the Luxury of that great City, bl | 
on what is not only incommodious, but like-- 
wiſe blame-worthy in other e me 


And,” as ill Luck wou'd have it, in the Nick, 
The Stop 10 lengthen'd, and the Crowd. ſo chick, 
A Drove of Oxen in the Street appears 
Each ſtrives to paſs ; 5 one —_ another ſwears : 


FR taking in "Ra a Satyr of one of the 
moſt celebrated Poets of France, we expected 
to have criticis d upon the Thoughts, the too 
ſeyere or too favourable Cenſures; but it only 
e 9 It is, therefore, upon the 

|  Expreſlions, 


2 LETTER Mn 
qu elles manquent de juſteſſe, qu'il nous reſte J 
critiquer ; ceſt d dire, qu'il faudra nous reEſoudre 
2 faire ſur une Piece qui n'eſt guere bonne, une 
Critique de peu de valeur. Sur ce pied 1a nous 
dirons, que de peu de la maniere dont ceci eſt ex- 
prime, i] ſemble qu d Paris ce ſoient les Beufs 
won entende, les uns mugir & les autres j urer. Ou, 
1 cela eſt dit des Hommes, que le mot de chacun 
doit deſigner, Vinconvenient de les faire mugir ne 
ſera pas moins grand que celui defaire jnrer les 
| Boufs: "Eft=ce donc la Ce Potte fi exact, fi ſeru- 
puleux dans le Langage, que ſon Eſprit tremblant 
fur le choix de ſes Mots, wen dira jamais un, Sil 
ne tombe a propos? 5 +> | 


Vi, © 
* 


Des Mulets en ſonnant augmentent le murmure, 


Le bruit de quelques clochettes doit Etre comp- 
t& pour peu de choſe parmi ce Tumulte, qui, en 
faveur de ces clochettes, & afin qu on les entende, 
devient un mmrmure. Ici encore, comme au vers 
precedent, la critique tombe ſur le Mot qui fait 
Aimee GH RP OT SS $4 
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Er bien tit cent Chevan dans Ia fonle appelles, 
De Vembarras qui croit ferment les difiles. 


A Paris comme ailleurs, les Chevaux ſe trou- 
vent engagez dans la foule par rencontre, & ſans 
que perſonne les y demande. C'eſt le Potte qui 
rg e 1 A © 


* 
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Expreſſions, in Caſe they want Juſtneſs, that 
we are to. criticiſe ; which is to ſay, that we 
muft reſolve with ourſelves to make, upon a 
Piece of very little Value, a Criticiſm worth 
very little. Upon this Footing, we ſhall ſay, 
that after the Manner | theſe laſt Lines are 
expreſs'd, it ſeems, that at Paris it is to be 
underftood of the Oxen, that one lows and ano- 
ther ſwears. Or, in Caſe that is ſaid of the 
Men, which the Word each ought to imply, 
the, Inconyeniency of making them low would 
be nothing leſs than that of making the Oxen 
ſwear. Is this, then, that Poet ſo exact, ſo ſcru- 
pulous in Point of Diction, that, his Mind trem- 
bling upon the Choice of bis Words, would never 
utter one, but what fell pat to the Purpoſe ! 


The Noiſe of Mules the horrid Din incteaſs ; 


The Noiſe of a few little Bells [carried by 
Mules] might be reckon'd a trifling Matter a- 
midſt all this Tumult, which, in Favour to 
W theſe Mules: Bells, and to make them to be 

| heard, dwindles into a ) Murmur. Here, as 
well as in the immediately preceding Verſe, 
the Criticiſm falls upon the Word that makes 
C PP 1 


And ſtrait a hundred Horſe augment the Preſs 3 
The Defilees of the Confuſion cloſec, 
Surround the Crowd, and more confus'd it grows: 


* 
# + q 
oe” — 


At Paris, as in other Places, Horſes ſome- 
times happen to be mix'd among a Crowd. of 
People, by mere Accident, without being (=) 
00 SI N 8 call d 

O) See the French. | 
(z) See the French, 
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a8. i if | 
| apelle pour rimer 4 defilez, . Il bronche trop 


les 
. ſouvent Au bout du vers 3 & c'eſt la une remarque 


Celle: ei en eſt une qui ſent plus le Corps de- garde 


20 : p 2 q » 9 7 * 4 
E TT E R vn. 
1 * F VII. I * 2 , Y 


ficheuſe pour un Ouvrage de Poëſie, qui doit ti. 


rer en partie ſa Beauté, dune Rime naturelle, & 


qui ne ſoit nullement affectèe. Mais peut - etre 
que dans ces vers encore, il y a du miſtere qui 
nous paſſe, & que les Chevaux appellex, auſſi-bien 
1 0 les Benfs qui jurent, ſont de ces endroits ou 
le Potte aux Saumaiſes futurs prepare des tortures, 


Was) > 4 


2 


9 * 


Et par tout des Paſſans enchainant les brigades + 

Au milieu de la paix font voir les barricades. 

On 1 entend que des cris pouſſez confuſement. 
Dieu pour s faire cuir, touuęroit vainement. 


On entend les Clochettes des Mulets à un point 


qu'elles augmentent meme le bruit, ou du moins, 


on entend les cris des hommes, & Dieu en ton. 


*ant, ne viendroit pas à bout deſe faire entendre? 


Voila aparement de VEſprit : Venvie d'en faire 
voir, ou de $'Eloigner du Simple, fait dire quelque- 
fois de grandes niaiſeries: & sil faut, a l'exem- 
ple du Potte, apeller chaque choſe par ſon nom, 
& n avoir d'egarda la Reputation d'un fameux Au- 
teur, nous dirons que la liberte qu'on ſe donne de 
parler de la Divinite mal 4 propos & ſans reſpect, 
conduit. inſenſiblement à dire de grandes ſotiſes. 


que 
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calbd thither by any MOT It is the Poet call 


them, to make out a Rhime to Deflez. He 
ſtumbles too often at the End of the Verſe; 


and that is a very unlucky Omen in a Piece 
of Poetry, whoſe Beauty" ought to conſift in 
an eaſy natural Rhime, nothing ftiff or affected. 
But, perhaps, in theſe Verſes, as well as in ſe- 
veral others, there lies a Myſtery which ſur- 
paſſes our Comprehenſion ; and it may be, that 
theſe Horſes call d in, as well as the ſwearing 
Oxen, are of thoſe particular Paſſages where the 
Poet aux ſaumaiſes futurs prepare des torture. 


Chain in the Paſſengers by firm Brigades, 

And ſhew in midſt of Peace the Barricades ; 
Nothing but one continual Cry was heard, 
Heav'n thunder'd, but his Thunders were not fear'd Y 

And none his Voice (to Dæmons dreadful) mind, 
Before no Paſſage, no Retreat behind, | 2 
Still crowding, as they crowd they faſter bind. 


The Mules Bells are heard, and that to ſuch 


| a Point as, it ſeems, they even increas'd the 


Din, or, at leaft, the Voices of Men bawling 
out were diſtinctly heard; but Heavens (a) Tbun- 
der could not, by any Means, make itſelf au- 
dible. Here's clean Wit for you! The Am- 
bition of making People think one has Wit, 
or to avoid being thought ſimple, ſometimes 
induces one to make Uſe of very filly EX 
preſſions; and if, after our Poet's Example, we 
muſt call every Thing by its right Name, and 


have no Regard to the Reputation of a fa- 


mous Author, we would ſay, that the Liberty 
5 e Folks 


(a) Here the Engliſh differs very much, Vide. 
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1 Va 9 
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que le Parnaſſe, & je doute qu il sen trouve de 
us grandes dans les Ouvrages des Ecrivains, 
qu'il apelle fi ſouvent des Sots. 
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Moi donc, qui dois ſouvent en certain lieu me rendre, 
Ze jour dija baiſſant, & qui ſuis las d'attenare, 
Ne ſachant plus tantit 2 quel Saint me voner, 

F me mets au hazard de me faire rower. _ 


1 * * 


8 


Puis- que le Poëte parle de Dien cavalierement 

& ſans reſpect, il ne faut * attendre de lui qui! 
reſpecte les Saints, ainſi il ne faut pas lui relever 
cette maniere de parler proverbiale & baſſe, du 
moins par Tabus qu'il en fait. Au reſte, on ſeroit 
tente de dire, qu il ne ſait plus à quel Saint ſe voũer, 
pour continuer ſon chemin; car il n'y a nul ra- 
port entre le premier & le ſecond de ces quatre 
vers, entre la neceſſitè de ſe rendre ſouvent en cer- 
tain lieu, & le jour qui baiſſe deja. Ce qui ſuis 
las attendre eſt encore quelque choſe de bien froid 
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; Folks give themſelves of talking mal à propos 
, and difreſpe&ly of the Deity, inſenſibly leads 
; them to utter very great Abſurdities. This we 
are now about, is one that ſavours more of the 
Guard-Room than of Parnaſſus; and I am in 
Doubt, whether our Poet ever met with any 
Thing worſe, in the Works of thoſe Writers 
whom he ſo often calls Blockheads, = 


But I, who had an Aſſignation made, | 
Was with moſt Pain, and moſt Impatience ſtay'd; 
As well affraid that I might come too late, 

As weary in ſo curſt a Place to wait; 
Not knowing to what Saint my Vows to pay, 

I ventur'd every thing to make my Way ; | 
I ran in Danger of the Wheel to ſcape, 


Since the Poet talks of God en Cavalier, and with- 
out Reſpect, it muſt not be expected from him, 
that he ſhould ſhew much Reverence to the 
Saints; ſo he is not to be reprimanded for that 
low and proverbial Manner of ſpeaking, other- 
wiſe than for the Abuſe he makes of it. As 
to the reſt, one might be tempted to thank, 
that he knows not to what Saint to pay bis Vows, 
in order to continue his Way: For there is not 
the leaſt Connexion between the firſt and the 
ſecond of theſe four Verſes | in the French. Vide. ] 
between (b) the Neceſſity he lies under of ren- 
dering himſelf often in a certain Place, and the 
Sun which is already going down. Then this 
qui ſuis las d'attendre [ who am weary of wait-. 
ing) of his, has ſomething in it extremely cold, 
after all that Tumult he had been W 
5 TT | an 

) This in Engliſh cannot be render d intelligible, the Terms 
being merely French. 
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J ſuite du Tumulte qu il a depeint, 4. le bat 
od il ſe met de ſe faire rower, doit avoir aulli-une 
cauſe: plus forte que cet Ennui.” PUN e d! 


Je ſanite vings vuiſnaus, j oſquioe, je mo pou . 
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Comme ce Porte, 8 cote, neglige de blam - 
er ce quil y auroit à blamer A Paris, & de don- 
ner de la dignite a ſon Poœme, de Tautre 11 va 
chercher de petites circonſtances qui ne valoient 
pas la peine d'Ctre relevèes, & nomme les Bens 
par leur nom, ce qui a toujours quelque choſe do- 
dieux. A la veérité il ne fait pas grand mal à Gue- 
aud, en diſant qu'il en eſt eclabouſſe z, mais cela 
nempeche pas quil- n'ait tort. de le nommer, 
pour lui donner mal à propos une eſpece de 
ridicule. On pourroit dire, que Ceſt le Pœëte qui, 
en chemin failant, ſe plait 3 à mettre le 0 n 
= 1 * A a cclabouſſer les nn . 
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Et woſunt plus paroitre en Þerat o je ſuis. - 
Sans ſonger 0% je vais, me ſauve ou je puis. 


Deux vers fi mples, qui viennent bien 3 a la ſuite 
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des 25 eee * Tu ſont mags Par Wet 3 
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this Inconvemency. 
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| and the Danger o the F heel he runs, ought, 


likewiſe, to have had a ſtronger Reaſon t all. 


0. 


And twenty Kennels was oblig'd to leaps 

| Iſqueez'd and ſhov'd, but Rill 'twas worſe and worſe, 
For now I met with Gaenaud and his Horſe; 
The Water on my Face, and Cloaths was daſh'd, 
And I, with Dirt, from Top to Toe was ſplaſh'd t 


As this Poet, on one Side, neglects finding 
Fault with what is really to be found Fault 


with at Paris, and giving Dignity to his Poem, 
on the other Side, he rummages for little tri- 
fling Circ 


Circumſtances not worth the Pains of ta- 
king Notice of, and names People by their 
Names, which has always ſomething in it very 
odious. The Truth is, he does not any great 
Injury to Guenaud, in ſaying he was ſplaſh'd 
by him; but that is no Argument of his not 
being to blame for naming him, and wrongfully 
making him, in ſome Meaſure, ridiculous. One 
would be inclin'd to ſay, that it was the Poet 
himſelf, who, as he went along, took Delight 
in thruſting his Foot into the Mire, and ſplaſh- 


ing the Paſſengers. 


: Nor daring in that Pickle to appear, 
I labour'd to get out, and car d not where; 


5 Two plain Verſes, which came ſutably enough 
at the Hells of thofe that precede them, and 
on that Score are not altogether deſpicable, 


U While 
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Tundit que duns un-coitt en grondam jo i gſſuic, 

Sorrodtit pour m achever il ſurvient une Pluie. 
on dirois que le Ciel qui ſe fond rout en c 
Veuille innoudor ots lu 4 un Deluge ERA"; 
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Pour traverſer Ia rut, au milien de CM 

Un ais ſur deur pavẽs former un itryit pale. 
Te plus bardi Laquais a y marehe qu en tremplaut. 
It faut ourtgut pafſer ſur ce pont chancelamt.  . 
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- qui- commence par un Et; & non pas pa 
comme les raiſons ordinaires. 
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gecrivent un inconvenient de Paris, & le decriyent 


While grumbling in the Corner of a Street. 
I ſtay'd to clean the Dirt, and dry che Wet. 
Thus poſted, thus employ d, while I N 3 
To plague me worſe; if poſſible, it rain d, 
And pour d as if the Skies were to be drain'd 3 
As if another Flood would fall to drown 
The Place, and to a Sea convert the Town. 


©" Theſe Verſes are good, ſiippoſin that it Tain- d 
nie at Paris than elſewhere, For the Raing 
there were more exceſſive; Otherwiſe this Shower 
of Rain, how well ſoever it may have been deſ- 
crib d mia Ver ” Well be here look d upon as 


fieur Boi 7 he bright, the witty Boileau, a8 


well as other Men of an ordinary Genius, finds 


himſelf reduc'd to bring in Storms and Rain 
to extricate him from a Nonplus. 


To crofs the Street, the Waters gang high, 

Slight Boards a-thwart the flowing Kennels lie: 
The boldeſt Lackey ttembled when he paſs d, \ 
And the molt haſty there forgot his Haſte? © | 

Like others, I the tottering Plank muſt paſs, 

Or ſtay, and ſtill be wetter where I was. 


Well reckon theſe Verſes among the good 


ones: They deſcribe an 'Inconveniency of Paris, 
X and deſeribe it well. But, why does he not 
leap this Kennel, as he Trap'd the twenty others? 
: Hers follows the Reaſo hich in the Frenth. 
Vide.] begins with an Fr. (4 ] and not with 
A Car, 2 like other c Reaſons. = 
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Et tes nombrenux Torrens qui tombout des goutieres}\ | 
Groſſiſſant les Ruifſeaux, en ont fait des Rivieres. 


Leau qui tombe abondamment des Goutieres 
pourroit bien dans la Poiſie former des: Torrents, 
mais non des Torrens qui groſiſſent les Nui ſſeaux & 
en font des Rivieres. Cette gradation repreſente 
Ordre de la Nature, & alors ces Torrens poëti - 


uporter deux Car {i pres Tun de JLautreeG. 


= a. ets. % 2 1 


7 | paſſe en trebuchant mais malgre Pembarras, 
La fraieur de la Nuit precipite mes pas. 


Oes vers encore ſont" bons; ils achevent de 
peindre Vincommodite des ruès de Paris inon- 
dees. E Ot; 2 101-230 2 
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Car ſt-tit que du ſoir les Ombres pacifiques, + 
Dun double cadenat font fermer les Boutiques,” + 
Qus retire ches lui, le paiſible Marchand. 
i Va revoit ſes: billets, & comprer ſ011 argent z 2 of | 
Que dans ie Marchi-nerf tout eſt calme & tranguille, 
Tes voleurs à Pinſtatit Semparent de la Pill. 
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To Nüvers ſoon the roaring Kennels ſwelllt. 


The Waters which fall in abundance from 
Spouts, may, in Poefy, very well form Torrents; 
But not Torrents which ſwell Kennels ſo very 
much as to make Rivers of them. This Gra- 
dation repreſents the Order of Nature, and then 
theſe Poetick + Torrents / take Place no longer. 
This excepted, theſe Verſes are good; nor can 
what paſſes at Paris, in great Rains, be better 
deſcrib d. As to the reſt, if, en paſſayt, we may 
have Leave; to gueſs, why, repugnant to good 
Senſe, the Fur, with which they ought to be- 
gin, is transform d into an And; it is, I fancy, 
becauſe a ſecond For follows it. too cloſe at 
the Heels, and becauſe the delicate Ears of the 
French are not able to bear with two For's ſo 

near each other. N | 


I tripp'd in paſſing, but approaching Night 
Quicken'd my Speed as it increas d my Fright, _ 


Theſe Verſes are, likewiſe, good; they com- 

pleat the Deſcription of the Incommodity of the 

_ of Paris, when over-flown with great 
ains. . 


For when the peaceful Shades the Skies obſcure, 
And Shops are ſhut, and Chains defend the Door; 
When o'er his Bags the glad Mechanick looks, 
His Bills examines, and his guilty Books 3 
When ev'ry Thing at the Marche-Newf's in Peace, 
Then the Thieves ſally, and the City ſieze: 
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reconnoit Paris. Mais la circonftane 
 tranquillite du Marche-neuf a quelque cholt de pr 


Nan an regardit tout 


"Cette ern . eſt belle, 8 


e. des 


tit, & ne rencherit point ſur les, antique: fermees 


& ſur le Marchand retire ; & le ether vers, qui 


&ailleurs ſeroit tres. bon, a le defaut de ſt 


ter cette circonſtance. On diroit $i la tran 
quillite du Marche: neuf, eſt le fig 


1 U t donne 
5 aux Voleurs ae 8 emparer de Val e. II fa- 
loit rendre cette bing e plus generale, & telle 


ris que les Foleurs S'emparent. Ici, le 9 


encore une belle occaſion de blamer : Ce n'eſt 
guere pour ſubſiſter que Yon vole 4 Paris, o du 
| moins ce neſt pas ce guy y retid le nombre des 
Fand ſi i Frm on y vole: pour "avoir" 2 iy 


i > * x 4 


fournir 4 N 4. vie qui y eſt or 


* 


Te tots te ; lus funeſte, & le moins frequent, © ay 

Eft, au prix de Paris, un lieu a f Ren-. 5 

Aal beur done à celui qu une affaire imprtvus 

. Engage un peu trop tard au ditour d une rue $.. 
Bien tit quatre Bandits, lui ſerrant tes cores: - 

La Bourſe: il faut ſe rendre ; ou bien aon, ref js 
Al fin que vitre mort, de tragique "mimoire,” "Jo's 
Tes een aille mtu PHi nad "6 
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Hey abr 18. tene, ſmart enough, kd 
do "But the ca 


25 


7 05 ** Y anon, nd wo little Credit to tlie 
and. guilty. ke 0h, the glad Mcchanick; 
la 2 85 Wich is, otherwiſe, very 
bours under the Dea of depending 
dat Circumſtance. One might imagine, 
| ” Calmneſs of the Marche-1 ef” was the 


4 * 


> # | 


W ve Room for the Thieves to 

. Th eve ſhould have been 192 
eneral, and ſuch as might have inclu- 
=nore Faris, ſince it Was all Paris that the 
Wee fer d. Here, again, the Poet loſes a 
very proper Occaſion. of " exerting his Satyrick 
Faculty: It is very ſeldom that Poo 15 295 at 
Paris for bare Subſiſtenee; or, at leaſt, it is not 
that which makes the Number of Felons fo 


great: They rob there in order to get where- 
withal to ſupport the ae Manner of 


Living in Practice. / 


No Wood, where biovly Mirderdes retreat, 
But what's ſtill fafer than a Haris Street? 2 2 Sh 
Wretched the Man whom Buſineſs keeps abroad, 
The 'D: nger would be leſs t to truſt TO e 
If thre! an Aly he's oblig'd to go. 
is Odds but he in Ambuſh finds the Foe : 15 
Beſet by Rogues, ſaluted with a Curſe, 
"Tis well if they're contented with his Purſe; N 
If he reſiſts they cut his Throat, and chen 
His Death's recorded by ſome Ballad pen; - 
Or ſung in Doggrel Verſe, or ſerves to fill 
The Tales of 3 and Weekly Bill. 
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Ve morceau qui nous repreſente ce qui fe-paſſe 

à Paris, & qui sy paſſe aſſez ſouvent pour meriter 
Fentrer dans une Satire, 8 je erois, paſſer pour 

ee qu'il y a de meilleur. C'eſt un trait de peinture 
naturel & hardi, qui frape comme venant de main 
de maitre. En effet, on diroit qu un Maitre n 
tonche à cette Piece que par- ci par- là, comme il 
eſt ordinaire aux Peintres fameux, de relever de 
quelques traits les Ouvrages de leurs Aprentifs, & 
Mr r n en 
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Four moi qu une Ombre etorne,- accable de Sommitil, 
Tous les jours je me conche avecque le Soleil. 
Mais em ma chambre à peine ai: je teiut la lumiere, 


ub il ne weſt plus permis de ſermer la paupiere. 
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Poëte dit qu'il ſe couche avec le Soleil, parce qu une 
Ombre le tonne; c eſt 1a Principale raiſon; & il 
ajoute, comme en paſſant, qu il eſt accable. de 
Sommeil, quien eſt une beaucoup plus naturelle & 
plus. forte. A ces circonſtances, il en ajodte une 
autre aſſea plaiſante: il ſe couc be avec le Soleil, 


& il eteint la Lumiere. 
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tn nſacted at 2 — which pens os 
ten enough to deſerve a Place in a 88 "IE 
| 1 believes paſs for ſome of the beſt of th 
whole. It is a Stroke hold and natural, which 
ſtrikes: as done =p a Maſterly Hand. In E- 
fe&; one would be apt to think, that this Piece 

had been touchd by” a Maſter, only here and 
there, as famous Painters commonly embelliſh 
the Performances of their Diſciples with ſome 
Strokes, and then make them paſs under their 


own Name. 

For me, my Buſineſs with the Day is done; 
I regulate my Setting with the Sun: 
- Faſt then my , my Shutters cloſe 1 tees 
And when he goes to Bed, I'd go to Sleep: 
But tis in vain in Town to hope for Reſt, 
For Sleep the Eyes, and Quiet flies the Breaſt ; 
And ſcarce my Candle's out before I find 

No Eaſe is there, or for the Eyes or Mind: 


Here is no longer the Force and Energy that 
appear'd 3 in the foregoing Lines. The Poet ſays, 
that he- ſets with the Sun, becauſe | as the Ori- 
ginal has it] be is afraid, even, of u Shaddow; 
that is his chief Reaſon; and he adds, as y 
the Bye, that he'd fain Sleep, which . a much 
ſtronger and more natural Reaſon for going to 
Bed early. To theſe Reaſons he Joins another 
— r” F z be lies down with the Wale and 
Faw out bis xdle. N 1 


Some deſprate Dieglares i his Piſtol kes, AR. 
Nor always innocent of Blood retires; © d bs 
The Ball thro' Windows and thro Curtain flies, 
Ang Fear heat tho Rabber to wy Epe. = 


J 1 2 „E R vn. COW | 

Ce — bien extrordi maire que celgj-14, 
&æ qui ne doit point etre compte parmi poems dening 
moditez de Paris. II auroit autre choſea. 
far les Filoux, qui les carateriſeraitimacux;; & fl 
tous Perſonnages que le Poëte pouvdit leur faite 
Jouër, il n'y en a peut · tre aucun de ſi tœcherchę 
que celui de leur faire tirer ce coup de piſtolat, ni 
. qui les diſtingue moins des Voleurs; Au reſts, 
ces ſix vers, aufſi-hien-que pluſieurs autres de ce 
Poeme, ne ſont rien moins que des vers aiſeg & 
Ubres, dont la Rime ſoit heureuſez elle eſt trop 
chargée, trop clouèe au vers. Ce Potte avoit 
raiſon de vouloir aprendre de Moliere Lart de 10 
trouver, & ſi pluſieurs de ces Poëmes reſſembloi 
à celui ci, on ke let dire qu il avoit. xai n 75 

vouldir aprendre = Wa Ta, de ne e iner Mus. 
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3 es Aba, quoi que Scan = Paris, 

le ſont pas au point qu'il en donne Ten eng 

ſant crier par tout au meurtre, & les Embraſemens 
* n ny ſont is e aülleurs; * 
* meme 
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Criticiſm on Boileau. Samr VI. 258 
This is an Accident of a very extraordinary 
Nuture, und which has no Room to be reckon 
among the-Inicommodities of Paris. Something 
elſe might have been ſaid concerning the Thieves, 

which Would have characteriz d them much Hos: | 

ter; and of all the Parts our Poet could 2 
made them act, there would not, 1 
been one ſo inconſiſtent, ſo far fetch d as that 
of making them - fre their Fiffols, or that leſs 


diſtin iſhes' a Felon or Robber; As for: the 


reſt theſe: laſt (c) fix Couplets, as well as e- 
veral others in this Poem, are far from bei 
free and eaſy Verſe, commendable fbr their 
Joby. unaffected Nhimes: No, they are too 
5 rcd and, as it were, vivetted into thie 
Tails Gf their refpective Verſes. This Poet was 
in the Right to have a Deſire to learn of Mo- 
liere ART DE LA TROU VER; [The Art of 
finding it.] and if many of his Poetick Per- 
formances are like this, one might ſay, that 
he would have been in the Right to have learn d 
LARxT DE NE RIMER PLUS. -[ The Art of 
rhiming no more. | 


Hark! Murder! Help met Help! 1 bear em ct, 
Thieves? Thieves! And ſerenaded thus I lie. 
Now Fire they tell me's in our Neighbour's Houſe, 
And from my Bed, in mortal Dread I rouze: 


© Aﬀlafſinatioris; tho frequent enoug ch at Bie 
are not, however, {© ver ease as the Idea 
be gives Us- ſeems to, intimate, nor. 8&9. they 
duch 4 n as to ſalute one's. 1 often 
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(0 they ars ſo in the Keg, the but 4 Verſes in the 
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cendres, que le feu le pourſuit-dans ſa fuite; & 
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Tremblant, & demi more; je me leb a FOI 10 
Et ſouvem ſans Potirpoint je cotirs toute ta j 
Car le ſtu, dom la flame en ondes ſt h jẽjꝗ © 
Fait de notre cartier une 5 Troieñ is” bop 


Vous diriez © que tout. fon cartier eſt reduit en 


AO geln 1 er 305 e 514 
eien Ant iis 18 
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O main Grec affams, mai ut MY Argion, 
Au travers de charbons va piller le Treten. 


Ce Hilage acheve de TT 2 idee an yer and 
Embraſement, 5 


 Enerain ou le je guiſe erd en dee. 1 


es. Embraſement, 1 celui de 
Troie, & qui Voblige de courir toute i nuit, ſe 
reduit enfin 4 une Sten brülée. Les Evenes: 
mens generaux qui ſe trovent ramaſſez dans cette. 
LOA en du moins avvir leur 8 
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wich Monde l Murder # Nor are Fires pu, vn Ts 

quest there chan elſewhere 3 nay, perhaps, it 

might be 2 ar that they. are even leſs. 

common there than in any other great City, 

and that it is the Poet who here ſets. d Houſe on 
Fire — to extricate himſelf. 


Half . from our Houſe. to his I run, 

All Night in Terror that 'twill.take our own 8 
The raging Flames our Neighbourhood deſtroys... 
And all around is like a ſecond Troy. 8 


—— ———  — — 


Would not one imagine, that his whole Neigb- 
baur hood was reduc'd to Aſhes, that the Flames 
were purſuing him eloſe at the Heels, and even 

that all this happen d very frequently? 5 
| Where many an Argive Rogue, and greedy ww | 

Thro' Fire and Aſhes Trojan Plunder n 


This Plander compleats the Idea of a moſt hy 
mentable Conflagration. | 
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| Down with a thouſand Cracks the Fabrick falls, 
And bare at laſt are left the burning Walls; 
The Fury of the Flames the Ruins broke, 
* the choak d Fire is loſt itſelf i in Smoke. 


This! mi ighty Conflagration, comparable to that 
of Troy, and which oblig d him to (d) rum all 
Night 1 at length dwindles to the burning 

of one (e) Houſe.” The general Incidents which 
we meet with pild * together in this Piece, 


5 ought 


N Fo then the Original. Vide, 
1 (e) 4s in the French. 
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E tre par · iA au deſſus de la Critiqus i mals Hi“ 
— tie 


pre ———— eontenter de la beauté 
Ces deux i0i ſont très beaux; & peignent 
dien Io choſe. / Cc eſt dame qu ile en renverſent 
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Femme retire done; encore pas devi 
Fe fats pour repoſer un eff, ort inutilee 
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64 Hois vers pebwentz Joao elke Mg ay 
rang des bons; ils ſont ſim ples & falls Eſprit: xl 


y a un peu plus d Eſprit dans celui qui ſuit, * 11 


baut un pen moins 1 Sacpat: 
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Ne diroit-on pas que le Sommeil e bend arri 
que Ceſt à tant par heure, ou PIRIE: mak 
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on y dort? AS FOTO FH. 


It fattdroir dans Penclos & un viſt logenent, 1 8 * T7} 
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He — to Hoare dein bien wy — 
nls wand ũn that Paint to have kept᷑ out of 
the Reach of Criticiſm: But 1 perceive. we muſt 
een ettlar Beau - 
e 
an t t E we © 
= "ht hy on _ Had ib — 
ot ers. N 


Still tl d Houls A? bh 
And ever Thing, methought, about me ne 
"Twas light before I to my Lodging came, 
But to my Bed both my and Night's the ſame : : 


9 „Thee Verſen — 1 fancy. be likewiſe ratik'd 
in the Number of the good ones : They are 
plain, and without abundance. of Wit. There 
is ſomewhat more Wit in What. le 'tho' ; 
not W Blem iſn. : 


> TY 


I lay me 1 to reſt, for Reſt I pray, | 

Which none can have, in Town, unleſs they u. 

At Paris, Sleep, like other Things is ſold, 
And you muſt purchaſe your Repoſe with Gold: 


Would not any 8 ſwear, that, at Paris, 
Sleep was; ſold at ſo much by the Hour, or that 
People A at ſuch a ſet Price per Night? 


Kooks within N at Rates: Sede hire 
And far from thoſe which front the Street retires _ 
"Tis well if you the Noiſe from thence can keep, 
And if in any Corner you can Sleep. 
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nee gens eas faut JD 


les Viſites. Cet inconvenient doit etre tr N 
pour un Homme d'eſprit, pour un Potte fameur, | 
& Il convient mieux ala Satire; ceſt ſur oe pied 
IS gu 11 ſeroit bon d avoir lein de Is 763 ves 
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Paris 27 leur un Rich un ur ae 0 0 
Pas trop Pat's de Ciesgue, puiſque temtöt 1 


prend 4 le maiſon hifi, que tantòt on eſt menace 
Fun DelInge nonvean ;, que les Filonx tirent des 
coups de piſfolet & font crier an meurtre que le grit 
des Cloches, des Vents & de la Greis font mom ir les 
En & que le Riche lui meme eſt renverſè dans 

Carroſſe, qui ſe trouve Jets, "Gans u un FINGER 


bons n un Land tas, | 
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Bu ſerrir ar ln vl, Arne Cm. 
I peut dans ſon Fardin, tour peuple Harbres werd, 
Receler le Printems au milieu des Hivers, 

Et. fontlant le Purſamm us ſes vi rail 22 
Alle, . aue, * en aA 
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| Butler 


Account, it would very proper he thould. 5 
retire wg fen thoſe ons which fro he es the Street, T 


Not 10 Ver glorious a 1 2 | + 
conſider d 3 fince, every flow and then, © Neigh- 1 
bonrs_ Houſe 1608 F re, One 18 threaten d with 3 
er. Deluge, the 8 no their Fos ihre 3 
| Peoß . out - Murder, pe TOS! 
s, the 4 andthe Rain | SO 
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And lonely Walks are join'd to crowded Streetsz* + | 

Where he who's rich may on his Wealth ey „„ 

His n od ſweetly his dearſelf enjoy. 1 
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LETTER wh. 


395 " Fouler du Parfum," eſt une expr 
Penſce-Veſt auſſi: A Paris 1 95 
entent point en biver des en flnivies A fomler; 


Mon" ad & 


Mais quand cela ſeroit, il ny atvoit 112 dequei 
18 Videe d'un Fuis de (u 3 ta Ville 
de Paris la donne, & eſt par de tout es endroite; 


Ce Pais de Cucague, de quelque maniere qu on 
Fentende, eſt une conoluſion à laquelle on ne Cat. 
tend point dans ue owns ſar les Inconimoditea 
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| Dabord le P te a un ** oe au voiſi mage 
4 = Serrurier; apivs'cela il inſings quil 
Apartment, quand il flit, que! | 
_ faudroit avoir un antre. Iciil-n's i feu ni 1 


Io tout en vingt-quatre heures de tems. N >ft-ce | 


1a ſum la Scene, en un j our, renfermer des aunb es 
ais c'eſt qui l importe davantage de lui relevet, 


— que, finiſſant comme il a commence, il faitin- 
te rs Dien mal à propos; Dien & le Deflin, & en 


parle {ane maniere indigne. C eſt qu un peu d Eſ- 
76 fort, quĩ met au- deſſũs desSentimens vulgaires, 


it bien; cela donne un air cavalier qui impoſe & 
fait honneur dans le monde. En cela le Potte: n 


mite pas ſon modelle: Horace non, ſeulement] PI 
21 3 pect: les noms de A & 2 
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| But e e wake 


4 Se Dole. Sayr. W 307 
Trampis ondhrfumes; [as in the Or Ociginal: Vide 

ina bold::Eapreſhon, and the Thought is al 2 
bald. (The: Gardens at Paris preſent: us not? 

<p 5 Plants to tread pan. 

hat Was real Fact, it would not 

be ſufficienta to furniſh nn of un Pais 

Cocagns; Cl glorious. Hace ] and if the City of 

Patis- eſerves that Title;.moſt: other Places do 

the ſame. Aſter what Manner ſoever this Pais 


He Coyne is to be underſtood , It is a Conclu- 


net expect in in a Poem concern 
n 55 ities of . 1 1 


— aps, 
Am glad if any one will make me Roomz "0: 

: To geep Pm forc d to hire another 8 Bed, 

7 e where I can, and when by Chance I'm led. 
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Ar firſi gur Poet has. 2 12 in he Neige 
uurhood-of'a "quote end he inſinuates, 
that, in order to get a little Sleep, he muſt. take 
. Here-he has neither Houſe nar 
Heme this within four and twenty 
Hours. Ent en ſur la Scene, en un Four, ren- 
enen des Auns et; But what he moſt deſerves 
to be taken up * is, that, concluding. as he 
zan, he, i introduces God Gad 
and Fate; and that after a very unwerthy Man- 


1 He does it becauſe he is of Opinion, that 


a little ſtrong Wit, alias, Libertiniſm, which 
exalts one above vulgar Sentiments, does well 
that gives one a Gentleman- like Air, which- 
makes one eſteem'd and honour d in the World. 


But in this our Poet does not intimate his Mo- 
del: Horace, not only pronounces the Names 
of Fagiter and 2 with Reverence, but even 
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f . EJ T ER VII. 
Al pic eres geben dar {&s--Pothies: 
timens- réligieur; il ſe fait; glorie denim 
voir, 2 il veut que les Romagug: les: yu 
a guills reſpectent les Wade 
qui pe un Pozte Jaws de fant. oute qu il Sn 
; n le grand mèrite de — — 
Ente, les plus beaux endroits de — 
leur beautè des Semtimens religieux que Tony 1 
marque. e Horace valeient p —4 
Cqœur autant que K yet; Eſprit ; ils ne (6:1 
pas fur le goùt Peuple, 
perieurs, A en regloient le Got L. pldp I 
ceux qui prennent aujourdhui le nom de 
pourroient bien n tre que des Genies —— 
5 panes pag 9 Pedic." :Oll neſentent-pas 
les grandes Fo wy Hommes, Jes:Folies;en 
vogue, on ils ſont Peuple eux memes. Au xeſte, 
comme il n'y a rien de plus triſte que de mavoir 
pas les Sentimens de 2 qui font le Mérite 
de Homme, il ny a rien de plus lache que de 
n oſer pas faire paroitre ces Sentimens, — 
les a, d'etre Homme; & d' 1 
kalt Velleniel de eee . 
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Hon foverdl of his Poems with relig 156. 
timents ; Ie gleties in poſſeffing chef Hi 
und i defirods that tho: :Romixs" ſho 


Re- 
poſſeſcd of them) und that 05 the: 


Merit of His Hero, the pious a 
in Religion, the Beartyvf! the Se dae 

in his Poem lies: in the: religiond Sefitimients: 
- wherewith they” are ern Miard. But Virrand 
Horass are no leſs to be admir'd for the Beauty 
-of cheir Minds, than ſor the 8 rightlineſs of 


their Wit and Genius; they did not regulate 
heir 


according to the Taſte of the 
- Publick: but e Men of fuperior Genius, they 

hate The Majority of theſs who, 
Days; aſſume the Name of Poet [hay 
very well be look d on only as Subalterns, 


5 Men of low Genius, ' Timitators: of the” Poets: 
They 
kind; to ther Fullies in Vogue, or elſe they are 
themſelves like the reſt of the Vulgar. As to 
the reſt, as there is nothing more deplorable 

than not to have 0 of Religion, in 


either ate” blind to the Follies of Nw 


which Man's Merit. conſiſts, ſo there is nothing 
more puſilanimous than not to diſplay ray 
Sentiments, when one is poſſeſsd of t em, to 
be a Man, and to be aſham'd of what Is the 
very Eſſential, 15 N 
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Ai 1008 Poet? And does Faris. alfa 


| Four Niles ll br „ l 
| hegin.to work, arid. the? No rep r 


| 5 2 who paſs their Lives glo 


worthy Wale 
mg Manner of alue, TE for the Wit or 
Senfs it 


X Swap Ae, .of the ten. r gray tyre: 


ean nat hs "Vit this! This, Ci 
un en all. . 


| Er; wg 
"the 15 5 
in to wor Gbubler There. 
are 15 84% 5 Wi an d Hail 20. The Street N are 
OWE vently. very. ancommadigue, 
fie ngers, f | fince the Thrangs gre fametames,- 
G very great, that People are thereby i interrupted 
9 85 their i er "TN, by nat being ak 
. e who. are out late at Ni 
ng into n | 50H 


d Wande Rai, is 4 i Pla or 


Poet, not being of that. he ge 
Time but very bene a: | 
| has is florid Terms, this Poetick Per- „ 


PR SOR ne, leg; and Which is very 


The whole i of C 
good 
5 Nor has it any te recom: 


21555 it a5 4 Poem, excepting the 7 reſign 


one : That is what it has Poectical in x, 17 : 
gle Profaick Verſe, that'is, a Verſe which erprelles 5 
itſelf in ordinary Terms, is conſider d as an 


unpardonable Fault in a Piece, of Poetry; with 


much more Reaſon, then, may a Poem, . 
Proſaltk, a Poem that ſays not} ing at all, be con- 


 fider'd as a bad Performance, among Poctick I er- 


noes. Where is the Proſaick. to be met with 


+ t 5 the Expreſſion: ? If that is true; if the Ex- 


1298 preſſion 


* 


a 1 me, that the Rhime, give 2: 
good Grace to Verſe, ought. not to contain ; the. 
Effential, but ſome Circumſtanoe only; that it 
ought to gn bellifh as well as finiſhit, and to have 
ſomething in it free and ſporting; and that the 
Voerfſf have as little Dependance upon it a8 f be. 
ble. ee er ave dee A 
| The Senſe very often depends upon 54'S | 
which makes fris Verſes rather hobble than ſoar... 
In Regurd to the Senſe, were it worthy of Poetick 
Numbers, this Defect ought to be wha the fa but 
that excepted, ſince the Eſſential of Poeſy 1s he 
wanting, it confequently ſtarts a freſh Rea on fir. HEE. 
lacing this Satyr in the Rank of ordinary Poems. 4 
ut crery” e Poet” may, perhaps, te 8 ">" 
certain Point, have it in n Aha. _ 
be in ran nking it among his' other PINT: | 9 & 
as 80 vereigne have it in their Power to ennoble, 
any of their CS, or le 11 05 eir ſpuri 1 5 
Aprine Kader ae . dur Criticiſ lin woul . „ 
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1312 LETTER VI. 
reach farther than it ought to go, and we ſhould 
be in the Wrong to condemn this Poem otherwiſe 
than on the Footing of a Satyr, of which it bears 
the Name without having the Character. And if 
we would be poſitively bent to have it needs be a 
ood Satyrick Piece, there ſtill remains one Hole 
r it to creep into, and to become ſuch; but Iam 
not ſure we could get it to paſs upon the World: 
I mean to conſider it as une Piece chagrine, a pee- 
* wiſh Piece, wherein the Poet has amaſs'd all the 
Incidents he could think of to put out of Humour, 
not a reaſonable Man, which is the Aim of come 
mon Satyrs, but Incidents which work that Effect 
upon capricious whimſical Perſons, who fret at 
every Thing that does not hit their Taſte. This 
is a Character which really deſerves to be def 
cribd. Upon a Footing of this Nature, indeed, 
this Poem may very well be call'd a Satyr; and 
it muſt be allow'd, that, generally ſpeaking, the 
Poet has handled his Subject mighty well 
This, Sir, if my Memory has not fail'd me, 1s 
the very Criticiſm we made upon Monſieur Bot- 
leau's Satyr, except it was that we were ſome- 
what more particular. To have made' a better 
_ Criticiſm, we ſhould have had a better Piece 
to work upon: But Monſieur L'Abbe,. who 
preſented this to us, probably thought, he muſt 
give us one which did not treat of Matters of too 
fublime a Nature, and one that, at leaſt, was not 
beyond our Comprehenſion; and therefore he 
pitch'd upon this, as rather eaſy to be criticis'd 
upon, than proper to furniſh out Matter for a 
good Criticiſm. Adieu, dear Sir; I make ac- 
count ſoon to follow my Epiſtle, and in a few 
Days to have the Pleaſure of embracing you, 
bdeing, . 7 a5 4-6 
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